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From an Editorial in the Philadelphia 
North American 


T IS not often that the North American takes a book as the subject of an editorial. We cite the fact because we wish to 
| emphasize our belief that the book which we now propose to discuss is a very remarkable book, indeed. 

We know that in the space available to us we cannot much more than suggest the spirit of the book. And the most 
we can hope is to excite interest and curiosity in it, so that persons who otherwise might not have heard of it, or, hearing of 
it, might not have realized its value, will now be moved to read it. 

And we would suggest that those who can will buy it, keep it, read it, reread it and study the facts which it presents, 


For these facts are of vital import to the people of the world. 


For it is the facts in the volume which make the reader think seriously on the most serious problem that confronts mankind, 
The book of which we speak is ‘‘On Board the Good Ship Earth.’’ The author is Herbert Quick, and it is published by 


the Bobbs-Merrill Company, of Indianapolis. 


‘The Good Ship Earth,’’ we believe, is destined to make a profound impression on the thought of the world. For it 
seems to us that it is bound to be translated into many languages and to be popularly read in many countries. 

The depletion of the soils, the wasting of the stored-up force in coal, the destruction of the timber, are bringing about a 
situation which will make it impossible for the earth to sustain the vast population which will come to it. 

The problems are complicated with questions of race and color, which in themselves and under present conditions con- 


stitute great menaces to the human race. 


Mr. Quick looks at the problems of conservation in the largest sense. They are not state or national. They are even 
more than international. They are world problems. And the spirit in which the nations of the earth meet to solve them will 
determine the fate of the people of those nations as passengers on the good ship earth. And we believe that Mr. Quick’s book 
will be a powerful influence in bringing the nations to face those problems in a just and wise spirit. 


By HERBERT QUICK 
Author of THE BROKEN LANCE, etc. 


On Board the Good Ship Earth 


This important work treats of the conditions which gov- 
ern the survival of nations. When abstruse, it makes them 
clear; when scientific, it makes them popular. 


Introduction by Edward A. Ross, Professor of Sociology, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. $1.25 net 


By ELLEN TERRY 


The Russian Ballet 


Miss Terry has given herself to a pleasure enhanced by 
historical glances, defined by actual knowledge and _ illu- 
mined by comparison ; to an understanding penetrated by 
sympathy. 

Illustrated with Sketches by Pamela Colman Smith. $1.00 net 


By GEORGE HAZELTON and BENRIMO 


The Yellow Jacket 


A CHINESE PLAY PRESENTED IN THE CHINESE MANNER 


‘*The most remarkable artistic achievement of the pres- 
ent season.’’—Clayton Hamilton in The Bookman. 


Illustrated with Photographs of Scenes from the Original 
Production. $1.00 net 


By FRANCIS TWEDELL, M. D. 


How to Take Care of the Baby 


A Mother’s Guide and Manual for Nurses 


Recognized by leading physicians and medical societies 
as the most complete, instructive and valuable book of its 


kind. 75 cents net 


New York 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers 


By JOHN STUART THOMPSON 
Author of THE CHINESE 


China Revolutionized 


By far the most important and instructive book on China 
which has yet appeared, this volume not only deals minutely 
with the historical development of the nation, but also offers 
information of the highest value concerning every oppor- 
tunity which the country now offers men and women 
engaged in every known line of endravor. 


46 Illustrations and Double-page Map in Colors. $2.50 net 


By ROGER POCOCK 
Author of A MAN IN THE OPEN 


Captains of Adventure 


Tales of stirring deeds and dangers tempered and con- 
trolled, present, in a manner as intense and colorful as fic- 
tion, the truth about brave men in history from the era of 
the Vikings to our present day. 

Illustrated with Many Portraits. $1.35 net 


By ROBERT J. SHORES 
New Brooms 


Discusses whimsical worries, serious moral problems, 
peculiar situations, new literary phases, physical handicaps, 
penal reforms—touching every topic lightly, originally. 

$1.25 net 


Willy Lou’s House Book 


Furnishes more real and essential advice and instruction 
on household matters in its 175 pages than any other book 
of its kind on the market, whatever its size. 


$1.00 net 


Indianapolis 
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JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 
Taken September, 1913 


FIRST COMPLETE EDITION 


A most notable event to that enormous and ever-increasing public who delight in the Hoosier Poet. 

To make this edition complete and definitive, most extraordinary pains have been taken. It con- 
tains two hundred and twenty poems and many prose sketches not previously published in any book. 

The greatest care has been exercised also to arrange the: collection in the order of composition. 
Years have been spent in research. The poet's correspondence from his earliest years has been collected 
and examined, periodical and volume files have been studied and compared, the testimony of Mr. Riley’s 
friends has been taken, and the poet’s own memory called upon for verification. Each poem as printed 
in this Biographical Edition is given in the form in which the poet wishes to leave it to posterity. 

Elaborate notes supply the most nearly complete possible information about the circumstances of 
composition of each poem, its first appearance and subsequent history. This weight of material 
and a sketch of Mr. Riley's life compiled from various interviews and told in his own words furnish the 
first accurate survey of his literary life, and satisfy that widespread and natural curiosity about the 
‘* People’s Poet Laureate.” 


(Ready in November) THE COMPLETE WORKS OF = (Bagraphical Edition) 


JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


NEW YORK THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY INDIANAPOLIS 
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LATEST BOOKS FOR BOYS ano GIRLS 





Treasure Mountain 
By EDWIN L. SABIN 


Two of the “Bar B™ boys turn prospectors and 
have striking adventures on the gold trail. _Illus- 


trated by Rowe. 
$1.50 


Airship Cruising from 


Christmas Tree House 


By MARY F. LEONARD 


A sequel to “‘ Everyday Susan,” and just as full 
of lively interest for girls of 12 to 16 years old. 


With 8 illustrations. 


Silver Fox Farm 


By JAMES OTIS 


The exciting experiences of the Silver Fox Farmers 
in the airship “Smuggler.” Illustrated by Copeland. 


$1.50 


$1.50 


Dorothy Brooke across 


the Sea 


By FRANCES C. SPARHAWK 
Adventures of two typical American college girls 
among foreign scenes. Illustrated by Merrill. 
$1.50 


Boys’ Life of General Sheridan 
By WARREN LEE GOSS 
An inspiring biography of the great commander and description of 
his campaigns. 6 maps, 16 full-page illustrations. 





$1.50 
The Boys’ Wellington In the Once Upon 
By H. F. B. WHEELER a Time 
A clear, readable account of By LILIAN GASK 
- oo the Iron Duke. Sew ck te when wea 
ilustrations. lived in trees and caves. Illus- 


$1.50 net 


The Story of Robert 
the Bruce 


By ROBERT L. MACKIE 
A biography that reads like 
romance. illustrated by Wil- 
liams. 

$1.50 net 


In the Days of 
Lionheart 
By WALLACE GANDY 
A story of boys’ life in the reign 
of Richard Coeur de Lion. _II- 
lustrated by Orr. 
$1.50 net 


The Northmen in 
Britain 
By ELEANOR HULL 
Authoritative history of an in- 
teresting period (787-1066). 
Illustrated by Williams. 
$1.50 net 


Stories from Dutch 


History 


trated by Wilson. 
$1.50 net 





Lessons from 


Nature’s Workshop 
By WILLIAM J. CLAXTON 
Entertaining chapters on birds, 
bees, ants, etc. 8 illustrations. 
$1.00 net 


The Conquerors of 


Peru 
By HENRY GILBERT 
History of the Spanish conquest 
retold from Prescott. Illustrated 
by Maybank. 
$1.50 net 


Heroes of Modern 


Europe 
By ALICE BIRKHEAD 
A score of chapters on Dante, 
Luther, Peter the Great, Napo- 
leon, etc. 16 illustrations. 
$1.50 net 











Heidi 


By ARTHUR H. DAWSON 





For Boy Scouts 


Boy Scouts in a 
Lumber Camp 


By JAMES OTIS 
Further adventures of the Boy 
Scouts of Penobscot, begun in 
“Boy Scouts in the Maine 
Woods.” 4. illustrations by 
Copeland. 


$1.25 


For Uncle Sam, 


Boss 
Or, Boy Scouts at Panama 


By PERCY K. FITZHUGH 
Full of authentic information 
about the big Canal, and a capital 
story, too. With 4 illustrations 
by Fisk. 


$1.25 


For Camp Fire Girls 


Camp Brave Pine 
By HARRIET T. COMSTOCK 


A realistic description by this 
popular writer of the summer 
camp of five Camp Fire Girls and 
their Guardian on a deserted New 
Hampshire farm. With 8 illus- 


trations. 


$1.25 net 


Story of the French 


Revolution 
By ALICE BIRKHEAD 

















A view of Holland from its first 
settlement; based on Motley. 16 











By JOHANNA SPYRI 





Causes, main events, and results 
of the great social upheaval. 16 





een $1.50 net A beautiful holiday edition | _ illustrations. 
: of this famous story, at a $1.50 net 
; a % es ee, a nnn" 
The =a } Dasiiling plates, large type, handsome Tanglewood Tales 
NATHAN HASKELL poz binding. 16 illustrations in | By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 
r A representative collection of Rus- color by Copeland. Elaborate holiday edition. 14 col- 
sian folk tales. 8 colored drawings $1.50 met ored illustrations, 16 drawings in 
by Bilibin. black and white, etc. 
$1.00 net $1.50 net 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY : : NEW YORK 
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For more extended reviews of import. 
ant new books, fiction, juveniles and 
works of general interest, see “The New 
Books of the Month” and “The Children’ 
Hour.” 








Fiction 
Adventures of Captain O’Shea. By 
Ralph D. Paine. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
$1.35 postpaid. 


Four stories, the hero of which is a 
doughty captain who gets into many 
strange situations on land and on sea, 
The titles of the tales are “The Cast. 
aways,” “The King of Trinadaro,” “The 
Liner ’Alastian’” and “The Branded 
Man.” 


Anne, Actress. By Juliet G. Sager. F. 
A. Stokes Company. $1.25 postpaid. 


Review later. 


Bathsheba’s Letters. By Mary J. Ta- 
ber. John C. Winston Company. 


That all the little Quaker maidens were 
not so demure as their bonnets suggested 
you may discover for yourself in this 
charming little volume of twenty letters. 
Bathsheba (or Bashy) writes the letters 
to her cousin Deborah, and in them re- 
veals her real self along with the telling 
of her many experiences. Born early in 
the nineteenth century, Bashy starts 
writing at eight years. As her years in- 
crease the letters grow longer, telling of 
many deliciously humorous happenings 
at the boarding and finishing schools she 
attends. There’s a romance, too, and 
glimpses of the Mexican and Civil Wars. 


Because of Jane. By J. E. Buckrose. 
George H. Doran Company. 


A rather simple, charming little story 
of a precocious small girl. Written in 
this author’s usual quiet vein, but lack- 
ing a good deal of the captivating humor 
that generally characterizes her stories. 


Bendish. By Maurice Hewlett. Charle 
Scribner’s Sons Pub. $1.35 postpaid. 


Review later. 


Book of Evelyn, The. By Geraldine 
Bonner. Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


Evelyn, a young woman just border- 
ing on spinsterhood, tells of the ad- 
ventures that befell herself and her fel- 
low-boarders. Among the latter was 4 
young opera singer, whose great beauty 
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attracted all to her side, and who was 
having great difficulty in finding a 
“soul.” Everyone loved Lizzie, the singer, 
but all knew that she possessed no “tem- 
perament” and could therefore not sing. 
A great trouble comes to the girl, how- 
ever, and she wakes up to find that at 
last she has attained her greatest wish. 


Broadway Jones. By George M. Co- 
han and Edward Marshall. G. W. Dil- 
lingham Company. 


This story is an exceedingly humorous 
one, in which the hero is Broadway Jones, 
thus known because of his particular love 
for the glamor of Broadway. 

Jones is the descendant of the Jones’ 
chewing-gum people of Jonesville, Con- 
necticut. But the gum business has no 
attraction for Broadway, so at twenty- 
one he carries his fortune and himself to 
Broadway, where he speedily proceeds to 
do away with a million dollars as quickly 
as possible. It is then that the fun be- 
gins, and keeps on until the end of the 
book, when Jones realizes that even in a 
little country town one may find a few 
good things, particularly among the 
women. 


City of Purple Dreams, The. F. G. 
Browne & Company. 


In the “city of purple dreams” lives 
Randolph Fitzhugh, a vagabond, as we 
first meet him—the great “wheat king,” 
as he later becomes. The book is essen- 
tially a character study of a man who is 
a curious combination of character. Gen- 
erous, sympathetic, thoughtful of others 
to the extreme, he is a pure egoist. For- 
ever he is attempting to put himself in 
the limelight. The man possesses won- 
derful confidence in himself, which to- 
gether with an excellent histrionic ability 
renders him able to cope with any situa- 
tion. 


Count of Luxemburg, The. By George 
Edwardes and Harold Simpson. G. W. 
Dillingham Company. 


To those who saw the “Count of Lux- 
embourg,” so popular among theatre- 
goers during the past season, this book 
adapted from the play will come as a 
pleasant surprise. 


The story deals with a young count, 
who, in order to pay a debt of honor, 
Marries an unknown woman. All goes 
well until the Count discovers that he 
loves another and is not free to wed her. 
Strange circumstances arise, however, 
through which the Count is at last made 
happy. 


Cur and the Coyote, The. By Edward 
Peple. Moffat, Yard and Company. 50 
cents, postpaid. 


A short story that was published in 
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The Greatest Novel of the Year 


HALL CAINE?’S masterpiece 
The Woman Thou Gavest Me 


Being the Story of Mary O’ Neill 
FOURTH LARGE PRINTING 


This wonderful romance is being read and 
discussed in every community of consequence. 
It is the book of the Year—one of those rare 
novels which appeals to people in every walk 
of life. The startling revelations of Mary 
O’Neill form a love story for all the world and 
for all time, in which Hall Caine has presented 
a remarkable analysis of the modern marriage. 
It reveals the relation of Man to Woman 
from the Cradle to the Grave. 


$1.35 net. Postpaid, $1.50 
Diana Ardway 


By VAN Zo Post. [Illustrated in color by Gayle Hoskins. 
Cloth, $1.25 net. Postpaid, $1.37. 
This unconventional love story is a tale of primitive passions in modern characters. 


The author pictures scenes and people with startling frankness. It isa riot of life 
and love—bubbling over with wit—quick in action. 


The Streak 


By DAvip Porrer. 
paid, $1.37. 
There have been numerous stories of the Philippines, but it has remained for 
David Potter to do for the ‘‘Island’’ in ‘‘The Streak ’’ what Kipling’s ‘‘ Kim’’ did 
for India, and Hichens’ ‘‘ Garden of Allah’’ for Egypt. It is an exceptionally strong 
story of heroism and savagery, of wild passion and tender love. 


Ruth Anne 


By Rost CULLEN BRYANT. [Illustrated by Will Grefé. 
Cloth, $1.25 net. Postpaid, $1.37. 

The splendid humanness of this story will give great enjoyment to all who do not 

care for novels of the wishy-washy type. It is a love story of rare naturalness, 


uplifting in its outlook upon life, and the romance of Ruth Anne and Dr. Hollander 
is one of subtle beauty. 


Thorley Weir 


By E. F. BENSON. 12mo. 
net. Postpaid, $1.50. 

Mr. Benson’s novels are remarkable for their lucidity 
of expression as well as their depth of insight into 
human relations. This new story is both grave and gay 
and the author talks well about things that really matter. 


12mo. 


Illustrated. 


12mo. Cloth, $1.25 net. Post- 


12mo. 


Cloth, $1.35 


By the Author of ‘‘ From the Car Behind ’’ 


The Unafraid 


By ELEANOR M. INGRAM. Three illus- 
trations in color by Edmund Frederick. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.25 net. Postpaid, $1.37. 
Readers of Miss Ingram's automobile racing story, 
‘* From the Car Behind,’’ will remember with pleasure 
the American impetuosity of that tale. The new novel is written in the same lively 
style. Itisa joyous, dashing, care-killing story—a characteristic Ingram achievement. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPAN 


PUBLISHERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Horace says: 
“This is hardly a love tale; it scarce qualifies as a 

ringing narrative of wild freebooter, or swashbuckling 
blade; nor is it much of a chronicle of wrongs righted, 

or rights wronged. Let us say rather it is a near-epic 

of the tropics; hot air, luxuriant vegetation, work, play, 
bananas, manana, burnt sienna, accompanied by the 


usual whimsies of fortune, and a sprinkling of vicissi- 
tudes, to give it spice.” 


A 
Tonic 
for the 


Book 


or Trimming the Tropics 
Emmet F Harts 


Weary 


HONK AND HORACE 


or, Trimming the Tropics 
By EMMET F. HARTE 


Here is a story whose breezy originality, lively, laugh- 
provoking humor, quick-moving plot, with a dash of romance 
and rich local color, will more than please readers. Refresh- 
ingly new; told with a delightfully personal style. 


HONK AND HORACE is a ringing story of adventure, 
with.the characteristic spice of American humor. Embryo 
empire builders in comic opera Central America, in a scene 
that involves buccaneers of finance and counter buccaneers— 
feminine, and militant at that—leading up to a culmination 


of romance and laughter. Done with inimitable humor and 
lively imagination. 


The illustrations are by F. Fox, famous for his cartoons. 
Many clever pen-and-ink sketches, with a laugh in each. 


Very attractive and artistic pictorial cover and jacket 
design in fullcolor. 288 pages. $1.00 net. 


= a. 
“Munsey’s” in 1909, now issued in book 
form with clever illustrations. 


Dave’s Daughter. By Patience B. Cole, 
F. A. Stokes Company. $1.00 Postpaid. 


Review later. 


Desire of the Moth, The. By Maxwell 
Gray. D. Appleton & Company, $1.35 
postpaid. 


Review later. 


Desired Woman, The. By Will N. Har- 
ben. Harper & Bros. $1.30, postpaid, 

In The Desired Woman many will find 
an interesting story of town and country 
life in Georgia. The plot itself is com. 
monplace enough, and the author lacks 
that mysterious and indispensable faculty 
of endowing his people with life-likeness 
—they seem wooden dolls that move as 
he moves them. Yet certain episodes, no- 
tably the tragic suffering and death of 
Mostyn’s little son, are handled with viv- 
idness, sureness and appeal, and the in- 
creased strength of the story toward the 
end makes it well worth reading. And 
no one now writing describes Georgia— 
particularly its farm and mill life—bet- 
ter than Mr. Harben. 


Destroyer, The. By Burton E. Steven- 
son. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.30 postpaid. 


Review later. 


Diana Ardway. By Van Zo Post. J.B. 
Lipipneott Company. $1.25 postpaid. 


Review later. 


Discovering “Evelina.” George H. Dor- 
an Company. 


This is a companion volume to The Jes- 
samy Bride. But it is not so well done as 
the first book and can scarcely be expect- 
ed to prove so popular. At the best Fanny 
Burney is a mouselike, colorless little fig- 
ure, and this is the story of Fanny, and 
how she wrote her great book in secret 
and was discovered. Garrick figures 
largely in the narrative, and Hester 
Thrale, afterward Mrs. Piozzi, has her 
share in the action. 


Dust of the Road, The. By Marjorie 
Patterson. Henry Holt & Co. $1.30 
postpaid. 


Tony, a young American girl, born in 
Virginia, at an early age seeks diversion 
on the stage. Finding that she can not 
get the best experience in this country, 
she goes abroad to Paris, Berlin and Lon- 
don. Here she studies with a number of 
tlhe great masters and meets many inter- 
esting people, among them David Hearn, 
a queer combination of playwright, actor 
and critic. 

Tony is a charming young girl, who 
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which she clings, 
noble girlhood. 


maintains a pure and 


By Georges Oh- 
$1.25 post- 


Eagle’s Talon, The. 
net. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


paid. 


Review later. 


Enchanting Mysteries of Kathleen Car- 


ter, The. By Pierre Le Clercq, Edward 
J. Clode. $1.35 postpaid. 

Fatima. By Rowland Thomas. Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.35 postpaid. 


One wonders why Mr. Thomas expended 
his really large gift in writing this some- 
what fantastic tale of modern Egypt; of 
the clever, pretty woman who spoiled a 
good fool without succeeding in making 
of him a good husband. Mr. Thomas 
creates atmosphere that is undeniably 
convincing, but his story fails to impress 
in the way its author means it to do. It 
is true that his work is a parable on wom- 
an; his heroine tries her hand at life’s 
experiments with a zest that is wholly 
feminine, and learns the lesson at last of 
being content with what the gods have 
given her. But so wrapped up in imagery 
is his tale that one grows weary of 
the figures, the roundabout method of 
narration, and the lack of power to grip 
the interest and hold it. 


Footprints Beneath the S-.ow. By Hen- 
ry Bordeaux. Duffield & Co. $1.25 


Notice later. 


Gold. By Stewart Edward White. Dou- 
bleday, Page & Co. $1.35 postpaid. 


Review later. 


The Golden Hollow. By Rena Carey 
Sheffield. John Lane Company. $1.00. 


Notice later. 


Golden Road, The. By L. M. Montgom- 
ery. L. C. Page & Co. $1.25, postpaid. 


Miss Montgomery must do better than 
this if she is to hold the audience she won 
with Anne of Green Gables. No author 
can go on indefinitely selling on the 
strength of her first books. The Golden 
Road is more “Story Girl” stories, as usu- 
al done in a more or less delightful way, 
but certainly the only readers to whom 
this book can be really recommended is 
the young reader of sixteen or eighteen, 
who will find interesting matter in the 
paper the King children ran, and in the 
pleasant times they and the “story girl” 
tad. For such readers the book is ap- 
prepriate and wholesome. 


Golden Rule Dollivers, The. 
garet Cameron. 
$1.00. 


By Mar- 
Harper & Brothers. 


The story of two good-natured people, 
who tried to please their friends by shar- 
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[hese important Fall Books have 


never been printed serially in 


any mag azine : 





Laddie— true-blue story 


By Gene Stratton-Porter 


Author of ‘‘Freckles,’’ ‘‘A Girl of the Lim- 
berlost,’’ ‘‘ The Harvester,”’ etc. 


250,000 copies sold in five weeks 
25,000 more on press 


Reviewers every where voice the sentiment 
of the New York Sun: ‘‘ The people in it 
are reaband genuine, differing but little in 
in character and surroundings from the 
healthy, decent American the whole country 
has bred from the beginning. It is asong 
of thanksgiving for home which everyone 
will appreciate. 


Illustrated by Herman Pfeifer. Net, $1.35 


Carlo By A. B. Frost 


The man whodrew Uncle Remus has come 
again to life with his funniest book. Carlo 
is a dog, but you’ll agree with us that he’s 
no common specimen of the canine species. 
He’sa dog witha past ; as he moves through 
these pages on his eventful career you’ll 
realize that he will also havea future. The 
pictures of his doings are a rare delight. 


Net. $1.00 


The Lovely 
Lady By Mary Austin 


Author of ‘‘A Woman of Genius,’’ ‘* The 
Land of Little Rain,”’ etc. 


The mortgage weighed heavily, so Peter 
decided he would have to become rich and 
picked out the richest man in those parts 
to tell him how to go about it to get rich. 
Though the information he obtained was 
vague, Peter got something tangible from 
his visit—a vision of his ‘‘ lovely lady.’ 
This vision never left him, and though for 
many years he searched high and low for 
her, of all the women that he met, none 
resembled her. But finally he found her. 
And the story of how this came about is a 
delightful love story, idyllic yet true to life. 


Frontispiece in colors. Net, $1.00 


A Son of the 
Hills By Harriet T. Comstock 


Author of ‘‘ Joyce of the North Woods”’ 

Sandy Morley, too, felt the call of the 
great outside; the call to leave the squalid 
home way up in the Virginia mountains for 
a broader and better world that his fore- 
fathers had heard but failed to heed. But 
Sandy left, leaving his father and lil’ Cyn- 
thia, and resolved that he would not return 
until he could help ‘‘us-all.’’ The story 
of his return and of his regeneration of 
Lost Hollow is told with all the vigor and 
restraint which have made ‘‘ Joyce of the 
North Woods’”’ so universally popular. 

Illustrated. Net, $1.25 


Wild Animals 
at Home 


By Ernest Thompson Seton 


Author of ‘‘Rolf in the Woods,’’ ‘‘ Wild 
Animals I Have Known,”’ etc. 


In these new tales one gets vivid insights 
into the life and habits of our furry friends, 
impressions that recall that wonderful com- 
panion volume, ‘‘ Wild Animals I Have 
Known.’’ It is the animal psychology, so 
difficult of mastering, which Mr. Seton 
knows from A to Z; this is the ‘‘ something 
different,’’ the very appealing, human qual- 
ity which marks his stories. 


Illustrated by the author. Net, $1.50 

Virginia 
By Ellen Glasgow 
Author of ‘‘ The Battle-Ground,’ 
Miller of Old Church,”’ etc 

The book that has been the storm-center 
of discussion for four months. A story of 
the woman question in its broadest bearing 
on wife, husband and children, 

‘*She is just, even loving, in her portrait 
of ‘Virginia,’ but she is just also to her 
husband, whose love Virginia loses, for she 
makes Virginia comprehend in the wreck 
of her life that its failure was her own 
fault.’’—Brooklyn Eagle. 

Frontispiece. Net, $1.35 


“*The 
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ing with them their big touring car. 
What happened is often extremely funny. 


Gringos, The. By B. M. Bower, Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.25. 


Another typical tale by this author of 
Western stories, whose work has attained 
such great popularity through the “Pop- 
ular Magazine.” 


Happy Acres. By Edna Turpin DuBois. 
The Macmillan Company. $1.25 net. 


Review later. 


Headquarter Recruit, The. By Richard 
Dehan. F. A. Stokes Company. $1.25 
postpaid. 


Short stories by the author of Between 
Two Thieves. She is a master at short- 
story writing and these tales are exam- 
ples of some of her best work. 


His Great Adventure. By Robert Her- 
rick. The Macmillan Company. 


A somewhat different book from those 
Mr. Herrick has done heretofore. It is 
the tale of a young man who, by chance, 
is thrown into the position of guardian of 
a young girl whom he has never seen, 
and of whose existence he is sure only 
through a process of deductive reasoning. 
He proves a most able trustee, however, 
in the face of great danger, and succeeds 
in making himself a name as well as a 
fortune for his unknown ward. As a 
dramatist he projects a people’s theater, 
and in the capacity of manager of this 
comes into contact with a_ delightful 
Southern girl. Only after he has proved 
himself her benefactor does he discover 
that she is the girl for whom he is seek- 
ing. 


His Father’s Wife. By J. E. Patter- 
son. The Macmillan Company. $1.35 
postpaid. 


Notice later. 


House of Shame, The. By Charles Fel- 
ton Pidgin. Cosmopolitan Press. 


This “novel with a purpose” is intend- 
ed to expose the plural marriage contract- 
ed in secret, or rather to expose the Mor- 
mon system as the protector and begetter 
of such polygamous unions. Mr. Pidgin 
is so far in earnest that he proposes an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States and asks the readers of 
The House of Shame, when it has con- 
vinced them of the horrible disease of 
Mormonism, to work for the amendment, 
which gives Congress power to legislate 
concerning marriage and divorce. 


Hurrying Fate and Geraldine. By Flor- 
ence Morse Kingsley. Franklin Bigelow. 
$1.20. 


Insidious Dr. Fu Manchu. By Sax Roh- 
mer. McBride, Nast & Co. $1.25 post- 
vaid. 
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Books of Interest 
er ee ae 
| ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS | 


In Thackeray’s London =’ * siya’ 


Descriptions and charcoal drawings of the haunts of Thackeray's 
characters, by one of the most popular artists and authors of to-day 
A beautiful volume and a fitting memorial to the great novelist. ; 


21 illustrations. Net $3.50. Edition de luxe, circular on request 


Folk of the Woods By LUCIUS C. PARDEE 


Stories of the woodland folk that haunt the forest by the old oak 
tree told by the patriarch himself. hey are queer little creatures he 
tells of and the illustrations by Charles Livingston Bull are very quaint 


Altogether a charming volume. 10 illustrations in color. Net $2.00 


The Wonderful Adventures of Nils 


By SELMA LAGEROF Illustrated by Mary Hamilton Frye 

A very beautiful edition of this fairy lore classic. Miss Frye has 
caught the spirit of the story in a wonderful way and has produced 3 
fascinating series of illustrations. 25 j/Jystrations in color. Net $3.50 


NEW ROMANCES 


In Search of a Husband  ® conra Hanns 


Shall a poor giri search for a husband with money or shall love 
overbalance all else in the match? is the question Joy Marr has to face. 
Her decision is not hasty but it’s wise—at least for her. 


Illustrated. Net $1.35 
The Spotted Panther 


By JAMES FRANCIS 
DWYER 
Mr. Dwyer's imagination is wonderfully rich and here he tells 
the story of the search for the Great Parong of Buddah through the 
wilds of Borneo and of the wierd adventures of the Templeton party 


in the course of it. Illustrated by Gordon Grant. Net $1.25 


The Man Between By WALTER ARCHER FROST 


The curse of a South African witch-doctor and its baneful effect on 
the lives of Ormsby the American and his three companions. A tale of 
suspense in which you wouldn't guess the outcome until the last chapter. 


Illustrated by Harold McCormick. Net $1.25 


The Golden Barrier By AGNES AND 


EGERTON CASTLE 

How money, in spite of which they married, came between Danvers 
and his wife. Their solution of the difficult question is interesting 
and full of dramatic incident. Net $1.30 


Refractory Husbands = “cirmc’ 


The author who has put the commuter on the literary map, tells 
somé more good stories about these homelike folk, stories of little 
adventures you too may have had in the early days of your own 


married life. Frontispiece. Net $1.00 


Jack Chanty By HULBERT FOOTNER 


Jack Chanty was a mystery to the trappers of the Northwest. 
Good looking, hale and hearty, he had no apparent reason for leaving 
the “outside.” But Jack's past—whatever it was—followed him in the 
persons of Garrod and Linda and at length the truth comes out with 


ramatic consequences. Illustrated by Sherman Potts. Net $1.25 





° . ° 
The Confessions of Arsene Lupin 
By MAURICE LEBLANC 
You expect Lupin to startle you—but here he outdoes himself. 
First as criminal, then as a detective and public benefactor and finally 
—married. “Lupin's caught at last.’ you say? You turn the page 
and another surprise greets you Illustrated. Net $1.25 
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to Every Reader 


Under the Christmas Stars “ficamonn’ 


How the Christmas reunion of the Fernald family was threatened 
with disruption and by the instruction of one new member and saved 
by the birth of another. It is a story of all the delightful sentiment of 
“On Christmas Day in the Morning.” 

Illus. by Alice Barber Stephens. Cloth, net $.50. Leather, net $1.00 


. 9 > . 
The Children’s Book of Christmas Stories 
By ASA DON DICKINSON and ADA M. SKINNER 
All the children are alike in loving Christmas stories, and here are 
just the ones they like the best. They are stories that have delighted 
children for the ages past and will do so for the many years to come, 


Frontispiece. Net $1.25 
The Best Stories in the World ‘ iasson 


Adam and Eve (so the story goes) had but twelve good excuses for 
laughter. We've progressed since then—here are 400 and they are all 
branded O. K. by a man who knows—Mr. Masson of “Life.” Noy $1.00 


The Friendly Road By DAVID GRAYSON 








Illustrated by Thomas Fogarty 

The friendly road is an easy road for David Grayson to travel— 
he simply can't help it. He tells here of various friends, good ones, too, 
he meets on his joyful way while following the genial occupation of a 
“knight of the road. Cloth, net $1.35. Leather, net $1.50 


Out of the Dark 


Though cut off from the outside world by all usual approaches. 
Miss Keller's mind is tremendously active, her views on current prob- 
lems extremely illuminating. Here she discusses social conditions, 
blindness and its prevention and other problems uppermost in her mind. 


Frontispiece. Net 1.00 
War and Waste 


Dr. Jordan proves by cold facts the waste of war not only in money 
but in lives—the best and bravest of our stock which is lost. It's a 
plea for peace on frankly utilitarian grounds. Net $1.25 


Crowds By GERALD STANLEY LEE 


“*Crowds’ is one of those books that makes you chuckle when you 
are reading them to yourself and make you go to find somebody to read 
aloud to. It is full of clever writing." —The Independent. Net $1.35 


The Mixing : What the Hillport Neighbors Did 
By BOUCK WHITE 

What the “city colony” of Hillport did for that dirty, degraded 

town you can do for yours by using the same methods. It makes a 

fascinating story, this regeneration of a spiritless village, one that may 

well inspire others to follow. Net $1.20 


The Boy Scouts’ Hike Book ” tive” 


The first volume of “The Boy Scouts’ Library,” a series designed 
to supplement “The Boy Scouts’ Manual. The present volume tells 
everything you want to know about a “hike” of any length, from a 
half-hour's walk to a thousand-mile bicycle trip. Net $50 


. 
The Knapp Method of Growing Cotton 
By H. E. SAVELY and W. A. MERCIER 
By using the Knapp method, two bales of cotton are grown where 
one grew before. It has been adopted by the Farmers’ Co-operative 
Demonstration Work, an organization of many thousand members, and 
with it their success has beentremendous. The present work explains 
the Knapp method in detail. Illustrated. Net $1.00 


By HELEN KELLER 


By DAVID STARR JORDAN 
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Jack Chanty. By Hulbert Footner. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.25 postpaid. 


Mr. Footner has created a lovable and 
a live figure in Jack. It is another story 
of the Canadian northwest, and the hero 
is a sprightly, gay, banjo-playing indi- 
vidual, who gives life to any place into 
which he goes and inspires his fellows 
with the good feeling that a fine, whole- 
some nature brings. 


Joy of Youth, The. By Eden Phill- 
potts. Little, Brown & Co. $1.30 post- 
paid. 


Review later. 


Laddie’s Choice. By Mary Thurston. 
Dodd, Mead & Company. $1.00. 


Notice later. 


Little Window, The. By Helen M. 
Hodsdon. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


A sweet little story of a woman who 
bolts the windows of her heart, as well as 
those of her house, aaginst her sister,who 
has married against her wishes. At a 
meeting one night, the spinster is im- 
pressed by a so-called “New Thoughter” 
—the speaker of the evening—and she is 
finally convinced that she has been doing 
her sister a rank injustice. 


Lot Barrow. By Viola Meynell. Rich- 
ard G. Badger. $1.25 postpaid. 


Lu of the Ranges. By Elenor Mor- 
daunt. Sturgis & Walton Company. $1.35 
postpaid. 


Notice later. 


Madeline at Her Mirror. By Marcelle 
Tinayre. John Lane Company. $1.25 
postpaid. 


Notice later. 


Maid of the Forest, The. By Randall 
Parrish. A. C McClurg & Co. $1.35 
postpaid. 


Notice later. 


Main Road, The. By Maude Radford. 
Warren. Harper & Brothers. $1.35 
postpaid. 


Notice later. 


Mainsail Haul, A. By John Masefield. 
The Macmillan Company. $1.25 postpaid. 


Stories in a small book, a volume in the 
collection of Masefield’s work that is 
now being issued. The growing popular- 
-ity of this poet has made such an edition 
possible, and his admirers will be glad to 
become acquainted with these earlier pro- 
ductions. 










Man Between, The. By Walter Archer 
Frost. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.25 
postpaid. 
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By STEWARD EDWARD WHITE 


Author of “The Riverman,” “The Blazed Trail,” 
“The Rules of the Game,” Etc. 


q, A throbbing story of man’s passions 
chock full of the real adventurous spirit 
that was abroad in the 49’s. Romance 
once held high carnival in the land and 
the electric news of gold discoveries in 
California drew thousands around the 
Horn or across Panama to the Pacific 
and thence to the diggings. As a pic- 
ture of this feverish time when men 
dared all to win or lose a fortune, 
‘*Gold”’ will remain unforgettable, the 
very restraint of its realism giving an 
indellible quality to the exciting and 
many-colored life of the mining camp. 
Illustrated in color by Thomas Fogarty 
Net, $1.35 


JUST OUT: “African Camp Fires” 
Illustrated. Net $1.50 


(Companion volume to “* The Land of Footprints’’) 


A picture of a new Africa by a man who has seen 
with fresh eyes. 





Garden City DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. New York 
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Man Who Saw Wrong, The. By Jacob 
Fisher. John C. Winston Company, $1.29 
postpaid. 


Review later. 


Marian. By Ralph Stock. Little, Brown 
& Co. $1.30 postpaid. 


Notice later. 


Marriage of Mademoiselle Gimel, The. 
By Rene Bazin. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.25 postpaid. 


Five stories, the first three of which 
have not appeared before. They are M. 
Bazin’s usual artistic work, and will make 
a strong appeal to those readers who are 
always impressed with this author’s great 
simplicity of narration and his ability to 
produce an effect without the least hint 
of affectation. 


Master’s Degree, A. By Margaret Hill 
McCarter. A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.00 
postpaid. 


Notice later. 


Merrilie Dawes. By Frank H. Spear- 
man. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.35 post- 
paid. 

The heroine is the typical modern 
spoiled child of millionaire parents. She 
has no one in the world at the age of 
twenty-three except her numerous friends, 
most of whom are interested in her for 
her money and because of a certain ec- 
centricity about her. Finally the fiance 
of her dearest friend falls in love with 
her and Merrilie with him. The story 
ends charmingly and in such a way that 
we do not feel as if Merrilie had been at 
fault in robbing her friend of her lover. 


Mixing, The. By Bouck White. Double- 
day, Page & Co. $1.20 postpaid. 

Review later. 

Modern Eve, A. By May Edginton. 
F. A. Stokes Company. $1.25 postpaid. 

Notice later. 


Naughty Sophia. By Winifred Letts. 
E. J. Clode. $2.00 postpaid. 


November Joe. By Hesketh Prichard. 
Houghton, Mifflin Company. $1.25 


November Joe has the detective  in- 
stinct, as well as the knowledge of a 
woodsman. The combination makes 4 
new kind of detective story. 


Open Sesame. By B. Paul Neuman. 
George H. Doran Company. $1.25 post- 
paid. 


Review later. 


Outlaw, The. By David Henessey. 


George H. Doran Company. $1.25 post- 


paid. 


Notice later. 
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Patty Leroy. Anonymous. 
Badger. $1.00 postpaid. 


In this dainty story of the South dur- 
ing the ante-bellum days we meet Patty 
Leroy, 2 self-centered coquette, whole sole 
idea was to enjoy life regardless of the 
miseries of her kinspeople. The vicissi- 
tudes of the Leroy family and the joy 
caused by Patty’s total reform are com- 
bined with pleasing results. 


Richard C. 





Picture Tales from Welsh Hills. By 


Bertha Thomas. F. G. Browne & Co. 


$1.25. 

Stories that prove their author some- 
thing of an artist. Rather original and 
appealing to those who like atmospheric 
fiction. 





Refractory Husbands. By Mary Stew- 
art Cutting. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
$1.00 postpaid. 


Clever short stories of a humorous 
type, containing a good deal of truth, 
however, in their foundations. It belongs 
with Little Stories of Marriage and of 
Courtship. 





Richard Furlong. By E. Temple Thurs- 


ton. D. Appleton & Co. 
Notice later. 


$1.35 postpaid. 





Rue and Roses. By Angela Langer. 
George H. Doran Company. 


A kind of second Marie-Claire, the au- 
tobiography of a girl of temperament 
who loves passionately without avail. For 
those who care for these psychological 
analyses of the feminine, especially the 
overwrought feminine, a book like this 
has a place, but its only real recommen- 
dation in a more general way is the puri- 
ty of its English and its disarming sim- 
plicity. 


Runaway Ring, A. By Mrs. Henry 
Dudeney. Duffield & Co. 


Mysterious throughout, this book con- 
tains an enormous interest from cover to 
cover. Aunt Frusannah and her so- 
called niece Fanny, run around the coun- 
try in an endeavor to find a quiet dwell- 
ing in which they may live comfortably 
upon a not too bountiful income. 
Fanny marries and from her husband 
learns some very unusual news concern- 
ing her birth and the woman whom she 
calls “Aunt.” The book thrills with pa- 
thos, yet it abounds in humor and good- 
fellowship. 


Ruth Anne. By Rose Cullen Bryant. J. 
8. Lippincott Company. $1.25 postpaid. 


Samphire. By Lady Sybil Grant. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1.50 postpaid. 


Sea Captain, The. By H. C. Bailey. 
George H. Doran Company: $1.25. 


Notice later. 
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The Feminist Movement 
in Fiction 


HAGAR 


By Mary Johnston 









To Have and to Hold, Prisoners of Hope, Audrey, Lewis 
Rand, The Long Roll, and Cease Firing 







Author of: 


In “Hagar” Miss Johnston has written the book that 
her admirers have always wished for and, latterly, ex- 


pected—a powerful story of the present day. 


to be more worshipped than understood. 


The story of her awakening and development is told 
with the imaginative understanding, the romantic fer- 
vor and richness of style of which the author is master. 
Miss Johnston is an active worker for the feminist cause, 
a leader in the movement that is making for fuller jus- 
This new book is at 
once an absorbing story and a wise, powerful, and effect- 
ive study of one of the greatest questions of the day. 


$1.40 met. 


tice for half the human race. 


Ready October 25. 





every page. Illustrated. $1.30 met. 








OTHERWISE PHYLLIS 








Boston 


‘“'The most delightful novel-heroine you’ve met in a long time. 


Postage 14 cents. 


Other Great Novels of the Year 


THE STORY OF WAITSTILL BAXTER 
By Kate Douglas Wiggin 


A dramatic story about the lives of two heroines, stepsisters of widely 
varying characteristics and temperaments, dealing entirely with their 
experiences as young women and not as children. 
sity, more dramatic ability, more of life’s problems present than in any of 
Mrs. Wiggin’s former stories, while the same sure human touch pervades 
Postage 14 cents. 


By Meredith Nicholson 


it all, but you love Phyllis.’’—Chicago Inter Ocean. 


‘*Presents some of the brightest and breeziest pages in recent fiction.’’— 
Frontispiece by Gibson. 


Indianapolis News. 


.s EYES 





‘‘A gripping, intensely human, thrilling, and engrossing tale ; a story in 
Pictures by R. 


every way worth while.’’—JLiterary Digest. 
$1.35 met. Postage 14 cents. 
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$1.35 net. 


By Henry Sydnor Harrison 


‘*A novel of most unusual interest—a counterpart of ‘Queed’ in charm, 
wit and quaint and delicate expression.’’—Richmond Times Dispatch. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


“Hagar” 
is the story of a girl’s life, a girl born in Virginia in the 
years following the War when woman was still a being 
set apart on a pedestal and content, for the most part, 


There is more inten- 


Postage 13 cents. 
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Notable New Books on The Century Co.’s Lists 


THE NEAR EAST 


Brilliant text by RoBERT HICHENS, author 
of ‘‘ The Holy Land,’’ etc. Eighteen illus- 
trations by Jules Guerin, twelve in the ex- 
quisite colors of the originals. Many illustra- 
tions also from fine photographs. A volume 
of notable distinction. 


Royal octavo, 268 pages. Price $6.00 net, 
postage 26 cents, 


ROMANTIC 
AMERICA 


By ROBERT HAVEN SCHAUFFLER, author of 
‘“Romantic Germany:’’ Frontispiece in color 
and seventy-nine illustrations. Plates in tint, 
by notable artists, including Masfield Parrish, 
George Inness, Jr., Joseph Pennell, André 
Castaigne, Winslow Homer, etc. A joyous 
guide to America’s most interesting and pic- 
turesque places—rich in real information. 

Royal octavo. Price $5.00 net, carriage 19 cents 


THE HOUSE IN 
GOOD TASTE 


By ELSIE DE WoLFE, America’s most suc- 
cessful woman decorator. Frontispiece por- 
trait. Four inserts in color and forty-eight in 
black and white, showing interiors designed 
and carried out by Miss de Wolfe. A unique 
and practically helpful discussion of the 
problems of house furnishing, which come to 
every woman. 


Royal octavo, 200 pages. Price $2.50 net, 
postage 20 cents 


THE TRADE OF 
THE WORLD 


By JAMES DAVENPORT WHELPLEY. An 
authoritative and brilliant presentation of 
many phases of international trade and the 
vital part it plays in world progress. 

Illustrated from photographs. Octavo, 425 pages. 

Price $2.00 net, postage 16 cents 


THE TRUTH 
ABOUT CAMILLA 


By GERTRUDE HALL. A piquant tale of a 
fascinating Italian adventuress, whose days 
are crowded with colorand adventure. Done 
with much force. 

Price $1.30 net, postage 13 cents 


LITTLE SHAVERS 


Seventy-five of J. R. Shaver’s most popular and 
appealing pictures. ‘‘ Little Shaver’’ on the cover. 
Quarto, 150 pages. Price $1.00 net, postage 10 cents 





THE CENTURY CO. Union Square 






EVERY CHILD SHOULD 
HAVE 

MISS 

SANTA 

CLAUS 

OF THE 

PULLMAN 





The new book by ANNIE 
FELLOWS JOHNSTON, the 
most popular writer for 
children today, and pro}- 
ably the most widely read 
since Louisa Alcott. 

Christmas cover and 
altogether delightful il- 
lustrations, the frontis- 
piece in color by Reginald 
Birch. 


I2mo, 160 pages. Price $1.00 
net, postage 10 cents 







THE 
ARTHUR 
RACKHAM 
MOTHER 
GOOSE 


The most beautiful edi- 
tion of Mother Goose ever 
made, with cover, title- 
page and twelve full-page 
illustrations in full color 
and sixty black-and-white 
drawings by Arthur Rack- 
ham. 





Quarto, 250 pages. Price $2.50 
net, postage 24 cents 








One of the very best 
stories of adventure for 
American lads ever writ- 
ten— 





THE 
LAND OF 
MYSTERY 


By CLEVELAND Mor- 
FETT. Thescenes are set 
in the East, and the heroes 
are two real American 
lads. 





Many illustrations. Price $1.25 
net, postage 11 cents 
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Simpson. By _Elenor Mordaunt 
Houghton, Mifflin Company. $1.35 post. 
paid. 


Review later. 


The Soul of Unrest. By Emily Jenkin. 
son. Duffield & Co. 





There is something appealing in this 
story of a girl who learned all the poetic 
lore of her native country and then went 
to England to engage in social work and 
marry a prominent Socialist. The first 
half of the book is the stronger, since ip 
that all the wildness of the Scotch High- 
land coast is reproduced. After those 
earlier scenes the story lapses into a 
more conventional vein, which is, how- 
ever, very interesting and will provide 
romance for the novel reader who likes 
something a little better than the ordi- 
nary penny-in-the-slot story. 






Sphinx in the Labyrinth, The. By 
Maude Annesley. Duffield & Co. $1.25 
postpaid. 








Succession. By Ethel Sidgwick. Small, 
Maynard & Co. $1.50. 


Review later. 
Susette. By D. C. Calthrop. F. A. 
Stokes Company. $1.25 postpaid. 


Notice later. 





Taste of Apples. By Jeannette Lee. 
Dodd, Mead & Company. $1.25. 


Review later. 






Thirteenth Juror, The. By Frederick 
Trevor Hill. The Century Company. 
$1.20 postpaid. 


A story that shows how “big interests” 
can control the judiciary. This is the 
tale of a man who stuck to a hard case 
till he won it, though it meant beating 
out a man of the greatest cleverness, 
whose reputation for working in the in- 
terests of capital was widespread. This 
is a man’s book, written by a man who 
knows how to do a story of the law be 
cause he himself has had a large and 
varied experience. 





Vision Splendid, The. By William Mac- 
Leod Raine. G. W. Dillingham Company. 

A political story in which Jeff and 
James Farnum, cousins, are the two 
principal characters. James is a hand- 
some fellow, born for admiration, which 
he succeeds in winning from all. Beneath 
his veneer of brilliancy and kindness, 
however, lurks an intense selfishness of 
purpose. Jeff is of an entirely different 
type. Modesty is his chief virtue, while 
his quiet manner and aloofness make peo- 
ple distrust and almost dislike him. But 
a warm heart lies hidden within and it is 
(Continued on page 12) 
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THe Century Co. announces 


T.TEMBAR 





“You have inherited a very magnificent property—seventy thousand pounds a year, and Temple Barholm.” 


FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 


CLEVER PICTURES BY CHAPMAN 


Price $1.40 net, postage 12 cents 
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The best Christ- 
mas present for 
the boy or girl you 
care for most 1s 


ST. NICHOLAS 




















You know how much a child needs 
good, wholesome reading 


St. Nicholas is the valued friend of 
many thousands of boys and girls 
of all ages. It is a magazine that 
teaches the child during his leisure 
hours. It is full of ideas; it teaches 
young people to think—and it 
sparkles with exciting, wholesome 
stories, bright verses and beautiful 
pictures. You could not give a 
child a more welcome present than 
the comradeship of St. Nicholas. 


Subscription: $3.00 for 12 months 











St. Nicholas, for the 
year beginning in 
November, is a feast 
for boys and girls 
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es 


onl 
politically, but in winning the love of the 


woman whom both wish to marty, 





Wallingford and Blackie Daw, By 
George Randolph Chester. Bobbs-Merrilj 
Company. 


Another Wallingford book, which is as 
much as anybody can say. Wallingford 
and his friend Blackie are still at it—the 


usual unusual stunts in the manipulation 


of money and real estate. 





When Fools Rush In. By William R. 
Hereford. Bobbs-Merrill Company. $1.00 
postpaid. 


Believing that they were doing a good 
thing, friends of Bruce Converse, a young 
artist, and Eleanor Moore, a prima don- 
na, attempt to keep the two, who are des- 
perately in love with each other, apart. 
As usual, love wins out against fame and 
ambition, and the two who have already 
gained a great name in the world of art 
give themselves to each other. 


Whimsey Girl, The. By Charlotte Car- 
ty. Dodd, Mead & Co. 75 cents post- 
paid. 


Notice later. 





White Thread, The. By Robert Hali- 
fax. F. A. Stokes Company. $1.25 post- 
paid. 


Review later. 






Who Is My Neighbor? By J. L. Blanch- 
ard. Richard G. Badger. $1.00. 


Full of the excitement attending the 
successful search for gold, this story re- 
lates the experience of two humble men 
who became multi-millionaires. These 
enormously wealthy magnates then de- 
sired to solve the social problem and aid 
the deserving poor without pauperizing 
their benefactors; their methods are ably 
described. 





Will to Live, The. By M. P. Willcocks. 
The Macmillan Company. $1.35 postpaid. 
Review later. 


World of Women, A. By J. D. Beres- 
ford. The Macaulay Company. 


A rather unusual study of a plague 
that swept Europe and arrived in Eng- 


land, killing off the men and leaving the 
women to do the work of the world. What 
an unusual situation this created gives 


the main feature of the story. 


World’s Daughter, The. By Cyril Har- 
court. John Lane Company. $1.25 post- 


paid. 


Notice later. 





Young Lady, A. By Horace W. ©. 
Newte. John Lane Company. $1.25 post- 


paid. 


Notice later. 








Youth Will be Served. By Dolf Wyl- 
jarde. John Lane Company. $1.30 post- 
paid. 

Review later. 


Biography and History 


Abbe Edgeworth and His Friends. By 
y. M. Montague Brentano. $3.75. 


A big biography, handsomely bound 
and designed as a gift-book. Excellent 
in matter and form. 


Autobiography of a Working Woman. 
By Adelheid Popp. F. G. Browne & Co. 


To denounce with vehemence an exist- 
ing social evil is a comparatively easy 
task. But so to present the difficulty and 
suggest a remedy which will make an ef- 
fective appeal is not without its draw- 
backs. Many persons, conscious of the 
oppression of the laboring classes, do not 
act until the blood of the oppressed cries 
for aid. 

Adelheid Popp has arisen from the 
lower ranks of society. She is known to 
the English reader for the first time 
through The Autobiography of a Work- 
ing Woman, translated by E. C. Harvey. 
Her career of unrelenting toil amid al- 
most inexpressible horrors in Austrian 
factories should call forth sincerest sym- 
pathy. 

Though this work is an exposition of 
factory conditions in Austria, a similar 
environment exists in American plants. 
Hence this volume is of common interest 
to factory worker and to those in author- 
ity. The spiritual triumph of a life whose 
physical strength has been sacrificed to 
gain a livelihood is an inspiration which 
no one can afford to evade. 

Each will appreciate more fully his re- 
sponsibilities to his fellow-man. This 
work will encourage all to solicit and en- 
force a social condition in which justice 
shall reign supreme, insuring to every 
man a genuine life full of ennobling pos- 
sibilities. 


Autobiography of George Dewey, Ad- 
miral of the Navy. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.50. 


One of the most important of the fall 
books in biography. Review later. 


Beginnings of Modern Ireland, The. 
By Philip Wilson-Norman. Remington & 
Co. $3.25 postpaid. 


Beyond the Frontier. By George Bird 
Grinnell. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50. 


More adventures of Indian fighters in a 
series that has made Mr. Grinnell’s name 
well-known as a biographer of pioneer In- 
dians and early soldiers in the West. 


Blackfeet Indian Stories. By George 
Bird Grinnell. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


“The Militant Women— 


99 
and Women 
By EDNA KENTON, is the 


sanest, strongest study of the 


feminist movement yet pub- 
lished. 


splendid features—literature, art, 


It is one of the many 


humor—in the 


November Century 


Send 50 cents to the Century 
Company, Union Square, New 
York, for a “get acquainted sub- 
scription,” beginning with this 
great November number, and 
test for yourself the ‘new spirit 
of the Century.” 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


WHO’S WHO IN FICTION 


BENNETT 


Arnold Bennett, who spent most of last year in sunny Cannes, has taken a place 
near the little Essex village of Thorpe-le-Soken. It is within easy motoring distance 
of London, which is the scene of the latest exploits of the redoubtable Edward Henry 
Machin (the audacious “Denry’’), as chronicled in the new Bennett book, THE OLD 
ADAM. In THE OLD ADAM all of Denry’s effervescence, too long bottled up in the 
Five Towns, breaks loose, and descending on London, he writes: “I come, I see, I 


conquer.” 
The Old Adam, Net $1.35 











BIRMINGHAM 


The wittiest man in Ireland (which means the wittiest man anywhere) is undoubtedly 
the Reverend J. O. Hannay, who writes under the pen name of “G. A. Birmingham.” 
Canon Hannay, whose home is at Westport, County Mayo, Ireland, is visiting the 
United States this autumn. His latest book, GENERAL JOHN REGAN, is fully as 
laugh-provoking as those that preceded it. 


General John Regan, Net $1.20 
BLYTHE 


Samuel G. Blythe talks to over two million people every week. He does it in his por- 
traits of people—men of affairs—whom he holds up to the public view under the sign 
board “Who’s Who—and Why,” in “The Saturday Evening Post.” Mr. Blythe has 
been on the editorial staff of that magazine since 1907. Before that he was chief of 
the Washington Bureau of the “New York World.” He has “covered” every national 
convention since 1892, and knows every man in politics, from peanut to Presidential 
size. It is no wonder, then, that Mr. Blythe’s first novel should be the story of a man 
in politics. And it is no wonder to those who have read Mr. Blythe’s articles that it 
is a stirring, fascinating, “man-size”’ drama. 


The Price of Place, Net $1.25 
BRIDGES 


The traveler through the wonderful Dartmoor region of Devonshire in southern Eng- 
land may chance upon the lovely little village of Princetown. It is in a historic coun- 
tryside, but it is chiefly of interest to-day as being the home of Victor Bridges, author 
of the most thrilling yarn that has been spun in an age. It is called ANOTHER 
MAN’S SHOES. Don’t begin reading it unless you are prepared to read it through. 
You can’t stop when you once begin. 


Another Man’s Shoes, Net $1.25 
BAILEY 


H. C. Bailey was coxswain of his college boat (Corpus Christi) at Oxford and has 
been a special correspondent for London journals during naval and military manoeu- 
vres at home and abroad. When he writes such a novel as “The Sea Captain” he 
may be depended upon to put into it all the light-heartedness of youth and the splen- 
did adventure of the sea. THE SEA CAPTAIN is undoubtedly the most thrilling of 
Mr. Bailey’s thrilling novels. It is a glorious tale of thundering sea-fights, with love- 
making in the pauses of the cannon’s roar. 


BEGBIE 


Away down on the south coast of England, not far from the Isle of Wight, is the 
quaint old fishing port of Swanage. Corfe Castle overlooks it, and the waves of the 
Channel wash its quays. Swanage is the home of Harold Begbie, author of the new 
and glorious historical romance, RISING DAWN. RISING DAWN thrills with tre- 
mendous life—the dawning life of the new England of the fourteenth century, and 
age of great men and great deeds. 


BUCKROSE 


J. E. Buckrose, a woman who has demonstrated in each one of her novels that life is 
sweet and wholesome and joyous in spite of all, lives in Hull, half way between the 

broad salt estuary of the Humber and the waves of the North Sea. The bracing sea 

air blows through her stories, and they are as delightfully sweet as her own garden- 

—- Her most recent story, BECAUSE OF JANE, bubbles over with love and 
un. 





The Sea Captain, Net $1.25 





Rising Dawn, Net $1.25 


Because of Jane, Net $1.25 
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as 


A volume of tales about the Blackfeet 
Indians, an interesting tribe, which the 
author has studied carefully, and from 
contact with which he has drawn the ma. 
terial for this book. 


Charles Gordon Ames. By Alice Ames 
Winter. Houghton, Mifflin Company, 
$1.25 postpaid. 


Confederate Girl’s Diary, A. By Sarah 
Morgan Dawson. Houghton, Mifflin Com. 
pany. $2.00 postpaid. 


Notice later. 


English Industries of the Middle Ages, 
By L. F. Salzmann. Houghton, Mifflin 
Company. $2.00 postpaid. 


Empress Eugenie and Her Circle. By 
Dr. Barthez. Brentano’s. $3.00. 


Review later. 





Gentlemen Rovers. By E. Alexander 
Powell. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 
postpaid. 


Goldwin Smith’s Correspondence. Edit- 
ed by Arnold Haultain. Duffield & Co. 


These are important and _ interesting 
letters gathered from Goldwin Smith’s ex- 
tensive correspondence and brought to- 
gether in a large volume for the sake of 
Smith’s readers and friends, who respect 
his judgment in many matters, and find 
him worth considerable attention along 
numerous diverse lines of thought. 


Great Coquette, A. By Joseph Turquan. 
Brentano’s. $3.75. 


Greek Imperialism. By William Scott 
Ferguson. Houghton, Mifflin Company. 
$2.00 postpaid. 


Review later. 


History of English Patriotism, The. 
By Esme Wingfield-Stratford. John Lane 
Company. Vols. 1 and 2, $7.50, postpaid. 


Review later. 
King Edward as I Knew Him. By C. 


W. Stamper. Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00 
postpaid. 


Review later. 
Letters and Recollections of Alexander 


Agassiz. Houghton, Mifflin Company. 
$3.50. 


Review later. 
Life and Public Services of Andrew 


Haswell Green, The. By John Foord, 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50 postpaid. 





Lincoln and Slavery. By Albert E. Pills- 
bury. Houghton, Mifflin Company. 75 


cents postpaid. 
Notice later. 
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Major Operations of the Navies in the 
War of American Independence, The. 
py A. T. Mahan. Little, Brown & Co. 
$3.00. 


Review later. 


Monroe Doctrine, The. By Hiram Bing- 
ham. Yale University Press. $1.15 post- 
paid. 


Notes on Government and State’s 
Rights. By Raleigh G. Minor. Anderson 
Brothers, Charlottesville, Va. 


Raleigh C. Minor, professor of law in 
the University of Virginia, is the author 
of a book on the theories and principles 
of government that is unique among mod- 
ern publications dealing with the same 
subject. 

Professor Minor is avowedly a States’ 
Rights advocate. His book retrieves, so 
to speak, the historical States’ Rights doc- 
trine. At the same time, he makes clear 
the fact that antagonism to a strong cen- 
tral government is no part of his argu- 
ment. He sets forth the dual scheme of 
a strong central government, and parallel 
with it State governments of untram- 
meled sway within their constitutional 
limits. His chief contention in this par- 
ticular is against the undoubted tendency 
of the times to strengthen Federal pow- 
ers by construction—judicial, legislative 
or executive—and thus invade the domain 
of State authority. 

He denies that such invasion is justi- 
fied either on the score of convenience, or 
because of the inefficiency of the State 
governments or of State regulation. He 
would meet the need occasioned by ineffi- 
cient or inadequate State governments 
squarely by constitutional amendment, 
rather than by means of whose danger to 
the foundations of repubican institutions 
he has no doubt. 

“Tf,” he says, “a power is one reserved 
by the States and, after long and patient 
trial and experiment, the States prove in- 
competent to exercise it properly, and it 
is essential that it be so exercised, 
then let the power be transferred to the 
Federal Government by amendment to 
the Constitution. If the necessity is not 
great enough and evident enough to in- 
duce the legislatures of three-fourths of 
the States to assent to the transfer, it 
may be fairly assumed that the transfer 
is not so essential after all.” 

“But in any event,” he continues, “let it 
not be accomplished by a forced construc- 
tion of the Constitution. This is even 
now the canker that is slowly but surely 
eating away the reserved rights of the 
States and sapping their powers. If the 
process be not checked, the time must cer- 
tainly come when the sovereign States 
will be nothing more than mere municipal 
corporations, with only such powers left 
them as the Federal Government may 
choose to allow.” 


When writing to advertisers, please mention 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


WHO’S WHO IN FICTION 


DOYLE, 


Immortal Sherlock Holmes was created in London; the latest character born of that 
magic pen is “Professor Challenger,” the central figure of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s 
latest book, THE POISON BELT. THE POISON BELT, a grimly exciting tale, 
was written in Windlesham, Sussex, Sir Arthur’s present residence. It promises to 
rival Sherlock Holmes in popularity. 





The Poison Belt, Net $1.20 
COMFORT 


Will Levington Comfort is regarded as one of the most vital forces in American 
literature today. His novels are always stimulants to mind and soul, as well as being 
rich with thrilling action. His latest novel DOWN AMONG MEN, ts a magnificent 
conception of manhood of the highest type, given its birth by womanhood that has 
ascended the same peaks of spiritual achievement. The two lovers in DOWN 
AMONG MEN are new and masterly creations. You must know them. 


Down Among Men, Net $1.25 
COBB 


An English magazine hearing that Irvin S. Cobb was born in Kentucky but had 
(later) taken up his residence in New York, referred to him recently as “a South 
American who has gone to live in the North.” To the American public, however, Irvin 
Cobb is known as the one writer who catches thoroughly the spirit of the whole 
United States. He stands first in the hearts of millions of readers because of his 
marvelous presentments of the humor, the tragedy, the warm-heartedness of daily 
life in every part of the nation. His latest book, THE ESCAPE OF MR. TRIMM, 
is as fascinating as BACK HOME, the novel which preceded it. 


The Escape of Mr. Trimm, Net $1.25 
HAMILTON 


Cosmo Hamilton is an Englishman, but the success of his novels and plays in America 
keeps him much of the time in this country. His new novel, THE DOOR THAT HAS 
NO KEY, is a profound and fascinating comment on “the game of marriage” as it is 
too often played in London and New York. The hero is a man who is “too” honest— 
and his wife is a society beauty. The smash comes—but which of the two was right? 
Cosmo Hamilton has handled the problem so dramatically that this novel is being 
discussed wherever men and women meet. 


The Door That Has No Key, Net $1.25 
LANCASTER 


G. B. Lancaster is an Englishwoman who has stepped to a place among novelists of 
note by her latest story, THE LAW BRINGERS. It is a romance of the Canadian 
wilderness, tremendous in its strength and beauty. Its men and women play out a 
great drama of love and heroism, staged in the majesty of the Canadian frontier. 
THE LAW BRINGERS is a novel to be long remembered. 


The Law Bringers, Net $1.35 
WALPOLE 


In the English “Who’s Who” there are named five Walpoles, including one earl, one 
former chief justice of Gibraltar, one high official in India, one bishop, and the librar- 
ian of the House of Commons. It is safe to say, however, that the name of Hugh 
Walpole, novelist, will be more widely known than any of the other five. Hugh Wal- 
pole’s great novel, FORTITUDE, sets him in the first rank of writers to-day. Hugh 
Walpole lives in London—FORTITUDE is of world-wide interest. 


Fortitude, Net $1.40 
ORCZY 


In Maidstone, Kent, some thirty miles southeast of London, is “Snowfield,” the charm- 
ing home of Baroness Orezy. Here the gifted playwright and novelist, born in Hun- 
gary, but educated in Brussels, Paris and London, has done most of her work. Her 
latest novel is EL DORADO, the long promised and eagerly expected novel of the 
further adventures of The Scarlet Pimpernel. 


El Dorado, Net $1.35 
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ARNOLD BENNETT’S BOOKS 





ADVERTISING SECTION 





PARIS NIGHTS: 


And Other Impressions of Places and People. 
With forty-six illustrations by E. A. Rickards. Octavo. 


Net $3.00 


PARIS NIGHTS is Arnold Bennett in a new role, that of cicerone. Great novelist that he 
is, he establishes at once in PARIS NIGHTS that delightful sense of intimacy which makes 


the reader his traveling companion. 


He takes us to Parisian salons, cafes, theatres, and 
introduces us to fascinating personages in every walk of life. 


From Paris to London, then 


back to lazy, golden, frivolous hours on the Riviera, we are led. To travel with Arnold 
Bennett as a friend is to see, to hear, to be a part of, the life of foreign lands. 





THE PLAIN MAN AND HIS 
WIFE 


In the Pocket Philosophies Series 


It’s the average man and his wife that Arnold 
Bennett addresses in these amusingly wise 
conversations. He gives them new sight— 
the kind of sight that looks beyond mole- 
hill annoyances to the mountain ambitions 
and contentments. 12mo. Net $0.75 





THE OLD ADAM: An Adventure 
Arnold Bennett’s New Novel 


The story of a man who refused to grow old. 
This hero is the perpetual boy—he couldn't 
bear to be decorous. 

‘*Its hero is meteoric.’’—New York World 
‘* Philosophically observant humor pervades 
the book.’’—Philadelphia Press. 

‘*A Bennett masterpiece.’’— Philadelphia Rec- 
ord. 12mo. Net $1.35 





Novels: New Uniform Edition 


THE OLD WIVES’ TALE: A 


NovelofLife....... Net $1.50 | 


“ There is no book in the fiction of 
recent years that I should rank as 
equal to it.”’—Sir - Robertson 
Nicoll in the British Weekly. 


THE MATADOR OF THE 
FIVE TOWNS. 12mo. 


SEY Gd) 6 wae eS Soe Net $1.20 | 


HELEN WITH THE HIGH 
HAND: An Idyllic Diver- 
sion. 12mo. Cloth. . . Net $1.20 


ANNA OF THE FIVE 
TOWNS. 12mo. 


WHOM GOD HATH JOINED 

TA Ms « s 2s» s Net $1.20 
BURIED ALIVE. 12mo. 

ed i das ig? ge > Sat) Net $1.20 


| LEONORA: The Tragedy 
of a Commonplace Life. 
Bae: EE sw ss ee Net $1.20 


| AMAN FROM THE NORTH: 
A Story of London Life. 
BD. “GOT « 2s tp es Net $1.20 


A GREAT MAN. The Story 
of a Literary Career. 
| Se, (EE 6-6 us 5 + « Net $1.20 


THE BOOK OF CARLOTTA. 
eS ee Net $1.20 


THE GLIMPSE. 12mo. 
| Cloth 


HUGO. A Fantasia on 
Modern Themes. 120. 
Raya i Se a a cag Net $0.50 


THE GRAND BABYLON 
HOTEL. 12mo. Cloth . Net $0.50 


Cloth . Net $1.20 | 





Pocket Philosophies 


HOW TO LIVE ON 24 
HOURS A DAY ..... Net $0.50 


. . Net $0.75 


THE FEAST OF ST. 
FRIEND 


ot ee ee Net $0.50 


LITERARY TASTE: How 
“eS Net $0.75 


MENTAL EFFICIENCY Net $0.75 
E TRUTH ABOUT AN 
ae Net $1.00 





Plays 


THE GREAT ADVENTURE, Net $1.00 
THE HONEYMOON 
POLITE FARCES 


| WHAT THE PUBLIC 


. - Net $1.00 | 
| CUPID AND COMMON- 
6 Soe ee Net $1.00 | 


WANTS 


SENSE 


MILESTONES. By ARNOLD BENNETT AND EDWARD KNOBLAUCH . . Net $1.00 





ARNOLD BENNETT THE MAN AND HIS WORK, together with analyses of his various nov- 


els, the whole making a most interesting booklet, will be sent free of charge upon request. 





GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY Publishers New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 


Professor Minor devotes the latter half 
of his book to a discussion of the relation 
of the States to the Union. It is in this 
division that he brings together with sei. 
entific nicety the classic States’ Rights 
doctrines. It is interesting and appro. 
priate at this time that such a task should 
be undertaken by a Southern scholar of 
sound judgment, legal training and 4 
graceful style in composition. Professor 
Minor has rendered a distinct service jn 
thus preserving and presenting in perma. 
nent and attractive form the famous the. 
ories as to the relation between the States 
and the Union and the nature of the goy- 
ernment of the United States, that so pro- 
foundly affected political thought a gen. 
eration or so ago. 

The first part of the book is devoted to 
a study of the origin and nature of goy- 
ernment and to an examination of the 
theory of government from early times 
down to the present age. The book con- 
sists of two main divisions—‘Science of 
Government in General” and “The Rela- 
tion of the States to the Union.” Taken 
together, they comprise a volume of inter- 
est to the general reader and of great 
value to the student of government and 
of constitutional law. In fact, it would 
be difficult to devise a better way to ap- 
proach the study of either subject than 
that so well worked out here. 


Odyssey of the Philippine Commission, 
The. By Daniel R. Williams. A. C. Me- 
Clurg & Co. $1.75. 


Review later. 


Prince Imperial, The. 
Filon. Little, Brown & Co. 


The son of Napoleon III has found a 
sympathetic biographer in this his one- 
time tutor. It is a romantic story that 
shows the schooldays of a Prince, his first 
battle at the age of fourteen, a flight to 
England that took him to a military 
school, and a later if shorter career that 
brought him to his end in Zuzuland fight- 
ing for the British flag. This young man 
had one love—France; he had one whole- 
souled devotion—it was to France. His 
heartbreak was France. The author of 
the book gets at the man’s soul; we have 
more than simply a narrative of a pictur- 
esque life, with a picture of the surround- 
ings amid which that life was lived; we 
have a deep, wholly absorbing study of the 
spirit of a brave man, who lived his life 
to a great purpose that was destined not 
to be fulfilled. 


By Augustin 


Public Prosecutor of the Terror, The. 
By Alphonse Dunoyer. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $3.25 postpaid. 


A biography of Fouquier-Tinville, based 
on documents in the national archives of 
France. One of the most sinister figures 
of the Reign of Terror, but possessing 
that uncanny fascination that is born of 


the horrible. It is said that he denounced 
and brought to the scaffold 2400 victims 
and more, among them the Queen and 


Robespierre. 


Robert Fulton. By H. W. Dickinson. 
John Lane Company. $3.00. 


A very complete and accurate biogra- 
phy of the man who made the first steam- 
boat. Fulton’s biography has not been 
written but a few times, and the cente- 
nary celebration of his birth recently held 
revived interest in the subject. This vol- 
ume is fully illustrated and will make a 
yaluable edition to the biographical libra- 
ry. The fact that Fulton was an artist is 
little known, and this book takes up this 
phase of his career in as thorough a way 
as is possible. 


Rose Bertin. By Emile Langdale. Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons. $3.00. 


Rose Bertin was the creator of fashion 
at the court of Marie Antoinette. Her 
story is given here, showing what an in- 
fluence she exercised and including de- 
scriptive matter anent the fashions of 
the last days of the monarchy. 


Source Problems on the French Revo- 
lution. By Fred Morrow Fling, Ph.D. and 
Helene Dresser Fling, M. A. Pub. Har- 
per & Brothers. $1.10 postpaid. 


United States and Mexico, The. 1821- 
1848, Vol. I and II. By George Lockhart 
Rives. Charles Scribner’s Sons, $8.00 
postpaid. 


Unruly Daughters. By H. Noel Wil- 
liams. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $4.00. 

This is sub-titled a romance of the 
House of Orleans, and deals with the his- 
tory of the six daughters of Philippe II, 
Duc d’Orleans, regent of France during 
the minority of Louis XV. The girls were 
all bright and attractive, but were so 
poorly educated to their station in life 
that they developed traits of character 
that were continually a source of annoy- 
ance to their parents. 


The Wallet of Time. By William Win- 
ter. Moffat, Yard & Co. Vols. 1 and 2. 
$10.00 set. 


Review later. 


Welsh Settlement of Pennsylvania. By 
Charles H. Browning. William J. Camp- 
bell. $6.80 postpaid. 


Wonderful Escapes by Americans. Ed- 
ited by William Stone Booth. Houghton, 
Mifflin Company. $2.00 postpaid. 


A book of thrilling adventures, describ- 
ing how certain Americans from the time 
of the Revolution have had wonderful es- 
tapes from wrecks, from prison, from fire, 
from raids, from floods, from the sea. 
The book is splendidly illustrated. 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


Little Brown & Co.'s Autumn Books 


Across Unknown South America 
By A. HENRY SAVAGE-LANDOR 


Lost to the world for 18 months, this veteran explorer met 
with many strange adventures on his 13,750-mile journey 
through a vast unexplored region of Brazil and other coun- 
tries. A work that adds materially to our knowledge of 
South America. Profusely illustrated from photographs, in- 
cluding eight in color, and map. In two royal octavo 
volumes. In box, $10.00 net; postage extra. 





The Romance of the American Theatre 
By MARY CAROLINE CRAWFORD 


Recalls the good old days of the drama and the idols of 
the period. With 64 illustrations. Boxed, $2.50 net; dy 


A. HENRY SAVAGELANDoR #2, $2.70. 


Athens, the Violet-Crowned The Story of Harvard 
By LILIAN WHITING By ARTHUR S. PIER 


Depicts vividly the Athens of to-day. With A concise, colorful history. With 16 draw- 
32 “Tiuatvations. Boxed, $2.50 net; by mail, ings by Vernon H. Bailey. Boxed, $2.00 net; 
$2.70. by mail, $2.17. 


A Line O’ Cheer ae oe =a] j The Honourable 
For Each Day O’ the Year Z Mr. Tawnish 
z J =, | By JEFFERY FARNOL 
By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS : ; A chess vanes of te 
Cheerful verses for daily < period of “The Amateur 
reading. $1.25 net; by mail, , ie Gentleman.” Illustrated in 


color by Charles E. Brock. 
$1.00 net; by mail, $1.08. 


The Tragedy of M | VO. ite OW Eh oi 
"Stuart “a Ny ae 4. Shakespeare and 
os}. > in Stratford 
By HENRY C. SHELLEY 
With 16 illustrations from 


photographs by the author. 
$1.25 net; by mail, $1.35. 


By HENRY C. SHELLEY 
Photogravure pictures. $3.00 
$3.15. 


net; by mai’, 


The Prince Imperial & 
By AUGUSTIN FILON , Sg * =| Royal Spade Auction 
A biography of the ill-fated |=amal i Bridge 

heir of Napoleon III. Jilus- a 


trated. 8vo, $4.00 net; post- FROM “THE HONOURABLE MR. By ARCHIBALD DUNN 
paid, $4.22. TAWNISH” $1.00 net; by mail, $1.07. 


The Double Life of Alfred Burton Fatima 
By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM By ROWLAND THOMAS 


Tilustrated. $1.25 net; by mail, $1.86. A highly imaginative romance of an Egyptian 


maiden. Illustrated in color. $1.35 net; by 
mail, $1.48. 


The E 
- cht — The Joy of Youth 
i uae By EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


A story of love and mystery by the author P 
of “The Mountain Girl.” Jiliustrated. $1.35 ster” of art and Italy. $1.30 net; by mail, 


s by mail, $1.46. 


Joan Thursday 
By LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE 


The soul-story of a New York shop girl who becomes a lead- 


ing actress, representing Mr. Vance’s best work. Jllustrated. 
$1.30 net; by mail, $1.41. _ 


The Gringos 
By B. M. BOWER 


A story of California in the days of ’49. a 
at: BU Se ys 9. Illustrated. $1.26 


Marama 
By RALPH STOCK 


A vivid Fijian romance. Illustrated. $1.25 net; by mail, $1.36. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 34 Beacon St., Boston 


When writing to advertisers, please meution The Book News Monthly. 
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THINGS | REMEMBER 


By FREDERICK TOWNSEND MARTIN. Photogravure Frontispiece and other 
Illustrations. 8vo. Handsome Cloth. Gilt Top. $3.00 net. October 31st 


Mr. Martin, a brother of the late Mr. Bradley Martin, is a familiar figure in New 
York and London society. He here recounts numerous interesting and amusing 
stories of well-known men and women, both British and American, 


THE MECCAS OF THE WORLD 


By ANNE WARWICK, author of ‘‘The Unknown Woman,”’ etc. 17 Illustrations 
from Photographs. 8vo. Cloth. $2.00 net. October 31st 


A ‘‘new kind’’ of travel book, describing the life and manners of the principal 
modern capitals in a light and entertaining style. It includes the cities of New York, 
Paris, Vienna, Madrid and London. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE: HIS WORK, ASSOCI- 
ATES AND ORIGINALS 


By T. H. ESCOTT. Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth. $3.50 net. October 3d 


This book sets forth in chronological order a series of personal incidents and exper- 
iences that have never before appeared in print, but that are absolutely essential for 
a right understanding of Trollope’s writings. 


HOME FURNISHING 


By GEORGE LELAND HUNTER, author of ‘‘ Tapestries.’? Over 100 Illustrations. 
8vo. Cloth. $2.00 net. October 17th 


Facts and figures about Furniture, Carpets and Rugs, Lamps and Lighting Fix- 
tures, Wall Papers, Window Shades and Draperies, Tapestries, etc. It is written not 
as a thesis but as a most practical help ; to general principles it adds specific examples 
of the articles discussed and excellent photographs of them. 


LYRICS AND DRAMAS 


Including ‘‘The King.’? By STEPHEN PHILLIPS, author of ‘‘ Ulysses,’’ ‘* Paolo 
and Francesca,’’ ‘‘ Marpessa,’’ etc. Cloth. 12mo. $1.25 net. October 10th 


A new volume from one who stands alone, the premier poet-dramatist of his day. 


FICTION 


































































































































































































BEHIND THE BEYOND 


By STEPHEN LEACOCK, author of ‘‘ Literary Lapses,’’ ‘* Nonsense Novels,’’ etc. 
Colored Frontispiece and 16 Illustrations by A. H. Fish. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00 net. 
October 31st 


Mr. Leacock wants little introduction to the public after the extraordinary success 
of ‘‘ Literary Lapses’’ and ‘‘ Nonsense Novels.’’ He is the natural successor to Mark 
Twain. His humor is the humor of an exceptionally fine cartoonist, being at once a 
caricature and a criticism of life. 


YOUTH WILL BE SERVED 
By DOLF WYLLARDE, author of ‘‘ The Career of Beauty Darling,’’ ‘‘ The Unofficial 
Honeymoon,’’ etc. Decorated Cloth. 12mo. Picture Jacket. $1.30 net. October 3d 


This new novel has for its motive the paramount importance of the new generation 
—the standing aside of those who have had their day to give place to the young. 


THE GOLDEN HOLLOW 

By RENA CARY SHEFFIELD. With a Colored Frontispiece by Earl Stetson Craw- 

ford. Decorated Cloth. 12mo. $1.00 net. October 3d 
A compelling human document, as fresh as the woods after a rainstorm. 


STELLA MARIS (Third Edition) 
By WILLIAM J. LOCKE, author of ‘‘The Belovéd Vagabond,’’ 8 Illustrations. 
Cloth. $1.35 net. 


‘*Mr. Locke has never written a book that holds the attention more closely than 
this. Stella Maris is absolutely real.’’—New York Times. 
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Travel and Description 


Adventures in the Alps. By Archibald 
Campbell Knowles. George W. Jacobs & 
Co. $1.50 postpaid. 


A book full of love for the mountains, 
inspiring courage to climb mountains, 
arousing fresh interest in mountain gcen. 
ery. The author confesses to a love for 
the Alps. He does not write a guide-book 
or a record of personal experience—he jp. 
terprets the lure of the great mountains 
themselves and translates into words their 
wonderful and never-failing fascination, 


African Camp Fires. By Stewart Ed. 
ward White. Doubleday, Page & (po, 
$1.50 postpaid. 


This is the result of Mr. White’s adven. 
tures in Africa. In it he tells of the things 
he saw and did in the land that Colonel 
Roosevelt made famous. It has all the 
vigor of a White book, and much that is 
especially interesting because of the fresh 
point of view. 


Along Francis River of Romance. By 
Douglas Goldring. McBride, Nast & Co, 
$2.75. 


Barbary Coast, The. By Albert Ed- 
wards. The Macmillan Company. $2.00 
postpaid. 

Review later. 


Cambridge from Within. By Charles 
Tennyson. George W. Jacobs & Co. $3.00 
postpaid. 


A most interesting volume descriptive 
of Cambridge, written in a pleasing man- 
ner and illustrated in color. It makes an 
attractive holiday book. 


Carolina Mountains. By Margaret W. 
Morley. Houghton, Mifflin Company. 
$3.00. 


Discovery and Conquest of Costa Rica, 
By R. Fernandez Guardia. T. Y. Crowell 
& Co. 


An authoritative history of the country 
that lies north of Panama. At a time 
when the eyes of the world are turned in 
that direction any reliable information 
concerning the surroundings of the great 
Isthmus is acceptable. 


From the St. Lawrence to Virginia. By 
Clifton Johnson. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.50 postpaid. 


One of Clifton Johnson’s excellent 
photographic collections which he always 
contrives to hold together by means of 
an interesting running account. Mr. 
Johnson has brought many parts of Amer- 
ica to our doors, in none of his books has 
he done us a greater kindness than in 
this, which makes a splendid trip of some 
length, described pictorially. 








———— 


Heart of Gaspe, The. By John M. 


Clarke. 

These sketches were written after a 
trip in the Gulf of St Lawrence. _Gaspe 
js a bit of seacoast in the province of 
Quebec, one of the most picturesque and 
romantic spots in America, and one little 
known to the tourist. The author tells the 
story of this place, and writes descriptions 
of it that are charming, and will invite 
investigation of the place on the part of 
travelers. 


Jungle Days. By Arley Munson, M. D. 
Dp. Appleton & Co. $2.50. 
Review later. 


Light Side of London, The. By Ed- 
mund B. D’Auvergne. E. J. Clode. 
$1.25 postpaid. 


Mexico the Land of Unrest. By Henry 
Baerlein. J. B. Lippincott Company. 


The experiences of an accomplished 
traveler in the country that is now giving 
so much cause for disturbance in the Uni- 
ted States. This book tells the whole 
story of the revolution of 1910 and shows 
in clear relief the various well-known 
personages that took an active part in 
that upheaval. 


My Motor Milestones. 
Campbell Von Laurentz. 
$1.50. 


A book of motor trips through fasci- 
nating parts of Europe. Just the thing 
to suggest a pleasant way of traveling 
for the traveler, and the sort of book 
that makes vivid places unseen to the 
stay-at-home. 


By Baroness 
Brentano’s. 


Old Countries Discovered Anew. By Er- 
nest Talbert. Dana Estes & Co. 


A motor book that takes one through 
Holland, Germany and France, running 
off into the byways where the railroads 
do not reach and finding all sorts of de- 
lightful places where the lover of nature, 
the student, the artist and the literary 
man or woman can get inspiration. It is 
excellently illustrated. 


Through England with Tennyson. By 
Oliver Huckel. T. Y. Crowell & Co. $2.00. 

A very pleasing book of sketches writ- 
ten by Dr. Huckel after he had paid visits 
to the haunts of Tennyson in England. 
He was entertained at Aldworth by Lord 
and Lady Tennyson, and of course gath- 
ered much from them that has proved of 
value in the writing of his book. With the 
appreciation of a real poet, he has studied 
the great laureate with sympathy, as well 
48 with zeal, and the result is a book that 
Tennyson lovers will delight in. It is il- 
lustrated from photographs. 


Travels Without Baedeker. By Ardern 
Beaman. John Lane Company. $2.00. 


A romping, madcap, bewitch- 


ADVERTISING SECTION | 


Who is She? 


ing Irish girl, as Irish as St. Pat- 
rick’s Day in the Morning, who 
wins the hearts of her stiff and 
unfriendly English relatives, 
wins a fortune, wins a lover, and 


WILL WIN YOU 


As the heroine of a play, she 
has been one of the biggest dra- 
matic successes New York has 
enjoyed in years. 

She is just as captivating, and 
will be just as successful as the 
heroine of this novel 


Pego MyHeart 


Novelized from his tremendously 
popular play by the author 


J. HARTLEY MANNERS 


Ittustrated in color. $1.25 net 
Postage 12 cents extra 


Half a million people saw the 
play last year. Four companies are 
producing the play this year. 


And Who is She? 


The heroine, as lovely as she 
looks, of the sweetest yarn of 
summer love making that has 
been published in a long time. 


If you want, for a gift 
or for yourself : 


A wholesome and de- 
lightful love story; 


Illustrated in color with 
the dainty pictures that 
John Rae knows how to 
draw ; 


All for the modest sum 
of $1.25 net; postage 12 


cents extra, 


Buy BECAUSE YOU ARE YOU 


By KATE WHITING PATCH 


Publishers 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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A book of unconventional travel, relat. 


New Macmillan Books. ing the incidents of a journey that began 


The Best Holiday Gifts. 


“A Book of World-Wide Interest.” 
Col. Roosevelt’s Own Story of His Life 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT: AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


This exceptional story of a life replete with human interest, told in 
Colonel Roosevelt’s characteristically vigorous and easily flowing colloquial 
style, is one that will make a strong and satisfying appeal to every class of 
readers, 

To the lover of the strenuous life as well as to the student of contem- 
poraneous history, to the young people of the country particularly, who all 

nd a special attraction in personal narrative of active achievement, this 
autobiography will afford keen satisfaction and high inspiration. 

From his boyhood days in Long Island, his adolescent youth at Harvard 
University, his young manhood days in the Wild West, and through a 
diversified public career which led to the Presidency of the United States, 
Colonel Roosevelt was a learner as well as a born leader. In this book he 
tells of the many things which he learned and how he learned them, relating 
them primarily with a view to the help they may give others. 

Taking the initiative in many of the most important events of our times 
—both national and international—his autobiography is a unique record of 
men and events, and of a career of almost unparalleled interest. 


Decorated cover. Gilt top. Richly illustrated. Octavo. 
postpaid, $2.66. $2.50 net; 


NEW BOOKS OF ART AND SCIENCE. 
The Gospel Story of Art A History of the Land The Message of Greek 
By John La Fare. of Mammals in the Art 


H Pow 
A beautiful volume re- Western Hemisphere By H. H. Powers, Ph. D. 
vealing Christianity as de- By W. B. Scott Ancient Greek character 
Picted by the great artists The marvelous story of as revealed in their art by 
of the era. the development of Ameri- eo author of ‘Mornings 


can animal life. Jith Masters of Art. 
Illustrated, $5.00 net. Illastrated, $5.00 net. Illastrated, $2.00 net. 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


The Stranger at the Gate The Voyage of the Children of the Wild 
By Mabel Osgood Wright. Hoppergrass By Charles G. D. Roberts 


story or “Wardbescen *ima2s By Edmund Lester Pearson Remarkable stories of 
young animal life as seen 


penings by genial “Bar- The story of a wonderful n 
ara.” from a boy’s forest camp. 


voyage, adventurous, excit- 
Illustrated, $1.25 net. Illustrated, $1.35 net. 


ing and humorous. 
Illustrated, $1.50 net. 
NEW NOVELS OF REALISTIC INTEREST. 
The Valley of the Moon Van Cleve His Great Adventure 


By Jack London. By Mary 8S. Watts. By Robert Herrick 
One of this author's best A modern American ‘An unusual mystery 
love stories, the hero again story, inviting in the inten- story of rapid action and 
an unforgettable type. sity of its realism. breathless interest.”’ 


Illastrated, $1.35 net. Cloth, $1.35 net. Illastrated, $1.35 net. 
“A Masterly Achievement—Big With Great Truths” 


MR. WINSTON 

cuurcnitt’s Lhe Inside of the Cup 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “RICHARD CARVEL,” “CONISTON,” “A 

MODERN CHRONICLE,” Etc. 


“This brilliant novel is a sign of the times and a book of the times 
everyone should read.”—Truth (London). 

“What truth and what stimulation in every page! Mr. Churchill has 
done nothing more arrestingly sincere and thought-compelling.”—T. P.’s 
Weekly (London). 

“The product of an epoch A notable book . . . Very 
much a work of and for the times to be commended to all thought- 
ful people, particularly to professing church people.”—The Churchman 


(New York). Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 net. 


Macmillan’s Illustrated Catalog of Books for Christmas Gifts Mailed 


Free to Any Address. 


Published at 


On sale 


«sss se. The Macmillan Company “<5 


are sold 


at Aden and ended in Venice, after Cairo 
Alexandria, Jerusalem, Jaffa and parts of 
Greece and Turkey had been visited, The 
author was out seeking pleasure and im. 
pressions and he got plenty of both. He 
did not go in for the intellectual reeres. 
tion of the thing, nor has he troubled to 
be profuse of detail. What he saw ang 
how he felt when he saw it—and he saw 
it generally with a smile—is what he tells 
us of. It is a pleasing volume, a little 
larger than need be, perhaps, but full of 
entertaining features. 


Travels in the Pyrenees. By V. C. Scott 
O’Connor. Dodd, Mead & Co. $3.00 post. 
paid. 


The author has found the Pyrenees ful} 
of fascination, so that he has gone back 
to them again and again. He now de. 
scribes the eastern section of this famous 
range, and brings home to us the charm 
of its quaint little towns nestling under 
great heights, its lovely valleys spread 
along an azure sea—a country not well 
known, but one that will open up a new 
world for the traveler. 


Westminster Abbey. By W. J. Loftie. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.50 post 
paid. 

A new edition with illustrations by Her- 
bert Railton. A very handsome setting 
for this book of established reputation. 


With the Russian Pilgrims to Jeruso- 
lem. By Stephen Graham. The Macmil- 
lan Company. $2.75. 


The pilgrimage of the Russian peasants 
to the city of Jerusalem is remarkable 
from every point of view. The author of 
the present book tells how all his life he 
longed to make this pilgrimage and how 
finally he did make it, and what he saw 
on the way and when he got there, and 
how he felt about it all. There is some- 
thing just a little awe-inspiring in it all. 
The simple faith of these peasants, who 
are content to be done with life when 
they have been on pilgrimage; the sim- 
plicity with which they take their death 
shrouds to the River Jordan and bathe 
there, where John baptized Jesus; the 
way they spend a night in the Holy 
Sepulchre—it is all a picture with an 
infinitely human touch that is not with- 
out its pathos. Men and women might 
have a less noble ambition than this t 
live over the ground trodden by holy feet, 
and if need be to die there, and always 
there is the hope that this may be s0. 

Mr. Graham has written an intensely 
interesting book, one that is a delightful 
mixture of description, impression and de- 
lineation of a peculiar but colorful char- 
acter. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Social pee and Political 


Economy 


American Ideals, Character and Life. 
By Hamilton Wright Mabie. The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.50 postpaid. 


Review later. 


Inhumanity of Socialism, The. By 
Edward F. Adams. Paul Elder & Co. 


A beautifully made-up book of sixty 
pages containing two addresses—“The 
Case Against Socialism” and “A Critique 
of Socialism.” Mr. Adams believes that 
socialistic doctrine tends to debase and 
impoverish the masses. He lays down 
three positive propositions—rent is right; 
interest is right; profits are right. The 
argument is clear and scholarly, and the 
conscious purpose moral and humane. 


Looking Forward. By Isaac Roberts. 
Roberts & Co. $1.00 postpaid. 
A study in social justice. 


Minimum Wage and Syndicalism, The. 
By James Boyle. Stewart & Kidd Com- 
pany. 


Although the problem of minimum 
wage and the vicious movement called 
“syndicalism” have no direct connection 
with each other, they are legitimately 
grouped as two little understood subjects 
of the day. The last word has not been 
said of the first, and the second develops 
in so many phases that its description is 
never complete. As one of the most sel- 
fish forms of organized unionism, syndi- 
calism deserves a wider attention for a 
more sweeping condemnation. It repudi- 
ates the pervading form of modern politi- 
cal socialism, as well as the labor unions. 
Its tendency is nihilistic. It originated in 
France a dozen years ago and has spread 
to other countries. Aside from its open 
anarchism and class exclusion its use of 
sabotage alone is despicable. As the I. 
W. W. is part of the movement the book 


will be of particular value as information 
for Americans. 


New Minority, The. By Edward Isaac- 
son. Moffat, Yard & Co. 


An interesting but extreme study of 
certain social problems involved in the re- 
lations of population to food supply and 
working out in suggestive corollaries 
bearing on the voting unit, peace, indis- 
criminate charity and the hegemony of 
the agricultural interest over the city. Mr. 
Isaacson is not looking for any immediate 
revolution, but has simply thought out 
what seems to be a tendency to its logical 
extreme. The question of a limited sex- 
ual producing class as against a much 
larger sterile class, after the manner of 
the bee, is thoughtful, but of course im- 
Possible of realization and undesirable. 
The author is not pleading for it but is 


ADVERTISING SECTION © 


PUTNAM’S NEW FICTION 


By the Author of “The Rosaryp’’ 


The Broken Halo 


By FLORENCE L. BARCLAY 
Frontispiece in Color. $1.35 net. By Mail, $1.50 


A love story full of those fine qualities of the soul, that sustained idealism and 
transforming beauty of thought which make Mrs. Barclay’s characters the 
most lovable in present-day fiction, and om have endeared her to hundreds 
of thousands of readers. 


Over One Million Copies of Mrs. Barclay’s Novels Sold 





The Quest of the Dream Watersprings 


By EDNA KINGSLEY WALLACE A Romance by ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER 
12°. Beautifully Printed in Two Colors. Ina 
Box. $1.50 net. By mail, $1.65 Author of “The Upton Letters,” ete. 
It is a volume packed with original ideas 12°. $1.35 net. By mail, $1.50 
expressed in striking metaphors and arrest- A delicately conceived and _ thought-in- 
ing phrases; it is full of insight, of emotion, fused romance, the scenes of which are, for 
and of clever conceptions. the most part, cast in Cambridge University, 


where the author’s est years have been 


spent. 
By MIRIAM ALEXANDER ° 
Author of “Beyond the Law,” “The Port of The Lure of the Little Drum 


Dreams,” ete. By MARGARET PETERSON 


12°, $1.35 net. By mail, $1.50 With Portrait of Author. $1.35 net. By 
A tale of love and adventure. The action ' mail, $1.50 
of the story is swift and moving, the pic- Adjudicators: Mr. Joseph Conrad, Miss 
turesque atmosphere by manner and speech Cholmondely, Mr. W. J. Locke 
is at all times well sustained, and the Tr 7 oe , : 
saat o- ansiwen * > his strongly conceived dramatic story of 
characters |b ar themselves with gallantry Anoteiudian Vite bec mae alee hee 


backed by such high literary authorities 
A Little Green World 


demands the attention of every novel reader. 
By J. E. BUCKROSE 


Author of “Down Our Street,” etc. 


The Melrose Prize Novel 


? 
The Eagle’s Talon 
By GEORGES OHNET 
120, Frontispiece in Color. $1.25 net Author of “The Iron Master.” 


: er | 2° With 16 Illustrations by A. de Parys 
By mail, $1.40 12°. b 
By ail, $1.4 $1.25 net. By mail, $1.40 


A delightfully imaginative and humorous P 
mary which is entitled to a high place A stirring story of love and adventure 
among the notable novels of the year. during a stormy era of French history. A 


constant succession of brisk, dramatic events 
and rousing surprises. 
Threads of Grey and Gold The K £ D; Fi 
By MYRTLE REED e Anave 0 lamonds 
raw ; sae By ETHEL M. DELL 
Author of “Lavender and Old Lace. 


12°. With Colored Frontispiece. $1.50 net. Author of “The W: of an Eagle.’ 
By mail, $1.65 Frontispiece in Color ou Decorated Wrapper. 


: $1.35 net. By mail, $1.50 
The volume is rich with the personality 


of Myrtle Reed. It is characterised by the “One of the most satisfactory love stories 
combination of humor and sentiment that we have read in a long while. The charac- 
belongs to all the writings of the gifted ters are alive and interesting. ... e 
author and that has endeared her to a author seems to be a natural story-teller.” 
world-wide circle of sympathetic admirers. —N. ¥. Globe. 


By the Author of “Poppy” 


The Wanderfoot 
By CYNTHIA STOCKLEY 


With Portrait of Author, $1.35 net. By mail, $1.50 


Like Poppy and The Claw, the present story is written in a sweeping, dra- 
matic, and vivid style, commensurate with the big issues of life that the char- 
acters confront. It involves the story of a marriage across which is flung the 
sinister, obliterating shadow of a man believed dead. 


SEND FOR FALL CATALOGUE JUST ISSUED 
NEW YORK : LONDON 


45th St., 2-6 W. LAA 4 24 Bedford St. 
23d St., 27-29 W. g 2 Strand 
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DICKENS NELSON’S Old Style POE 
THACKERAY New Century Style Two HUGO 
STEVENSON complete in One Volume Volumes pumas 
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LYTTON | 
BRONTE | Fits the Pocket 
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Nelson’s New Century Library 


Contains the best fiction in the English language, in the most 
convenient pocket form—each volume pocket size (4% x 6% 
inches) and only one-half an inch thick—no thicker than a 
monthly magazine. 


Because of the use of Nelson’s India Paper, we are enabled 
to make this handy sized volume in large type such as is used in 
the old style two-volume edition of these works. 


The binding is soft, smooth, limp leather, and these books 
are sold in single volumes or sets at $1.25 per volume. 


Editions de Luxe of Standard 
Authors 


Contain the same volumes as in the New Century Library, 
in full genuine morocco de luxe bindings, flexible covers, with 
red under gold edges, marbled end papers, specially prepared 
illustrations and artistic side and back stamping in gold. 


Sold in complete sets only. Prices net. 


Genuine Pigskin Bindings 


The same books that make up the New Century Library and 
Editions de Luxe, bound in genuine pigskin with gold edges and 
gold stamping on back, silk bookmark and marbled end papers— 
handsome, dainty and durable—will last a lifetime. 


Sold in complete sets only. Prices net. 













Send for complete list comprising Dickens, Thackeray, Scott, 
Dumas, Shakespeare, etc., to 


THOMAS NELSON AND SONS 


Pioneer Publishers of India Paper Novels 
381-385 B. FOURTH AVENUE (Corner 27th Street) NEW YORK 
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thinking out loud. He regards his prob- 
lems more in the light of education than 
of economics. The book is not well. 
named. 


Our World. By Josiah Strong. Double. 
day, Page & Co. 


It is some years since a book called 
Our Country made Dr. Strong famous, 
He has written a number of useful books 
since then and now adds Our World, in 
which he considers New World tendencies, 
industries, ideals and problems. If Dr. 
Strong is not a great original genius he 
has shown that he greatly fills a mission 
quite equal to “genius” (whatever that 
may be) in importance. He is a remark. 
able gatherer of the facts of social life 
and of the pertinent sayings and doings of 
men. He is an invaluable public instruc. 
tor, with a high and advanced Christian 
ideal and notwithstanding the flood-tide of 
sociological books, he holds a place of 
honor as a public teacher all his own. 























































































Short-Ballot Principles. By Richard §, 
Childs. Houghton, Mifflin Company. 9 
cents postpaid. 















Supreme Court and Its Appellate Power 
Under the Constitution, The. By Edwin 
Countryman. Mathew, Bender & Co. 


Review later. 














Young Working Girls. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1.00 postpaid. 


Notice later. 


Religion 
The Children’s Challenge to the Church, 


By Rev. William E. Gardner. The 
Young Churchman Company. 75 cents. 



















Notice later. 












Jesus of Nazareth. By Alexandra von 
Herder. John W. Luce & Co. $1.50 post- 
paid. 


Life of Jesus, The. By Alfred W. Mar- 
tin. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 


Notice later. 










Person of Christ, The. By Philip 
Schaff. American Tract Society. 






Notice later. 






Plain Thoughts on Faith and Life. B 
Wellesley P. Caddington. Eaton and 
Mains. 


These thirteen religious essays are of 
that numerous type, now loading the 
shelves and counters, which really add 
nothing to thought but which will please a 
certain constituency because of their sin- 
cere Christian spirit, their meritorious lit- 
erary expression and their general confor- 
mity to traditional standards. But as 
















they have no original force they add 
quantity rather than quality to an output 


already overgrown. 


Religion in College Life. By Martyn 
Summerbell. F. H. Revell Company. 
$1.00. 

Sermons and addresses delivered by the 
president of Starkey College on various 
college occasions. They are excellent 
talks—virile, inspiring, appealing to the 
best in young man. The importance of 
religion in a college life is brought out in 
a forceful, practical way, that will not 
prove it a distasteful subject, but one well 
worthy a thoughtful consideration. 


St. Paul’s Certainties and Other Ser- 
mons. By J. D. Jones. F. H. Revell Com- 
pany. 

One of the International Leaders Li- 
brary, series of sermons by well-known 
preachers, published in handy volumes at 
50 cents each. 


Things That Endure. By J. R. Miller. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


Men like Dr. Miller leave an abiding in- 
fluence behind them when they go out of 
life. This little book has been gleaned 
from his manuscripts. It has the helpful 
spirit that characterizes all that Dr. Mil- 
ler wrote, and h's many thousand friends 
will welcome the familiar sound of the 
title. 


Educational 


American History for Grammar Grades. 
By Everett T. Barnes. D. C. Heath & Co. 


A practical history of the more up-to- 
date variety of text-book. It is amply il- 
lustrated and will help to make the theme 
more attractive to the average boy and 
girl. 


Business Speller and Vocabulary. By 
Edward H. Eldridge. American Book 
Company. 


A new idea in the way of a useful, con- 
venient dictionary for the business man 


and woman, and the student in a commer- 
cial course. 


Chinese Education. By Yen Sun Ko. 
Rand, McNally Company. 50 cents. 


Essentials of Physics. By George A. 
Hoadley. American Book Company. 


This is a larger and more complete edi- 
tion of this author’s Elements of Physics. 
It is now rendered up-to-date and there- 
fore more useful for school purposes. 


Heroes and Hero-Worship. By Thomas 
Carlyle. D. C. Heath & Co. 


A supplementary school reader, care- 
fully edited and somewhat condensed. 


ADVERTISING SECTION _ 


WINSTON’S NEW NOVELS 


THE MAN WHO SAW WRONG 


GREATEST STORY 


OF ARTIST LIFE 
SINCE “TRILBY” 


By Jacob Fisher, Author of “The Cradle of the Deep,” etc. 


A story that grips the imagination from the very outset. A simple plot, 
seemingly—two artists competing for a great prize and using the same 


model—but it almost ends in a tragedy. 


Each artist delineates the girl’s 


character differently, and each for a different purpose. What those pur- 
poses were and how the whole affair terminates makes one of the most 
absorbing stories you have read in many a day. 


Decorated jacket and frontispiece by George Gibbs. 
12mo., cloth, $1.20 net, postage 14 cents. 


Fanny of The 
Forty Frocks 


By Frances Aymar Mathews, 
Author of “My Lady Peggy 
Goes to Town,” etc. 


Fanny was poor, very 
poor, and had but one 
frock. But she didn’t, sit 
by and mope and mourn 
over her apparent mis- 
fortune—not Fanny. “It’s 
the call of forty frocks 
for me,” she said one day. 
“I’m going to Europe.” 
And she did go to Europe, 
and soon had her forty 
frocks. Some unusual ex- 
periences, too, of course, 
but Fanny had a sense of 
humor that carried her 
over the rough spots. 
Read about Fanny and 
you'll see the same sun- 
shine that Fanny saw be- 
hind the cloud. It’s a 
story that will do you 


DAMAGED 
GOODS 


Brieax’s Great Play, “Les 
Avaries.” Novelized with 
the approval of the 
Author by Upton Sinclair. 


“A powerful plea for 
the tearing away of the 
veil of mystery that has 
so universally shrouded 
this subject of the pen- 
alty of sexual immorality. 
It is a plea for light on 
this hidden danger, that 
fathers and mothers, 
young men and young 
women, may know the 
terrible price that must 
be paid, not only by the 
generation that violates 
the law, but by the gen- 
erations to come—’The 
Outlook. 


The Fate of 
Felix Brand 


By Florence Finch Kelly, 
Author of “With Hoops 
of Steel,” etc. 


Felix Brand deliberately 
chose the worst side of 
his nature, cherished it 
and tried to ignore and 
cast out the other, the 
better side. It was a 
tremendous battle, but the 
odds were against him, 
the odds being a strong- 
minded woman, who 
fought equally hard to 
redeem him from his fate. 
If you like a quick-mov- 
ing, powerful tale of in- 
tense dramatic interest, 
read this fascinating 
story of Felix Brand. 


good. Cloth, 200 pages. $1.00 net. 
Frontispiece by George Gibbs. postage 10 cents. Illustrated, $1.20 net, 


postage 14 cents. 


$1.20 net, postage 14 cents 
By Upton Sinclair. ‘This is the best novel Mr. Sinclair has yet writ- 

YLVIA ten—so much so that it stands in a class by itself.’—-New York 
Times. ‘No American fictionist in his day has produced a more 

trenchant and highly vitalized criticism and portrayal of the social order.”— 
Philadelphia North American. 413 pages, cloth, $1.20 net, postage 14 cents 


THE MYSTERY OF 31, NEW INN ‘ters soc: ose'na 


. ; a book of this type 
more interesting. It compels the interest of the reader from the first and chains 


him to the pages of the book until the mystery is solved.””,—Boston Globe. 
332 pages, illustrated, cloth, $1.20 net, postage 14 cents 


By G. R. Daval. ‘“‘Original in its dar- 
ND ing, persistent in its fascination, 


; Dae Searching in its analysis of life. A 
remarkable piece of fiction. —Boston Globe. “Desert-born impulses and strange, 
perilous situations conspire in the narrative to arouse and enchain interest.”— 


Philadelphia North American. 325 pages, cloth, $1.20 net, postage 14 cents 


THE RELUCTANT LOVER  i::s:* ts20"¥outs ive ‘ner 


method.”—-New York Times.. ‘Stephen McKenna has turned abruptly from the 
beaten path of modern fiction writers and entered a verdant field where novelty 
and originality abound.”—Boston Globe. 


320 pages, cloth, $1.20 net, postage 14 cents 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 


By Stephen McKenna. “He gives it a 
freshness that would have been 


Publishers THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY Philadelphia 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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A Distinctive Standard in Children’s Books 
1913-1914 
NEW BOOKS FROM 


RAND McNALLY and CO. 


NEW JUVENILES 
WINDERMERE SERIES 


With Milo Winter's illustrations : 
THE WONDER BOOK 
TANGLEWOOD TALES 
GULLIVER’S TRAVELS 

With Hope Dunlap’s illustrations : 
GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES 
(Large 8vo) net, $1.20. 


FAIRY FROLICS 


By ENOS B. COMSTOCK and 
FRANCES BASSETT COMSTOCK, 


illustrator 


Whimsical, fanciful and fantastic pictures. 
(Square 8vo) net, $1.20. 


LITTLE LIGHT (LUCITA) 


By RUTH GAINES 


Illustrated by Maginel Wright Enright. 
A beautiful child story of old Mexico. 
(Flat square 12mo) net, 75c. 


OUR CHILD’S FAVORITES 


With new pictures by Blanche Fisher 
Wright. A Mother Goose Book for chil- 
dren from 3 to 7 years of age. (Large 
quarto) net, 50c. 


BYE-LO SERIES 


TOMMY SNOOKS 
HOT CROSS BUNS 
JACK AND JILL 
HANDY PANDY 
Illustrated by Blanehe Fisher Wright. 


Four dainty books for the wee children. 
(16mo, re-inforced bindings) net, 25c. 


THE GOODY-NAUGHTY 


BOOK By SARAH CORY RIPPEY 


Pictures by Blanche Fisher Wright. 
A Novelty Book. 
The Goody side tells about the good chil- 
dren; the Naughty side tells about 
naughty children; and both sides tell 
about very lovable children. 

(Flat square 12mo) net, 50c. 


THE STORY of the EARLY 
SEA PEOPLE 


By KATHERINE ELIZABETH DOPP 


Illustrated with colored frontispiece 
and numerous pictures in black and white. 


A child’s chronicle of our prehistoric an- 
cestors, based on the most authentic 
knowledge of them yet obtained. 

(Cloth, square 12mo) net, 75c. 

































IMPORTANT 1913 MiS- 
CELLANEOUS BOOKS 


BOYCE’S ILLUSTRATED 
SOUTH AMERICA 


By WILLIAM D. BOYCE 
With more than 500 illustrations. 


‘*A most valuable contribution to current 
travel literature.’’—Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post. 
(8vo, 838 pages.) Boxed, net, $2.50. 


PORTER’S TRAVEL BOOKS 


CHILE, by Julio Perez Canto 


THE TEN REPUBLICS 
By Robert P. Porter 


THE PROVINCE OF ALBERTA 
By Leo Thwaite 


(12mo) net, $1.00. 


TWO GREAT REPUBLICS— 
ROME AND THE UNITED 
STATES 


By JAMES HAMILTON LEWIS 


the famous senator from Illinois 


An important contribution to both histori- 
caland political literature. 
(12mo) net, $1.00. 


CHINESE EDUCATION from 
the WESTERN VIEWPOINT 


By YEN SUN HO, M. A. 


Students of educational theories and of 
economics will welcome this book. 
(16mo) net, 50c. 


THEOSOPHY AND CHRIS- 
TIANITY By MAX SEILING 


With afterword by Rudolph Steiner, au- 
thor of THEOSOPHY. 
(Demi 12mo) net, 50c. 































































































MISCELLANEOUS FICTION 
NOW IN REPRINT EDITIONS 


MY LADY’S GARTER 


By JACQUES FUTRELLE 
MISS NUME By ONOTO WATANNA 


LADY ELEANOR : LAWBREAKER 


By ROBERT BARR 


BABY’S PHYSICAL CULTURE 
GUIDE ‘By EDITH VIOLET HART 


This little book embodies the newest and 
most approved practice in physical culture 
as applied to the baby. 

(Cloth, 16mo) net, 50c. 













RAND McNALLY and CO., CHICAGO 


. i 
History of England, A. By Allen ¢. 
Thomas. D.C. Heath & Company, 


A new text-book, complete and exegl. 
lently illustrated, designed for the student 
of English history at the beginning of the 
course. 


Myths of Mexico and Peru, The. By 
Lewis Spence. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


This author is familiar with the field in 
which he works. His studies of the relies 
of the early peoples of Central America, 
Mexico and Peru have given him the 
basis for more than one reliable book on 
the religion, the customs and the mytholo. 
gy of the founders of these countries, Ip 
the present work he has done a useful 
volume for the student and an interesting 
one for the general reader. It is hand. 
somely made and elaborately illustrated, 


Plant Life and Plant Uses. By John 
Gaylord Coulter. American Book Com. 
pany. $1.20. 


An elementary text-book designed as 
a foundation for the study of agriculture 
and domestic science. Rather new in its 
idea, filling a want that is perhaps more 
or less ill-defined, but one that will real- 
ize itself as opportunity brings this book 
to view. 

An elementary text-book designed as a 
foundation for the study of agriculture 
and domestic science. Rather new in its 
idea, filling a want that is perhaps more 
or less ill-defined, but one that will realize 
itself as opportunity brings this book to 
view. 


Origin and Ideals of the Modern School, 
The. By Francisco Ferrer. G. P. Put 
nam’s Sons. 


The modern school named in this title 
is the school established by Ferrer in Bar- 
celona in 1901. It will be remembered 
that Ferrer was shot in 1909 for alleged 
leadership of insurrection. The truth is 
he was officially murdered without a fair 
trial, chiefly because he was trying to es- 
tablish a system of education free of the 
“systematized ignorance” of the Church. 

The judicial murder created a storm of 
reproach in Europe and America—al- 
though in England gross falsehoods were 
published concerning Ferrer. They rep- 
resented him as an anarchist inciting the 
school children to violence. Ferrer was, in 
a sense, an anarchist, but was opposed to 
all violent measures. He regarded the 
Christian basis as erroneous, the Bible as 
disreputable and the Church as the great 
obstacle to truth and progress. He was 4 
positionist resting only on science and 
void of all religious motive. Nevertheless 
he was fighting for the freedom of the 
school from ecclesiastical domination and 
tradition. 

This book is translated by Joseph Mc- 
Cabe, who first brought the world’s atten- 
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lier 


tion to Ferrer’s martyrdom. It gives in 
simple language Ferrer’s pedagogical 
principles, aims and ideals. It is interest- 
ing largely because it is an independent 
voice arising from the wilderness. Among 
the features of his plan is the complete 
rejection of examinations or marks of 
comparative attainment. He _ said he 
would not teach inequality. He disbe- 
lieved in either rewards or punishments. 


Poetry and Drama 


Hunting Songs with Other Poems. By 
G. J. Whyte-Melville. J. B. Lippincott 
Company. $2.00 postpaid. 


Joseph and His Brethren. 
N. Parker. 
postpaid. 

Mr. Parker’s pageant play, which has 
had so successful a New York run. One 
of the most elaborate and magnificent 
things attempted on the stage for a long 
while. 


By Louis 
John Lane Company. $1.00 


Merchants from Cathay. By William 
Rose Benet. The Century Company. 
$1.20 postpaid. 


Notice later. 


On a Green Slope. By Mary Robertine 
Stokes. Richard G. Badger. 


Poems. By Wilfrid Earle Chase. A 
new and enlarged edition. Published by 
the author. 


Poems and Ballads of Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.00. 


An admirable edition of Stevenson’s 
poetical works in a new form. Suitable 
for libraries, both public and private, 
and sure to be appreciated by Stevenson 
lovers. 


Salt Water Ballads. 
field. 


By John Mase- 
The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 


Poems first published eleven years ago 
and now reissued as a part of Masefield’s 
complete works. 


Verses. By Etha R. Garlick. Ricardo 
J. Orozco, San Francisco. 


A little volume of very tender poems 
by a woman of deep feeling and a wide 
range of emotions. They are carefully 
written and make a distinct appeal to 
those who like a religious touch to their 
poetry. The subjects are varied, from 
“A Circus Crowd” to “Man the Measure 
of all Things.” 


Books on Art 


A B C of Artistic Photography, The. 
By A. J. Anderson. Dodd, Mead and Co. 


A manual for the photographer, ama- 
teur or professional, who is striving for 
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Revell’s New Books—i Booksellers 


CARQLINE ABBOT STANLEY WAYNE WHIPPLE 


The Story-Life of the Son of Man 


Nearly a thousand stories from sacred and secular 
sources woven into a continuous and complete chronicle 
of the life of the Saviour. Story by story, the author 
has built up from the best that has been written, mosaic 
like, a vivid and attractive narrative of the life of 

lives. Mr. Whipple’s life stories of Washington and 

Lincoln, in the same unique form, have both been 

conspicuously successful books. 

Illustrated, net $2.50 


The Keeper ,°f Vineyard 
A Tale of the Ozarks. 


This story of a “return to_na- 
ture,” like the author’s ‘“Mas- 
ter of the Oaks,” pulsates with 
real life. The scene lies in the 
Missouri Ozarks, a melting pot 
wherein those who seek the 
solace of nature and a_ living 
from the soil fuse their lives 
with the natives of the Hills in 
the common quest for liberty 
and education, love and life. 
Illustrated. $1.25 net. I. T. THURSTON 
Author ———— 


of “The 
American 


Government” 


Author of “The Bishop's Shadow,” etc. 


The Torch Bearer 


A Camp Fire Girl’s Story 
i é. ' 7 
A Chinese Romanc “A story of Camp Fire life both in the 
The highest authorities on city meetings and in active camp in the coun- 
“Things Chinese’ pronounce try. An interesting tale for not only the 


‘ s sable com- mach - 

this sory . ee cet initiated, but the uninitiated as well.”— 

Trresistible type of pure romance Washington Times. 
Illustrated, net 


NORMAN HINSDALE PITMAN 
al 


The Lady Elect 


J. HASKIN 


The 


immigrant: 


An Asset and a 
Liability 
“A valuable light 
on the subject. It is 
full of facts and it is 
a capable and consci- 
entious study as to 
the meaning of the 
facts.”’—Herald and 
Presbyter. 
Illustrated, net $1.25 


3 st realistic 
and the truest and most re ali 
‘delineation of Chinese life. 


Illustrated by Chinese Artists. 
$1.25 net. 


$1.00 


MARY STEWART 


Author of “Tell Me a True Story.” 


The Shepherd of Us All 


Stories of the Christ 
Children 


CHARLES H. LERRIGO. 


Doc Williams 


A Tale of the Middle West. 


Retold for 


There is a touching beauty and 
clearness about Miss Stewart's 
pictures of the Christ life which 
ineffaceably impress itself 
upon the child heart. 


“The homely humor of the old 
doctor and his childlike faith in 
‘the cure’ is so intensely human 


CLARA E. LAUGHLIN 


The Work-a-Day Girl that he captures the eee will 


he layman at ¢ - 
Stee that becomes the deepest 
seating Im eTON  vopeke Capital. 


A Study of Present-Day 


Conditions Illustrated, net $1.25 


Few writers today have given 
more serious and sympathetic 
consideration to the difficulties 
which beset the American work- 
ing girl. The book is frank and 
outspoken, but not too much so, 
for there is need of plain talk on 
a matter so vital to our social 


welfare. Illustrated, net $1.50 


Illustrated, net $1.25 


RICHARD S. HOLMES 
The Parable of 
Bradford Horton, Man 


. 
the Cherries 
Unquestionably, Dr. Holmes’s 


greatest story. | ‘There aloe rb 
appeal of sincerity and ona kind- 
ing humor whe Horton stands in has devoted half a life 
fiction as a creation worthy 0 time to informing 
onggeeelh, ath i atile and softening our 

$1.25 . thoughts toward the 
Stranger within our 
gates. 


EDWARD A. STEINER 


larger 


brotherho xy ohne w 
Ex-Senator Cannon’s Book hood by one who 
pak hi A LL 


Brigham Young and His 


Mormon Empire 


PRANK J. CANNON MARIETTA HOLLEY 


Boards, 
net 50 
cents 


Dr. GEORGE _L. KNAPP Samantha on the 


Woman Question 


The life story of the man who founded a 
Mohammedan kingdom in a Puritan republic. 
The real inside facts about one of the most 
romantic and interesting characters in Ameri- 
can history. 

Iilustrated, net $1.50 


> a generation ‘Josiah 
Aten's Wife” has been _enter- 
taining lovers of good humor. 
This latest volume is not only 
ly but with all its facetious- 
ness. keen and telling in its 
advocacy of “Votes for W omen” 
and Temperance. It equals any- 
thing the author has produced. 


JOHN T. PARIS 


A Companion to 


Seeking Success ‘\y{Nine “Good” 


These glimpses of actual events in the lives of 
boys and men will play an important part in form- 
ing right ideals in the minds of all the readers. 


Net, $1.25 


Illustrated, net $1.00 
MARTHA _ 8. GIELOW 


Founder of Industrial Education 
Association 


Uncle Sam 


A Story of the Mountaineers 


HUGH BLACK, M. A, 


Author of “Friendship,” Ete. 


Happiness 


“Only those who are constitutionally pessimistic and 
tempermentally incapable of optimism can fail to find 
something good in this.""—Minneapolis Journal. 


Gilt top, net $1.00 


The dramatic quaiuty of this 
original little story of the 
Southern mountain people grips 
the reader and makes an irre- 
sistible appeal to the emotions. 
Pocket edition. Illustrated, net 50c 


The Publishers will be pleased to send their list of New Books—about one hundred titles—upon 
application. 


Fleming H. Revell Company 


NEW YORK: 158 Fifth Avenue, 
CHICAGO: 125 No. Wabash Avenue. 
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NEALE’S FOR NOVEMBER 


The regular departments of NEALE’s Monruiy alone are sufficient to make this 
magazine noteworthy. The Stage is a department of brilliant, trenchant, fearless 
criticism of plays, actors, and dramatists; in Editorial Comments all sorts of sub- 
jects are treated, now seriously, now lightly, but always vigorously, fearlessly, and 
independently; The Fraternity of the Fields is the eyes and the ears of him" who 
may not be with Nature in all her moods; In Motley is a department of wit and 
humor, not mere jokes, but inoffensive pointedness, directed chiefly at persons in 
the limelight; Letters to the Editors are really short articles that are written by the 
foremost authors and public men of our time. The other regular departments are 
no less interesting. 








Distinguished Author a Plagiarist By Lily Young Cohen 


Who is this man? He is among the most widely read of British novelists; he is 
perhaps the most distinguished living British dramatist; one of his dramas is now 
being played in New York by two of America’s most eminent actors. Yet one of 
his recent popular novels is a translation of a French novel that was published sev- 
eral years before this plagiarist was born. The deadly parallel convicts him. He is 
completely exposed, by name, in this article. 


The Walls of Concarneau By George K. Baker 


Broidered on the historical fabric of the struggle of the devoted Britons who 
held Brittany against the French for the young Duchess Anne, this novel, but re- 
cently begun, keeps the reader alert, with eyes wide and ears open, while the wild 
warfare of the fifteenth century, with all its clash of arms and clank of mail, rings 
from the pages, and sweeps the reader on irresistibly. 


Broken Lights By Mowry Saben 


Mr. Saben is among America’s foremost essayists. Under the general title of 
“Broken Lights” his most noteworthy essays are now being published in NEALE’s 
MonTaiy serially. The titles of the various papers are “Some Modern Ways of 
Thinking,” “A Criticism of Some Modern Ways of Thinking,” “Puritanism,” “The 
Right to Freedom,” “Self-Realization,” and “Life Considered as a Fine Art.” 


Brilla By Anna M. Doling 


This irresistible serial—the story of a lie——began in NEALE’s Montuty for Sep- 
tember, and will run for several months. The Ozark Mountains form a picturesque 
background for the figures that move through this striking American novel. Seldom 


is it the good fortune of a reader to find a story so absorbingly interesting, and at the 
same time so well written. 


Our Jungle Man 


The first of this series of highly important articles was published in NEALE’s 
MonTuLy for October. The relations of the white man and the black as they exist 
throughout the United States are discussed with the utmost freedom in this series by 
prominent members of both the Caucasian and the Negro races. Among the Cau- 
casian writers are Prof. Thomas Pearce Bailey and Prof. Berrien Beverley; among 
the Negro writers are Prof. Kelly Miller and Major John R. Lynch. No more no- 
table series of articles has ever been published in Neate’s MonrTHLyY. 


Into the Sunset By Edward S. Van Zile 


In this novel, which still has several months to run, Columbus is the great cen- 
tral figure. However, Mr. Van Zile tells of the romantic career of the first Irish- 
man to reach the new world. He came with Columbus, and so did another young 
man, and so did two girls. Mr. Van Zile is the author of several highly successful 
historical novels. 

Short fiction and various timely and interesting articles, besides the features 
enumerated above, will make Nerate’s MontHiy for November noteworthy among 
American magazines. 

At $3.00 a year, 25 cents a number, NEaALe’s MontuHty supplies a wealth of 
literature. Every number contains more than 100,000 words of text, superbly illus- 
trated, and no number will contain less than 128 pages. In its mechanical appoint- 
ments no magazine in existence is its superior. 
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the best artistic effects in his or her 
work. The examples given in the illus. 
trations are in most cases beautiful; they 
one and all exemplify the possibilities of 
the camera to make pictures that are jn 
every respect, save color, the equal of 
some of the best things in art. There is 
a quality of the real in photography that 
appeals to the present age, and any one 
who follows this book as a guide yjll 
find his work improving in its intrinsic 
art value. 


American Masters of Paintings. By 
Charles H. Caffin. Doubleday, Page & 
Co. $1.35 postpaid. 


American Masters of Sculpture. By 
Charles H. Caffin. Doubleday, Page & 
Co. $1.35 postpaid. 


Two interesting and valuable hand- 
books by a well-known authority, refer. 
ence works that will be indispensable 
to the student’s library, and books that 
will find many readers among those who 
desire to be well-informed in a general 
way at a not-too-great cost in the matter 
of time and effort. 


Art for Life’s Sake. By Charles H. 
Caffin. The Prang Company. $1.20 post- 
paid. 


Conception of Art, The. By Henry R. 
Poore. Doubleday, Page & Co. 


A volume that every painter will want 
to own. It has an interpretation of the 
meaning of art as revealed in the work 
of artists the world over in every age. 
It takes up the newer movements in art 
and explains them—in this respect it 
will interest lay readers who are having 
much difficulty in understanding the ten- 
dencies that are leading to such move- 
ments as those exemplified by the Cub- 
ists, the Futurists and the Post-Impres- 
sionists. 


Early English Water Colour. By C. E. 
Hughes. A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.00 
postpaid. 


One of the “Little Books on Art,” a 
series of books of reliable information on 
art subjects of many kinds. There is 4 
frontispiece in color. 


Essentials of Composition as Applied 
to Art, The. By John V. Van Pelt. The 
Macmillan Company. $1.75. 


This is a new and completely rewrit- 
ten edition of the author’s Discussion of 
Composition. That work appeared ten 
years ago and since that time important 
new developments have made changes in 
the original work desirable. As the first 
book is well-known and has been well- 
used, the second will doubtless find its 
full share of readers. 
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Handbook of Modern French Sculp- 
ture, A. By D. Cady Eaton. Dodd, Mead 
& Co. 

This is a book for the traveler and stu- 
dent. It contains biographies of all the 
French sculptors and comments on all of 
their works. It has one hundred and 
eighty-nine illustrations. Its comprehens- 
jveness will make it indispensable. 


Indian Architecture. By E. B. Havell. 
John Murray. $12.00. 


Short History of Art, A. By Julia B. 
DeForest. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

A reprint of an earlier work practical- 
ly rewritten by Charles H. Caffin. The 
result is an uptodate and comprehen- 
sive work on art history, fully illustrated. 


Significance of Art, The. By Eleanor 
Rowland. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.00 postpaid. 


Symbolism in Architecture. By Arthur 
H. Collins. McBride, Nast & Company. 
$1.75. 


Boys and Girls 
ABC of Animals. 
Our Darling’s A B C. 
Nursery Rhymes. 


Nursery Jingles. Saalfield Publishing 
Company. 


Small paper books brightly colored, 
just the thing for the baby. Easy rhymes 
and quaint little jingles such as please 
the ear of the small child. 


A BC in Kitten Land. 
A BC in Puppy Land. 
My Pussies. 


Hello Mama. Saalfield Publishing Com- 
pany. 

Little oblong books with stiff paper 
backs, picture covers and short rhymes. 


At the Little Brown House. 
Alberta Brown. 
Company. 


By Ruth 
Saalfield Publishing 


A pleasing story for younger girls, in 
a volume that has the virtue of not cost- 
ing much, though as reading matter it 
holds its own with more expensive books. 


Behind the Garden Wall. 


By Robert 
Wallace. Pzul Elder & Co. 


Rhymes about the garden insects and 
flowers and their doings. Very clever 
verses and still more clever pictures in 
green and orange and black, by Elsinore 
Robinson Crowell. A delightful book for 
young and old readers, full of the charm 
of a sprightly humor and making a spe- 
cial appeal to the artistic sense. 


ADVERTISING SECTION _ 


ALL FOR $15 
Neale’s Monthly for One Year 


AND THE 


Collected Works of Bierce 


Now Complete in 12 Massive Octavo Volumes 


Only 400 sets of the first large edition of ‘** The Collected 
Works of Ambrose Bierce” are left. They are exactly like the 
“Autograph Edition,” except they are not signed by the author, and 
they are bound in decorated cloth, with gilt tops, instead of in full 


morocco. 


They are a part of the first printing. 


Write for further 


information, table of contents, prospectus, etc. 


Progressive Chile 


3y Ropert E. MAnsFieLp, American 
Consul General to Switzerland, and long 
a resident of Chile. The volume com- 
prises a brief history of the country, 
covering the Indian occupation, the Inca 
invasion, the Spanish conquest, Chile’s 
formative period, and the political prog- 
ress of the Republic down to the present 
time. The principal part of the text 
however, is devoted to a study of the 
life, customs and the characteristics oi 
the present Chilean people. $2.15 by 
mail. 


Pilot Knob 
The Thermopylae of the West 


By Cyrus A. Prrerson AND JosEPH 
Mitts Hanson. In this book is related 
from the Union point of view the his- 
tory of the Battle of Pilot Knob. The 
authors have utilized the accumulated 
data, notes, memoranda and correspond- 
ence with respect to the battle, together 
with the narratives of more than 100 
survivors of the conflict, and have ex- 
tracted everything bearing on the de- 
tails of the battle. $2.15 by mail. 


Shall Women Vote? 


By Conway WuirttLe Sams, author 
of “Sams on Attachment” and other 
legal works. Here is a book in which 
the whole subject of suffrage is argued 
out in the ablest and most incontro- 
vertible way by a lawyer who has 
studied the construction of society, both 
past and present, and who wrote this 
work in order to help prevent society’s 
destruction, which he thinks is threat- 
ened by woman’s changed attitude to- 
ward men. $1.45 by mail. 


The Trial of Aaron Burr 


3y JosEpH P. Brapy, Clerk of the 
United States District Court of the 
Eastern District of Virginia. Illustrated 
by photographic reproductions of rare 
documents. The Richmond Times Dis- 
patch: “He sketches a clear and com- 
prehensive survey of the procedure and 
the argument in this memorable cause. 
The brief quotations from the speeches 
of counsel and from the decisions of 
Chief Justice Marshall are apt and illu- 
minating.” $1.10 by mail. 


The Wreck 


An Historical and Critical Study of the 
Administrations of Theodore Roosevelt 
and William Howard Taft 


3y Henry Cray Hansproucu, who 
was a member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and later of the Senate, 
from 1891 to 1909. This volume is a 
highly valuable contribution to modern 
political literature. It goes directly to 
the essentials of the administrations of 
Roosevelt and Taft, respectively, and 
presents a thorough and a convincing 
analysis of the motives that actuated 
both those Presidents. The book is 
most illuminating. $1.10 by mail. 


Reminiscences of a Rebel 


By the Rev. WAYLAND FuLLER Duna- 
way, D.D., Capt. Co. I, 40th Va. Regt., 
Army of Northern Virginia. The au- 
thor was in all the great battles of the 
Army of Northern Virginia from Seven 
Pines to Gettysburg. This volume re- 
cords his experiences of the war, with 
comments on generals and on battles, 
with respect to which his opinions are 
freely expressed. $1.00 by mail. 


Write for oar NEw CATALOGUE, which contains more than 100 rare poriraits and other illustrations 


Union Square 


The Neale Publishing Company 


New York 
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The Wallet of Time By WILLIAM WINTER 
Two volumes, boxed, beautifully illustrated. Price, $10.00 net. Postage, 50 cents extra 

This is the most important work from the pen of William Winter. The work, 
in two volumes, is the personal, biographical, and critical reminiscences of the Ameri- 
can theatre from 1791 to 1812. A Special Edition, only Printed on Pure Rag Paper, 
strictly limited to 1250 copies. There is no lover of the theatre in this country—the 
greatest theatre-going country in the world, whether it be college professor, dramatic 


critic, actor or clergyman—man or woman—who can afford to be unfamiliar with 
the contents of this monumental work. 


Louis XI and Charles the Bold 
By Lieut.-Col. ANDREW C. P. HAGGARD, D. S. O. 
Large 8vo, gilt top with photogravure frontispiece and fifteen other illustrations in 
halftone. Price, $4.00 net. Postage, 18 cents. 
Colonel Haggard needs no introduction, and the story of the cruel and treacher- 


ous son of Charles VII of France, told in his inimitable style, makes fascinating 
reading. 


Studies in Milton and an Essay on Poetry 
By ALDEN SAMPSON, A.M. 
(Haverford College and Harvard University) 
Illustrated with a wood-cut by Timothy Cole, from the bust in clay of Milton, in the 
library of Christ’s Church College, Cambridge, England. 8vo. 345 pp. 
uncut—$2.00 net. 
The three essays which compose this volume deal with the middle period of Mil- 
ton’s poetical life, and is a study of his evolution as a poet and of the various cir- 
cumstances which shaped and brought to its final effectiveness his life-work. 


Social Sanity By SCOTT NEARING 


12mo, Cloth $1.25 net. Postage, 12 cents. 
A timely and able book by a writer well known for his writing on Sociological 
and Economic Questions. In this book Professor Nearing treats of certain influences 
and problems of the greatest importance to our present-day civilization. 


The Panama Canal By EARLE HARRISON 


Size, 7¥%x114. $1.00 net. Postage, 8 cents. 
Illustrated in full color by color photography from the original autochrome photo- 
graphs by Mr. Harrison. These sixteen pictures of the Panama Canal, taken direct by 
the author, and printed under his supervision, are the most beautiful ever issued on 


this subject. 
A ROMANTIC DRAMA IN FOUR ACTS 
Horace Walpole By GUSTAVE SIMONSON 


Small 12mo. 75 cents net. Postage, 6 cents. 


In this play the motive is the love affair of the celebrated Horace Walpole and 
a fair Jacobite. 


The Spider’s Web By REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN 


Author of “The House of Bondage,” etc. Illustrated by Jean Paleologue. r2mo. 
$1.35 net. Postage, 12 cents. 

A story in every way equal to “The House of Bondage,” which in itself was a 
masterpiece of narrative. This new story is written in the best manner of the author, 
and while the story is the important thing, the incidental causes, that go to support 
the tale throughout, are matters of great moment to all Americans. 


The New Dawn By AGNES C. LAUT 


Illustrated by Jean Paleologue. 12mo. $1.35 net. Postage, 12 cents. 
We are always sure of a good story from Miss Laut, and the present story is 
about the biggest thing she has ever done. There is a vastness in conception and a 
concentration and strength in the narrative that is remarkable. 


The Memoirs of Mimosa Edited by ANNE ELLIOT 


12mo. Illustrated Jacket. $1.25 net. Postage, 10 cents. 
The intimate confession of a brilliant yet undisciplined woman, who resolves “to 


live every moment of her life,” and succeeds in so doing at the cost of much suffer- 
ing to herself and others. 


The Cur and the Coyote By EDWARD PEPLE 


Author of “A Night Out,’ “The Prince Chap.” Illustrated by R. L. Goldberg. 50 
cents net. Postage, 5 cents. 

The thousands of readers who have so often laughed over “A Night Out” will 
gladly welcome this new little story by the same author. 


When Mother Lets Us Act By STELLA G. S. PERRY 


svo. Illustrated. Cloth, 75 cents net. Postage, 8 cents. 
This is the ninth in number of the very well-known WHEN MOTHER LETS US 


series. Mrs. Perry has written what will undoubtedly be one of the most popular of 
the series. 
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Big Book of Aeroplanes, The. George 
H. Doran Company. 


A large book with many bright pic. 
tures; a story about aeroplanes. For the 
up-to-date child this is an ideal book, ex. 
citing in its way and pleasantly divert. 
ing, with a certain amount of instruction 
incorporated in it. 


Bob Dashaway in the Frozen Seas, 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25. 


There are few boys, as well as grown 
folks, who have not heard of Cyrus 
Townsend Brady’s stories, for he writes 
for old and young as well. This book is 
a continuation of an enormously excit. 
ing series and surely all boys will be 
eager to hear of its publication. 


Book of Indian Braves. By Kate 
Dickinson Sweetser. Harper & Brothers, 
$1.50 prepaid. 


This is a handsome book for young 
people, accounts of various famous In- 
dian chiefs, written by a woman who is 
known as an authority in this field, as 
well as an unusually able writer in all 
sections of the juvenile field. George 
Alfred Williams has made beautiful pic- 
tures, which are reproduced as illustra- 
tions, the frontispiece in color. 


Boy Editor, The. By Winifred Kirk- 
land. Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.00. 


The “Boy Editor” is a young fellow 
in school who has little or no time for 
anything but his books. How the boy 
learns to combine real usefulness with 
mere “book-worming” is an important 
part of the story. 


Boy Woodcrafter, The. By Clarence 
Hawkes. F. G. Brown & Co. $1.25. 


A story intended to familiarize boys 
with outdoor life, plants and animals. 
It is not told in a text-book sort of 
way, but in an interesting story-style 
that will readily captivate any boy who 
reads it. 


Camp Brave Pine. By Harriet Com- 
stock. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


Almost every day sees an new enroll- 
ment on the list of “camp fire” organiza- 
tions, so that a book written especially 
for the members of this interesting or- 
der ought fully to be appreciated. The 
story tells of a number of camp-fire 
girls, all “torch-bearers” who go with 
their guardians to spend the summer 
among the pines of New Hampshire. 


Danny Fists. By Wallace Camp. D. 
Appleton & Co. $1.35. 


Mr. Camp’s stories of Yale have been 
the delight of many a boy. This time 
the boy is a “prep” student, getting 
ready to go to Yale. 
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Deering at Princeton. By Lotta Gris- 
The Macmillan Company $1.35 


wold. 
prepaid. 

A new Deering book, one of a series of 
young folks’ stories that is superior to 
much of this class of fiction. These are 
school tales that exemplify high ideals 
put to practice in a real way, and any 
youth or maid will be the better for get- 
ting acquainted with Deering. 


Dolls of Many Lands. By Mary Hazle- 
ton Wade. W. A. Wilde & Company. 


These are stories of dolls for the small 
girl. There is the Japanese doll, the 
Eskimo doll, the Dutch doll, the Korean 
doll, the Persian doll, the Egyptian doll 
and the Indian doll. The little girl 
reader will be immensely interested in 
all these strange new dolls, and will be- 
gin to people her play world with a most 
more varied nationality. 

Domestic Animals. Saalfield Publish- 
ing Company. 

A big bright picture book such as chil- 
dren love. Instructive, too, since the pic- 
tures are excellent presentments of the 
animals shown—the dog, the horse, the 
cow, the rabbits. 


Donald Kirke. By Edward M. Woolley. 
Little, Brown & Company. $1.20. 


Another tale of the “Morning Rec- 
ord’s” correspondent. Young Kirk grows 
in experience and manhood; boys of four- 
teen will find in him a wholesome ex- 
ample. 


Dorothy Brooke Across the Sea. By 
Francis Campbell Sparhawk. T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. 


This last book of a series which has 
won world-wide repute as an excellent 
and wholesome one for young girls is 
probably the best of all. Dorothy 
Brooke, through at last with college, goes 
abroad with one of her college chums. 
The book contains an added charm be- 
cause of the picturesque way in which 
the various scenes are pictured. 


Dorothy Dainty’s Vacation. By Amy 
Brooks. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Com- 
pany. 


Still another of the Dorothy Dainty 
books so popular with the tiny tot. This 
time Nancy and Dorothy have many 
good times together, and a thrilling time 
comes when relations of Nancy’s try to 
get hold of her to use for their own ends. 


Elizabeth, Betsy and Bess. By Amy E. 
Blanchard. W. A. Wilde Company. 


This author’s books are old familiars. 
Younger girl readers know that there is 
a treat in store when they learn that 
Miss Blanchard has a new book. This 


ADVERTISING SECTION - 


NEW LONGMANS BOOKS 


THE STRANGE STORY BOOK 


By MRS. LANG. Edited by Andrew 
Lang. With 12 Colored Plates and 
numerous other Illustrations by H. 
J. Ford, and a Portrait of Mr. Lang 
as Frontispiece. Small 8vo, gilt 
top. Pp. xvit312. $1.60 net. (Post- 

age 15 cents). 

- « The completed series of twenty- 
five volumes is a monument of painstaking 
research and excellent discrimination in 
the selection of material. It is intended 
primarily for the delectation of childhood, 
but older readers find here ample entertain- 
ment, while the student of comparative 
literature and early traditions must find in 
these volumes, made up of tales from every 
age and nationality, a veritable mine of 
treasure.’”’—Waterbury Evening Democrat. 

RECENT VOLUMES: 
Book of Saints and Heroes. 
All Sorts of Stories Book. 
Book of Princes and Princesses. 


e Red Book of Heroes. 
The Violet Fairy Book. 


THE PILGRIM FROM CHICAGO 


Being More Rambles with an American 


By CHRISTIAN TEARLE. With 27 
Illustrations. 8vo. Pp. x+349. $2.50 
net. (Postage 15 cents.) 


The rambles of an American with an 
Englishman through many of the quaintest 
spots in England, described for the most 
part in dialogue form. They visit many 
places, fascinating because of their connec- 
tion with celebrities so diverse as the Black 
Prince, Shakespeare, Chaucer, Judge Jeffreys 
and Dickens. 


DIRK 


A South African 
By ANNABELLA BRUCE MAR- 
CHAND. Crown 8vo. Pp. x+380. 
$1.35 net. (Postage 12 cents.) 


This novel gives a vivid picture of Boer 
life and manners thirty years ago. It tells 
the story of a Boer family of primitive 
ways, of its ruin by an unscrupulous travel- 
ing dealer, and of the revenge of the sur- 
viving member. 


MORAL INSTRUCTION 


Its Theory and Practice 
By F. J. GOULD, author of “The Chil- 
dren’s Book of Moral Lessons,” 
“Youth’s Noble Path,” ete. Crown 
8vo. Pp. xiit196. $0.90 net. 


(Postage 7 cents.) 
Published under the auspices of the Moral 
Education League, London. 


NASH AND SOME OTHERS 


By C. S. EVANS. Crown 8vo. $1.50 
net. (Postage 10 cents.) 

“Jolly little stories reflecting with de- 
lightful accuracy the ways of small boys of 
the streets. Their pranks make good read- 
ing.”’"—Chicago Tribune. 


THE PRINCE OF PEACE 


By S. B. MACY. Author of “In the 
Beginning,” “The Army of God,” 
etc. With 21 Illustrations. 8vo. 
Pp. xvit+548. $1.25 net. (Postage 
19 cents.) 


Longmans, Green, & Co. 
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AMERICAN CITIZEN SERIES 
Edited by ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, LL.D. 


ORGANIZED DEMOCRACY 


An Introduction to the Study of Ameri- 


can Politics 
By FREDERICK A. CLEVELAND, 
Ph.D., LL.D. With Bibliographies 
and Index. Crown 8vo, Pp. xxxvi 
+479. $2.50 net. (By mail, $2.66.) 


“A masterly book ‘ comprehensive 
: + s hever wearisome and always informa- 
tive.’"—San Francisco Chronicle. 


PUBLIC OPINION AND POPULAR 
GOVERNMENT 


By A. LAWRENCE LOWELL, Presi- 
dent of Harvard University. 8vo. 
$2.25 net. (By mail, $2.38.) 
President Lowell deals with the most diffi- 
cult and the most momentous question of 
government—how to transmit the force of 
individual opinion and preference into public 
action. This is the crux of popular institutions. 


THE STORY OF MARY DUNNE 


By M. E. FRANCIS (Mrs. Francis 
Blundell), Author of “The Manor 
Farm,” “Dorset Dear,” etc., ete. 
Crown 8vo. Pp. viii+312. $1.35 
net. (Postage 10 cents.) 


“A solemn admonition to modern society, 
for the story of Mary Dunne is a straight- 
forward, indignant revelation of the white 
slave traffic . . . strikingly full of real- 
istic interest without the least tinge of sen- 
sationalism. . . . It is a novel to com- 
mand the serious attention of the reader,”’— 
Boston Evening Herald. 


THE VILLAGE IN THE JUNGLE 


By LEONARD S. WOOLF. Crown 
8vo. 307 pages. $1.40 net. (Postage 
12 cents.) 


“The Village in the Jungle” is a story 
which gives a vivid and realistic picture of 
life in a remote jungle village in Ceylon. 
The author has had exceptional opportuni- 
ties for obtaining a thorough understanding 
of native life. The motive of the story is 
the tragedy of the decay and destruction of 
such a village. 


SHAKESPEARE’S STORIES 


By CONSTANCE MAUD and MARY 
MAUD. With Illustrations from 
the famous Boydell Prints. Crown 
8vo. $1.50 net. (By mail $1.62.) 


Contents —‘“‘As You Like It,” “The Tem- 
pest,” “King Lear,” “Twelfth Night,” “The 
Merchant of Venice,” “‘A Midsummer Night's 
—, “Macbeth,” ‘“‘Hamlet,” “Romeo and 
uliet.” 


GRACECHURCH 


By JOHN AYSCOUGH. Author of 
“Levia Pondera,” “San Celestino,” 
etc. Crown 8vo. Pp. viit+319. $1.75 
net. (Postage 11 cents.) 


“The delightful volume is charmingly Cran- 
fordesque, brilliantly Dickensish, and fastidious 
in artistry."—N. Y¥. Tribune. 


ROYAL SPAIN OF TODAY 


By TRYPHOSA BATES BATCHEL- 
LER. Author of “Italian Castles 
and Country Seats,” etc. Illustrat- 
ed. 8vo. $5.00 net. Expressage ad- 
ditional. [In November.] 


443-9 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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ROBINSON CRUSOE 


By Daniel Defoe. ‘‘ The Wash- 
ington Square Classics.’’ Set in 
boldface type and printed on fine 
white paper. Cover picture and 
seven illustrations in full color by 
Elenore Plaisted Abbott. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.00 net; by mail $1.15. 
“This series is an excellent ex- 
ample of the art of modern book- 
making.”’ 
—Philadelphia North American 
























HISTORIC ADVENTURES 


By Rupert S. Holland, author of 
‘“ Historic Boyhoods,’’ ‘* Historic 
Girlhoods,’’ ‘‘Historic Inven- 
tions,’’ ‘Historic Poems and Bal- 
lads,’’ etc. Eight full-page illus- 
trations. Large 12mo. Cloth; 
decorated cover. $1.50 net; by 
mail, $1.64. 
Tells the stories of the most romantic 
events which were important in 
shaping the course of our country’s 
history, and shows of what heroic 
stuff our men were made. 
















BRAVE DEEDS OF REVO- 
LUTIONARY SOLDIERS 


By Robert B. Duncan, author 
of ‘‘ Brave Deeds of American 
Sailors.’’ Eight full-page illus- 
trations. Large 12mo. Cloth. 
$1.50 net; by mail, $1.64. 
A book to inspire patriotism in every 
boy who reads it, and to make him 
more fully realize what real heroes 
the men were who fought for their 
country’s freedom during the dark 
days of the Revolution. 













NICHOLAS NICKLEBY 


From the novel of the same name 
by Charles Dickens, retold for 
boys and girls by Alice F. Jack- 
son. Square 12mo. Boards, with 
picture on cover. Eight illustra- 
tions in color by F. M. B. Blaikie. 
75 cents net; by mail, 85 cents. 
An admirable means by which to 
introduce children to the best in 
literature. 










NEW JUVENILES 


From the Fall List of George W. Jacobs & Company 











GEORGE W. JACOBS & CO., Publishers, PHILADELPHIA 
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THE POLLY PAGE 
MOTOR CLUB 


By Izola L. Forrester, author of 
‘The Polly Page Yacht Club,’’ 
“The Polly Page Ranch Club,’’ 
etc. 12mo. Cloth, with picture on 
cover. Five full-page illustra- 
tions. $1.00 net; by mail $1.12. 
Tells how Polly forms a motor club 
and with her five girl friends en- 
joys as unique and delightful a 
vacation as any girl could wish. 


THE FOUR CORNERS 
IN EGYPT 
By Amy E. Blanchard, author 


of ‘‘The Four Corners,’’ etc. 
12mo. loth. Five full-page 
illustrations by Wuanita Smith. 
$1.50, postpaid. 
The Corner Girls now spend some 
fascinating days in the land of the 
Sphinx and the pyramids. Their 
experiences are all interesting and 
some of them most exciting. 













"FRAID CAT 


By L. J. Bridgman. With thirty 
colored illustrations by the au- 
thor. 12mo. Cloth, with color 
insert on cover. 50 cents net; 
by mail, 55 cents. ; 
One of those cute little picture 
books which the little tots so love. 
This one is particularly fascinating, 
for it has as its hero a little kitten 
who is known as ’Fraid Cat, but 
who turns out to be nota ’ fraid 
cat at all. 

























GREAT EXPECTATIONS 


From the novel by the same name 
by Ch Dickens, retold for 






arles 
boys and girls by Alice F. Jack- 
son. Square 12mo. Boards, with 
picture on cover. Eight illus- 
trations in color. 75 cents net; 
by mail, 85 cents. 

So excellent a method of retelling 

the classics for children should be 

commended by all educators. 
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story of three pleasant girls has just the 
happy, entertaining quality that a book 
of the sort needs. 


Field and Forest Friends. By Clar. 
ence Hawkes. F. G. Browne & Co, $1.25, 


Again Mr. Hawkes intends his book as 
a training in nature-study for young 
boys. This time the hero of the story 
spends all his “playing hours” in the 
woods hunting and trapping animals, 


Four Corners in Egypt, The. By Amy 
E. Blanchard. George W. Jacobs & Co, 
$1.50. 


The “Four Corners” are traveling 
again. This time their destination js 
Egypt, and they enjoy many thrilling 
experiences there. 


Girl From Arizona, The. 
Rhoads. 


pany. 


As yet, and she is fourteen, Marjorie 
Graham has never been outside her home 
ranch in Arizona. Her uncle takes her 
to New York, where she meets other 
girls of her own age and is sent toa 
fashionable school. Here she makes 
many friends, all of whom love to hear 
the tales of the Arizona ranchers and the 
good times which Marjorie has experi- 
enced, so totally different to those of the 
New York girl. 


By Nina 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Com- 


Good-Naughty Book, The. By Sarah 
Cory Rippy. Rand, McNally & Co. 50 
cents. 


One-half of this is about good children, 
the other half is about bad children. 
The pictures match the text, and chil- 
dren can easily see how attractive a 
good child is and how unpleasant is it 
to have a naughty child about. 


Heidi. By Johanna Spyri. T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. $1.50. 


A holiday edition of a delightful Ger- 
man classic, translated by Helene White. 
The story belongs to the Alps, and its 
picturesque qualities give room for beau- 
tiful illustrations in color. 


Henley on the Battle Line. By Frank 
E. Channon. Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 


This is the last of the series in which 
we meet and learn to know Roger Jack- 
son, a young American boy who attended 
Henley, the English school. In this 
volume, Roger and his two school chums 
go to India, where Roger’s father is an 
engineer. Reger’s friends become offi- 
cers and Roger finally aids them in 
trouble with the Paythans, a native tribe. 


Handy Pandy, Hot Cross Buns, Jack 
and Jill, Tommy Snooks. Rand, McNally 
& Co. 
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Four little books in the “Bye-Lo” 
series, Mother Goose rhymes attractively 
pictured in color by Blanche Fisher 


Wright. 


Harmony Wins. By Millicent Olm- 
stead. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 


Harmony is a descendant of the great 
patriot and spy, Nathan Hale. She is 
truly an American girl, and though she 
has to bear many trials, she iz courage- 
ous to the end and wins out by her 
dauntless bravery. Harmoeny’s grand- 
father plays an important part in the 
story, for he is a mysterious old gentle- 
man, the possessor of a secret of some 
importance, particularly to Harmony. 


Harper’s Aircraft Book. By A. H. 
Verrill. Harper & Brothers. $1.00. 


A book that explains the making of 
kites and airships. Useful for the handy 
boy who likes to experiment in building 
things. There are careful diagrams and 
pictures. 


Laddie, The Master of the House. By 
Lily F. Wesselhoeft. Little, Brown & 
Co. $1.20 prepaid. 


A clever little story of dogs and chil- 
dren in which we learn much of dog- 
dom from Laddie and his two collie 
friends, Wallace and Douglas. The 
three dogs fulfil various missions, chiefly 
that of watching over the children and 
of protecting the animals and fowl on 
the farm. 


Little Light. 
McNally & Co. 


Little Light, known as Lucita, is a 
child of ten who goes through many 
childish adventures. She is a child of old 
Mexico, and in portraying her personal 
experiences Miss Gaines has succeeded 
in bringing out many of the customs of 
the republic. The book is beautifully il- 
lustrated by Margaret Wright Enright. 


By Ruth Gaines. Rand, 


Little Master, The. By Laura E. 
Richards. Dana, Estes & Co. 50 cents. 


In Scotiand the title, “Master” is ap- 
plied to the eldest son of a viscount or a 
baron. In this story the “little master” 
is Alan of Morven. He and his younger 
sister are children with very vivid 
imaginations which have been fed by the 
legends and ballads of Scotland, of which 
they are so fond. 


Little Wizard Series, The. 


Reilly & 
Britton Company. 


These are six little books containing 
parts from The Wizard of Oz. They 
bring that wonderful story within the 
reach of every child, and make six most 
taking little books. They are brightly 
clored, the original illustrations having 


BOOKS OF MERIT 


From the Fall List of George W. Jacobs & Company 


By the Author of “The Night Riders” 


The Twins of Suffering Creek 


Cullum’s Sixth Consecutive Success 


12mo. Cloth. Wrapper and frontispiece in full color. $1.25 net; by mail, $1.40 


A big story of a Montana mining camp, full of the action 
which is characteristic of the tense life the miners lead; yet 
there is the pathetic romance of Scipio and the delicious humor 


furnished by the twins. 


SIS WITHIN 
By HARRIET HOBSON, au- 


thor of “‘ Jinks’ Inside.’’ 12mo. 
Cloth. $1.25 net ; by mail, $1.40. 


While not purporting to be a 
‘* problem novel,’’ it is that in the 
very best sense, for it deals with a 
world-old problem—shall a man 
who has sinned be forgiven? ‘The 
psychologic development is mar- 
velously interesting. 


THE CHARM OF 
PARIS 


Compiled by ALFRED H. 
HYATT. Large type; fine 
paper; twelve full-page illustra- 
tions in color by Harry Morley. 
12mo. Cloth, insert on cover. 
$1.50 net; by mail, $1.65. 


Tells how this fascinating city has 
appealed to the great of all coun- 
tries. The pictures are marvels of 
delicacy. 


THE CHARM OF 
EDINBURGH 


Compiled by ALFRED H. 
HYATT. Large type; fine 
paper; twelve full-page illustra- 
tions in color. 12mo, Cloth, 
insert on cover. $1.50 net; by 
mail, $1.65. 

In text and pictures reproduces the 


quaintness and rugged beauty of 
this historic city. 


HUNTING IN THE 
UPPER YUKON 


By THOMAS MARTINDALE, 
author of ‘‘ Sport Indeed ’’ and 
““With Gun and Guide.’’ 24 
illustrations from photographs. 
$2.00 net ; by mail, $2.20. 


A stirring story of the stalking and 
slaying of big game, told in Mr. 
Martindale’s inimitable style. 


CAMBRIDGE FROM 
WITHIN 


By CHARLES TENNYSON. 
With twenty full-page illustra- 
tions by Harry Morley, twelve 
of them in color. 8vo. Cloth, 
insert on cover. $3.00 net; by 
mail, $3.20. 


A sympathetic and appreciative 
treatment by one who retains a 
vivid recollection of his student 
days. 


ADVENTURES IN 
THE ALPS 


By ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL 
KNOWLES, author of ‘‘ Joselyn 
Vernon,’’ etc. 12mo. Cloth. 
Fifteen half-tone illustrations. 
$1.50 net; by mail, $1.65. 
The lure of the mountains is in 
this volume; so contagious that 


it transfers itself from author to 
reader. 


GEORGE W. JACOBS & CO., Publishers, PHILADELPHIA 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 











NOW READY—AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


Books You Will Like 












The City of Purple Dreams 


The big anonymous story which i is raising the question every- 
where, “ Who Wrote It? 

: Indicates the practical hand at writing.’ *—Detroit Free Press. 

. ng style is that of an accomplished writer.” —Chicago Daily 


“WHO WROTE IT?” 









n Told with force and vigor.”’—Salt Lake Tribune. 


phenomenal, —— taking piece of down-to-the-minute 
fiction.”’—Boston Globe 


Auburn and Freckles 


A story of a wholesome, natural little boy—to know him is 
to love him. 

* Full of fun-’’—Rochester Post Express. 

“* Goes right to the heart.” *—Springfield Union, 

“Rainbow humor and pathos.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 

“ Delightsome.”’—Boston Transcript. 















By MARIE L. 
MARSH 


By ROBERT 
CARLTON BROWN pher Poe 


Remarkable, indeed, and clever and exciting—a detective 
story of a high order, 


A Maid of the Kentucky Hills 


A story of Kentucky, distinguished by intensely dramatic 
situations and very beautiful descriptions of nature. 


The Luck of Lady Joan 


A sweet Christmas story with all the charm of “ Josephine 
Daskam ”’ at her best. 


Next Christmas 


A story of Christmas for men—will make some of you big 
fellows think. 















By EDWIN 
CARLILE LITSEY 










By JOSEPHINE 
DASKAM BACON 







By BYRON E. 
VEATCH 
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Interesting—Important—Well Made 









The Remarkable Adventures of Christo- 


Te 
been used, and their titles are: Th, 
Cowardly Lion and the Hungry Tiger, 
Little Dorothy and Toto, Tiktok and the 
Nome King, Ozma and the Little Wizard, 
Jack Pumpkinhead and the Sawhorse, 
The Scarecrow and the Tin Woodman, 






Molly Brown’s Senior Days. 
Speed. Hurst & Co. 


Molly Brown at college makes a pleas. 
ing story. Girl~ of many ages and kinds 
will find Molly congenial. Her career 
will afford diverting reading matter. 
This sort of book is wholesome and in. 
spiring. 


By Nell 








Mother West Wind’s Neighbors. By 
Thornton W. Burgess. Little, Brown & 
Co. $1.00. 


Mr. Burgess again brings to life 
Mother West Wind and all the “Merry 
Little Breezes” which we have met be. 
fore in Old Mother West Wind and 

| Mother West Winds Animal Friends. 

| The “Merry Breezes” go out into the 
meadows and meet all sorts of interest- 
ing animals and have very many ex- 
citing times with them. 















Motor Maids in Japan, The. 
erine Stokes. Hurst & Co. 


A new “Motor Maid” book that com- 
bines interesting travel with a pleasant 
story. 


By Kath- 





























By GEORGE P. In Music Land 








UPTON A von book on music, by the author of “The Standard 
Operas,” etc. Written for young people in an intimate way 
that will delight them. 

By CLARENCE The Boy Woodcrafter 

HAWKES A book for boys, by a favorite writer on out-of-door subjects. 
By CLARENCE Field and Forest Friends 

HAWKES a Si RET ee TNE FR CN 


Trapping, hunting, fishing—all the things a healthy boy loves 
to do and read about. 








Edited by The Poem Book of the Gael 
ELEANOR HU A collection of Irish Gaelic poetry, translated into English 
prose and verse, with notes. Covers the subject in a way 
never before attempted, 
By Picture Tales from Welsh Hills 
BERTHA THOMAS actinic Ato ellen, Ate Ol nt tanto 


Life and character studies in a region of romance and little- 
known picturesqueness. 

















By Siam: A Practical Handbook 
W. A. GRAHAM A comprehensive volume, fully indexed, profusely illustrated. 
The Chinese 
By JOSEPH 


A new volume in “ Our Neighbors Series,” illustrated, indexed, 
and full bibliography. 

“If subsequent volumes reach the standard of the first one 
(the Japanese), the series must certainly meet approval.”— 
Boston Transcript. 


What a Salesman Should Know 


Actual experiences and helpful suggestions for all “men 
who sell.” 


How the Piano Came to Be 


A concise history of the origin and development of the 
musical instrument most common in modern life. Will appeal 
to teachers. 


KING GOODRICH 

















By HENRY C. 
TAYLOR 













By ELLYE 
HOWELL GLOVER 









Browne & Howell Company, Chicago 
(F. G. BROWNE & CO.) 















Send for Catalogue—70 titles 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 


Mouse-Colored Road, The. By Vance 
Thompson and Oliver Herford. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $1.00. 


A Christmas story for children, full 
of delightful, fancy and a real touch of 
poetry. The child with an imagination 
will enjoy this book. 




























Ned Brewster's Bear Hunt. By 
Chauncey J. Hawkins. Little, Brown 
& Co. $1.20. 


A continuation of the adventures of 
Brewster, a popular boy-hero who now 
goes into the bear country to hunt. The 
book has some instructive quality as well 
as much entertaining power. 























Pinocchio Under the Sea. 
millan Company. 


The old Italian fairy tale, translated 
into interesting form and freshly illus- 
_ ated and decorated. A very novel little 
book for the boy or girl and full of 
interest for many older people as well. 


The Mac- 







Rainy Day Railroad Book, The. By 
Holman Day. Harper & Brothers. $1.00 
prepaid. 









The hero of this is an undergraduate 
engineer, who proves himself capable of 
handling a delicate job. It is a railroad 
story, and boys interested in that sub- 
ject will be well repaid for giving their 
time to this book. 
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Ralph Somerby at Panama. By Fran- 
cis Raleigh. L. C. Page & Co. 


A book for boys of from fourteen to 
eighteen years. A story with thrills 
such as a boy likes and at the same time 
a tale of pirates and horrors of many 


kinds. 


Responsibilities of Buddie, The. By 
Anna Chapin Ray. Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50. 

A new “Buddie” book, one of a popular 
series by a writer whose name is in itself 
a guarantee of good juvenile work. 


Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel De Foe. 
George W. Jacobs & Co. $1.00. 


This is a beautiful edition of the fa- 
mous “Robinson Crusoe,” illustrated by 
Elenore Plaisted Abbott. The pictures 
are beautifully colored. 


Song of Frithiof, The. By G. C. Allen. 
George H. Doran Company. 


An old English tale put into modern 
language principally for young readers. 
One of the ancient heroic stories that 
belong to the days of old when men were 
bold and big and uncouth and rude, di- 
rectly the descendants of the Norsemen. 
Robinson has ably illustrated the volume 
in black and white and in color. 


Story of the Early Sea People, The. 
By Katharine Elizabeth Dopp. Rand, 
McNally & Co. 75 cents. 


A story of the fisherfolk who lived 
long ago on the coasts of the Atlantic. 
It is history and romance in one, adapted 
for the young reader. The book is 
cleverly illustrated. 


Swiss Family Robinson. 
Doran Company. 


George H. 


A big edition with color illustrations 
of this always popular children’s classic. 
This book has had many issues, but prob- 
ably none quite so attractive as this one. 


Tabitha’s Vacation. By Ruth Alberta 
Brown. Saalfield Company. $1.25. 


A third volume in the “Ivy Hall’ ser- 
ies, books for young girls who want to 
read about what other girls do at school 
and between school terms. 


Tested. By Amy Le Feuvre. George 
H. Doran Company. $1.00. 


The Harcourt family, consisting of 
three young girls and their crippled 
brother, Robin, find themselves in dire 
financial straits. Robin fortunately has 
the gift of writing stories, and Myfet, 
the eldest of them all, becomes post- 
mistress in a little village. Good luck 
seems to descend on them, for they make 
many friends, and two of the girls find 
happy homes of their own in store for 
them. 
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THIRD PRINTING 


RICHARD 
FURLONG 


S 


By E. Temple Thurston 


Author of ‘‘The Antagonists,’’ ‘The 
Open Window,” etc. 

A man’s book. A pic- 
ture of genius upon the 
threshold of a brilliant 
A revelation of 
a woman’s love. 


career. 


$1.35 net. By mail, $1.47 


ROUND THE 
CORNER 


“One of the books of 
the year in London. It 
will be one of the suc- 
cesses in America. Mr. 
Cannan attacks from an- 
other angle the ineffi- 
ciency of the human ma- 
chine. It has the ring 
of Victor Hugo.” 


By GILBERT CANNAN 
$1.35 net. By mail $1.47 


Publishers 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


By the Author of ‘‘ Carnival.”’ 


Youth's Encounter 


By COMPTON MACKENZIE 


In “ Carnival,” Mr. Mackenzie 
has shown his remarkable ability 
to paint word pictures and de- 
velop his. characters. ‘‘ Youth’s 
Encounter” is as powerful in 
every respect. It is a striking 
study of a boy, a book that goes 
beneath the surface and reaches 
the heart of every reader. Itisa 
book worth reading about a boy 
worth knowing. 

$1.35 net. By mail, $1.47 


Fourth printing 


By the Author of ‘‘ Red Pottage.’’ 


After All 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY 


The first novel in several years 
by Miss Cholmondeley. The ro- 
mance of a young girl who is 
involved in many peculiar situa- 


tions. 
$1.35 net. By mail, $1.47 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Silence of Dean 
Maitland,”’ etc. 


The Desire of the 


Moth By MAXWELL GRAY 


A remarkable character study 
of a young man who goes through 
a shipwreck of both love and am- 
bition without bitterness or self- 
ishness. 

$1.35 net. By mail, $1.47 


New York 


When writing to advertisers, ple ase mention The Book News Monthly. 



























































Now Ready 
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Mountain. By 


LESLIE W. QUIRKS 


NEW VOLUME OF ATHLETIC STORIES 


TACKLE AND QUARTERBACK 






and other Athletic Stories of the Gridiron and the Diamond 


A collection of athletic stories that will 
likely win the admiration of most youth 
is “Tackle and Quarterback.” The tales 
are in most cases written around two 
chums in a certain college. One has a 
fine physique and the other a clever 
mind, and their team work in football 
results in many situations that thrill their 
college supporters. Heroes of the dia- 
mond hold attention in other stories. 
Mr. Quirk has written vigorously and 
has contrived several dramatic effects 
as well as portrayed many likeable char- 
acters —Democrat and Chronicle, Roch- 
ester, N.Y. 

Series of athletic stories will appeal 
strongly to the boys.—Buffalo Express. 

Three stories, two of which are con- 
cerned with football, and one, “Midget 
Blake, Pitcher,” make up this book. They 
are stories that tell of contests of 
strength, skill and nerve, and will prove 
entertaining to all who know the ath- 
letic lingo.— The Detroit Free Press. 


NEW ADDITIONS to YOUNG FOLKS STANDARD SET 


PRESS COMMENTS 





Octavo, Illustrated in Colors, Price 5Q0c 






Three stories of athletics, in the writ- 
ing of which Mr. Quirk is an adept, make 
up this book for boys in their teens. 
They are the tale from which the book 
takes its title, dealing with football; the 
second is a baseball story, “Midget Blake, 
Pitcher,” and the third is “The Trick 
Play,” another football story, and all 
three are full of situations. 
There are many illustrations, some of 
them in color.—The Pittsburgh Chron- 
icle- Telegraph. 

“Tackle and Quarterback,” by Leslie 
W. Quirk. This is a large volume of 
good athletic stories which will be found 
The illus- 


clever.—San 


exciting 


interesting by young readers. 
are particularly 
Francisco Chronicle. 


Leslie W. Quirk’s stories from the 
gridiron and diamond are always wel- 
comed. He has now a goodly lot in 
book form under the title “Tackle and 
Quarterback.”—Cincinnati Times-Star. 


trations 


profusely illustrated with colored frontispiece 


WAVERLEY STORIES 
ARABIAN NIGHTS 


FLYING DUTCHMAN 
WATER BABIES 


RAB AND HIS FRIENDS 


Cloth, Octavo, Price 35 





If the Jobbers cannot supply same, order direct from 


McLOUGHLIN BROS., 890 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


When ‘writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 












LL 
Edwin Ll, 
T. Y. Crowell & Company, 

These are the Bar B boys again, and 
the story of their adventures prospecting 
will please a great many boys. Boys of 
from eleven to fifteen will find this book 
adapted to their pleasures. 


















Treasure 
Sabin. 






Uncle Dands’ Boys. 


By Edna A. 
Brown. 


Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co, 


Into a small country village, among 
the mountains, come together a crowd of 
young people, all ready for a jolly sum. 
mer vacation. Naturally their desire js 
fully anticipated and the reader is enter. 
tained by a series of marvelous good 
times and humorous escapades. 





Young Alaskans in the Rockies. By 


Emerson Hough. Harper & Brothers. 
$1.25. 









A book for boys who want a good story 
that will teach them something at the 
same time. This tale has much informa. 
tion woven into it, and therefore serves 
its purpose admirably. 



















Wild White Woods, The. 
D. Smith. 
$1.35. 


By Russell 
E. P. Dutton & Company, 










The story of a winter camp on the 
Canada line, and of the boys who stayed 
there. It is really a book for young 
readers, and is full of forest lore and 
woods adventures. 




















M iscellaneous 


American Jewish Year Book, The. By 
Herbert Friedenwald and H. G. Fried- 
man. American Jewish Publication So- 
ciety. 
















The regular annual issue of this stand- 
ard work. 











American Peach Orchard, The. By 


F. A. Waugh. Orange Judd Company. 
$1.00. 


A useful manual for the peach-tree 
grower, complete and conveniently brief. 










Astronomy. By Harold Jacoby. The 
Macmillan Company. $2.50 prepaid. 


A popular handbook that will be of 
service to those who wish to be up-to- 
date on general astronomical points. It 
is well-illustrated and will give the in- 
formation desired by the lay-reader. 
























Auction High-Lights. 
Irwin. 
paid. 


By Horace 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 pre 










Baby’s Physical Culture Guide. By 
Edith V. Hart. Rand, McNally & Co. 


A little handbook of baby exercises 
that will strengthen his muscles and 
teach him to breathe correctly. A prac- 
tical and interesting book. 
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Best Stories in the World, The. By 
Thomas L. Masson. Doubleday, Page & 
Co. $1.00 prepaid. 

A collection of entertaining anecdotes 
and after-dinner stories—a boon to the 
public speaker and toastmaster. 


Bible and Criticism, The. By W. H. 
Bennett and W. F. Adeney. Dodge Pub- 
lishing Company. 20 cents postpaid. 

Co-operation. By Joseph Clayton. Dodge 
Publishing Company. 20 cents postpaid. 


Everyday Law. By J. J. Adams, 20 
cents postpaid. 


Marriage and Motherhood. By H. S. Da- 
yidson. 20 cents postpaid. 


Pond Life. By Edward C. Ash. 20 
cents postpaid. 


More books in the “People’s Library,” 
pocket volumes on all sorts of themes of 
general interest. 


Catholic and Protestant. By Frederick 
Joseph Kinsman. Longmans, Green & 
Co. 90 cents postpaid. 


Cause of the Glacial Period, The. By 
H. L. True. Second edition. Robert 
Clarke Company. $1.00 postpaid. 


Colonial Furniture in America. By 
Luke Vincent Lockwood. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $25.00. 


A new edition of a well-known and 
now standard work, one of the first of 
the books on furniture to be published. 


Commercial Gardening. By John 
Weathers. 4 vols. Gresham Publishing 
Company. $15.00. 


Cyclopaedia of Social Usage, The. By 
Helen L. Roberts. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


A very complete book on social usages 
of the twentieth century. It gives a 
clear idea as to deportment and customs 
and many of those finer points that peo- 
ple nowadays are anxious to know about. 


Dame Fashion. By Julius M. Price. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $16.00. 


A sumptuous book on fashions in New 
York, London and Paris, one of the most 
complete and elaborate things of the 
kind ever attempted. 


Farm Arithmetic. By Burkett & 
Swartzel. Orange Judd Company. $1.00. 


A farmer’s help, very well adapted to 
the needs of the man who has little school 
training and must keep his own accounts. 


Foundation Stones. By James Allen. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


A book of inspiration by. a man who 
has a practical philosophy of life and 
lives it. Sound principles, true speech, 


Three Volumes of 


“THE ROMANCE OF 
OUR OLD NAVY,” 


The Wooden Ships of 1812 
By JOHN DeMORGAN 


@, This being the Centennial of our naval 
battles of 1812, these volumes are written to 
remind our young people of the glorious 
deeds of our naval heroes of that period. 


“DON’T GIVE UP THE 
SHIP,” or the glorious doings 
of Perry, MacDonough, and 


their colleagues on the Great 
Lakes in the War of 1812. 


“YANKEE PLUCK ON A 
YANKEE SHIP,” on two Oceans, Capt. Por- 
ter, commanding. 


“CRUISE OF THE WASPAND HORNET,” 
how they stung John Bull, with Capt. Jones 
and Biddle commanding. 


“DONT Give UP THE Sri 


These volumes are profusely 
illustrated, with a colored fron- 
tispiece, and an appendix cov- 
ering the history of the ships }==_ge 
and their commanders. Ss, WASP HORNET 


Small Octavo, Lithographic covers, 192 pages, price 25c 


If the Jobbers cannot supply same, order direct from 


MCLOUGHLIN BROS., 890 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention 'The Book News Monthly. 
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equal-mindedness—these are among the 
foundation stones. The man who builds 
on them has no need to fear the shifting 
of the sands; his house will hold. 











New Autumn Publications 
ALSO BOOKS ISSUED IN CO-OPERATION 


Thoughts and 





Football for Public and Player. By 
Herbert Reed. F. A. Stokes Company. 
$1.50 postpaid. 










Social Environment 


After Thoughts and Moral Progress 


By SIR By Dr. 
HERBERT BEERBOHM TREE ime peertonm tree ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE 


French and the English, The. By Lau- 
rence Jerrold. Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50 
postpaid. 























Game Protection and Propagation in 
America. By Henry Chase. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company. $1.25 postpaid. 

































In this volume the famous actor as- He destroys much of the common 
sumes a new role—that of essayist. “The 
book is an immensely refreshing one— 
full of philosophy, of wit, of sound | gress of the race, and offers a constructive 
comment, and solid sense. “The Acad- 
emy, London, says: ““ Wesincerely hope |. é' 
it will be followed by others from the | “°" of every progressive person. 12mo, 
same pen.” Cloth, illustrated, $1.50 net. | Cloth, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.40. 


Health and Suggestion. By Ernest, 
Baron von Feuchtersleben. B. W. 


belief in the intellectual and moral pro- 
Huebsch. $1.00 postpaid. 





History as Literature and Other Es- 
says. By Theodore Roosevelt. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 postpaid. 


policy worthy of the serious considera- 







Review later. 
















MEDICAL 

The Heart and Blood-Vessels. Their 
Care and Cure and the General Man- 
agement of the Body. By I. H. HIRSCH- 
FELD, M.D. The author shows how 
to manage the body and reconstruct one’s 
system after it has been mismanaged. 
Cloth, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.39. 

TRAVEL 

The Country of the “‘Ring and the 
Book.”” By SIR FREDERICK TREVES. 
Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 net. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

From Naval Cadet to Admiral. By 
ADMIRAL SIR ROBERT HARRIS, N. 
C.M.G., of the British Navy. $4.50 net. 

ART 

Sketches from Nature. By JOHN 
MACWHIRTER, R.A, __ Illustrated. 
Cloth, $1.50 net. 
GIFT BOOK for the GARDEN LOVER 

The Rose Book. By H. H. THOMAS. 
Illustrated with beautiful colored plates. 
Cloth, $2.00 net. 
















POCKET REFERENCE LIBRARY— 
LATEST ADDITIONS 


Cassell’s Miniature French-English 
Dictionary. Cloth, 25 cents net; full 
leather, 50 cents net. 


German Conversation for English 
Travelers. By F. F. BOVET and Es- 
THERN I. HAWKINS. Cloth, 25 
cents net; full leather, 50 cents net. 


A Dictionary of Musical Terms. By 
JEFFREY PULVER. Cloth, 25 cents 
net; leather, 50 cents net. 


How to Make Things Electrical. Popu- 
lar Electricity Publishing Company, Chi- 
cago. 


A practical manual for those inter- 
ested in electricity and the things that 
can be used by means of electricity. 












Jews and Modern Capitalism, The. By 
Werner Sombart. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$5.00. 
























Kiltartan History Book, The. By Lady 
Gregory. John W. Luce & Co. 90 cents 
postpaid. 


















RELIGION 


Life and the Way Through. By REV. 
F. B. MEYER, B.A., D.D. — Cloth, 
$1.25 net. 


Religion and Temperament. By REV. 
J. G. STEVENSON, B.A. Cloth, $1.25 
net. 

My Bible. By BisHoPp W. Boyp- 
CARPENTER. Popular edition. Cloth, 
50 cents net; leather, 75 cents net. 

Everyday Life in the Holy Land. By 
REV. JAMES NEIL, M.A. 32 special 
colored plates. Cloth, $2.50 net. 









Knapp Method of Growing Cotton, The. 
By H. E. Savely and W. B. Mercier. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.00 postpaid. 






























Lady, The. By Emily James Putnam. 
Sturgis & Walton Company. $1.25 post- 
paid. 
















: Little Flowers of St. Francis of Assisi, 
The. Translated by T. W. Arnold. Duf- 
field & Co. $3.00 postpaid. 















More Life Abundant. By Henry 
Wood. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. $1.08 
postpaid. 






















SEX—HEALTH CULTURE, ETC. 


Nervous Breakdowns and How to 
Avoid Them. By CHARLES D. Mus- 
GROVE, M.D. $1.00 net; by mail, 
$1.07. 

Exercise for Women. BY FLORENCE 
BOLTON. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.00 net. 

In the Sunlight of Health. By 
CHARLES BRODIE PATTERSON. 
Cloth, $1.20 net. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
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More Wild Animals and the Camera. 
By W. P. Dando. F. A. Stokes Com- 
pany. $2.00 postpaid. 











Mother and the Child, The. By Nor- 
man Barnesby. Mitchell Kennerley. 
$1.25 postpaid. 













Narrow Way, A. By Mary Findlater. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.35 postpaid. 










New American Drama, The. By Rich- 
ard Burton. T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.25 
postpaid. 





Review later. 
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of Funk & Wagnalls Company 
WITH THE HOUSE OF CASSELL, LONDON 


The Immigration 


Problem 


By JEREMIAH W. JENKS, Ph.D. 
and W. JETT LAUCK 


Third Edition, thoroughly revised, en- 
larged, and brought down to date. This 
work, published first in 1911, was based 
upon the preliminary reports of the 
United States Immigration Commission. 
This new edition is based upon the final 
reports of the Commission, and is abso- 
lutely reliable in every particular. Cloth, 
$1.75 net. 


NATURAL HISTORY 
Cassell’s Natural History. By F. 
MARTIN DUNCAN, F.B.M.S. Col- 
ored plates, etc. Cloth, $2.50 net. 


TECHNICAL BOOKS 

Electricity in the Service of Man. 
Volume II, Section I. By R. MUL- 
ENEUX WALMSLEY, D.Sc. _ Illus- 
trated. Cloth, $2.50 net. 

Gramophones and Phonographs. 
Paper boards, 50 cents net. ’ 

Electric Lighting. Illustrated. Cloth, 


50 cents net. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

The Lely or the Lady. By KATHE- 
RINE NEWLIN. Asstory. Illustrated. 
Cloth, $1.25 net. 

The Adventures of Phyllis. 
SIE MARCHANT. 
$1.25 net. 

Three Girls on a Yacht. By E. E. 
COWPER. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.25 net. 

Enter Patricia. By E.E COWPER. 
Illustrated. Cloth, $1.25 set. 


BOOKS FOR BOYS 

All About Engineering. By 
DON D. KNox. _ Illustrated. 
$1.50 net. 

The Boys’ Book of Battles. By ERIC 
Woop. Illustrated. Cloth, $125 net. 

The Air King’s Treasure. A story by 
CLAUDE GRAHAME-WHITE and 
HARRY HARPER. Illustrated. Cloth, 
$1.25 net. 

The Cragsmen. By W. 
COOK. 
$1.25 net. 


By BEs- 
Illustrated. Cloth, 


GOR- 
Cloth, 


BOURNE 
Illustrated in colors. Cloth, 


354-360 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Prof. Jeremiah W. Jenks 


Sai Woman, Marriage 


and Motherhood 


By ELIZABETH SLOAN 
CHESSER, M.B. 


Dr. Chesser, who is one of the pio- 
neers of the motherhood movement, 
deals in this volume with marriage and 
motherhood from every possible point 
legal, polit- 


of view—sexual, hygienic, 


ical, moral, social, economic, industrial. 


Cloth, $1.50 net. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
(TEN TO FOURTEEN) 


Do-Well and Do-Little. A Fairy Tale 
by DORA SIGERSON (Mrs. Clement 


Shorter). Illustrated in colors. Cloth, 
$1.25 net. 


Little Folks’ Christmas Volume. [I- 
lustrated in color. Paper boards, $1.25 
net; cloth, $1.50 net. 


Grimm’s Fairy Tales. New Edition. 
Illustrated in color. Cloth, $1.50 net. 
Alice in Wonderland. By LEWIs 


CARROLL. Illustrated. Cloth. $1.00 
net. 


FOR LITTLE FOLKS (SIX TO TEN) 


Bo-Peep. A picture book annual for 
little folks. Paper boards, $1.00 net; 
cloth, $1.25 net. 


Tiny Tots. A picture book annual for 
the very little ones. Paper boards, 50 
cents net; cloth, 75 cents net. 


Midian Writing and Editing. By 
Willard Grosvenor Bleyer. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1.65 postpaid. 


Notice later. 


Night Nurse, The. 
Abraham. 
postpaid. 


By J. Johnston 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.35 


Out of the Dark. By Helen Keller. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.00 postpaid. 


Articles by Helen Keller that have ap- 
peared in magazines and newspapers. 
Her “How I Became a Socialist” is 
among them; also “Our Duties to the 
Blind,” “An Appeal to Reason,” “To the 
New College Girl,” “The Training of a 
Blind Child,” ete 


Pastimes in Times Past. By O. Paul 
Monckton. J. B. Lippincott Company. 
$1.50 postpaid. 


A history of popular games, showing 
their origin, the customs in connection 
with them, and so forth. Chess, cricket, 
golf, tennis are among them. 


Philosophy of the Practical. By 
Douglass Ainslie. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $3.25 postpaid. 


Preaching of Islam, The. 
Arnold. 
postpaid. 


By Te Wi 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.75 


Prestige. By Lewis Leopold. E. P. 


Dutton & Co. $3.00. 


Publisher, The. 
Yard. Houghton, 
$1.00 postpaid. 


By Robert Sterling 
Mifflin Company. 


Notice later. 


Quest of Happiness, The. 
Dwight Hillis. 


By Newell 


Evolution of Industrial Society. By 
Richard T. Ely. 


Home Life in Colonial Days. By 
Alice Werse Earle. 


Making of an American, The. By 
Jacob Riis. 


The Macmillan Company. 
each. 


Volumes in The Macmillan Standard 
Library of Popular Books. 


50 cents 


Quest of the Best, The. By William 
DeWitt Hyde. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


Those who have boys in their charge 
will find a great deal to help them in this 
book, which is written by the president 
of Bowdoin College, and was first pre- 
pared as lectures for the Conference of 
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OXFORD BIBLES 


THE PYRAMID OF PERFECTION 


Took 300 years to build. 
THE MITE BIBLE __ —THE SMALLEST BIBLE 
OXFORD S.S.__g 3 IN THE WORLD 














OXFORD 
g—ILLUSTRATED 
BIBLE 















SCOFIELD 
REFERENCE — 
BIBLE 








OXFORD 
TEACHERS— 
BIBLE 


OXFORD 
CONCORDANCE 
BIBLE 









_ 
REFERENCE 
t OXFORD 


OxFORD___ 















OXFORD 
PULPIT 
BIBLE 









'yramids of the Ancients were the tombs of kings. 
This Pyramid of Modern Times is an evolution toward 
the highest perfection in the making of Bibles the world 


has ever seen. 






TheP.: 














The Journal of In- 
formation for Lit- 
erary Workers 


Issued on the ist 
and 15th of each 
month 


THE EDITOR 


(Nineteenth Year) 





If you are a writer—whether of books or 
for current periodicals—you will find in THE 
EDITOR the counsel, help and inspiration 
that make for successful literary endeavor. 


Besides articles of concrete, practical 
worth, written by editors or successful 
writers, each semi-monthly number 
contains in the department, ‘‘ The Lit- 
erary Market,’’ all the news of all the 
magazines, new and old, that pay for 
manuscripts. Questions of vital mo- 
ment to all writers are considered in 
the ‘‘Questions and Answers’’ depart- 
ment. 


Jack London says: ‘‘THE EpIroRr 
taught me how to. solve the stamp 
and landlord problems.”’ 


Readers of THE Eprror are the suc- 
cessful writers of the United States 
and Canada. 


A copy of the current number will be 


sent for ten cents. The yearly sub- 
scription is one dollar and fifty cents. 


THE EDITOR 


Box G RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 


to India’s Coral Si 














LEAD THE WORLD 


Oxford 
Teachers’ Bibles 


WITH NEW AND UP-TO-DATE HELPS 


ARRANGED UNDER ONE ALPHABET. 


Over 3,000,000 Copies Sold 


“ They are known from Greenland’s Icy Mountains 


trand.”—The Bookshelf. 
From $1.50 upward 


The Scofield 
Reference Bible 


A wonderful Book for the English-speak- 
ing world. With an entirely new system of 
helps and references. 


From $1.50 upward 
THE GREATEST BIBLE IN 300 YEARS 


The 1911 Bible 


“* Just the Bible the world has been waiting for.” 


Text carefully corrected byAmerican scholars. 
A system of Chain References. 
A new system of Collected References. 


From $1.25 upward 


The World’s Best Book—THE OXFORD BIBLE 


When you buy a Bible look for the name “Oxford.” 
“Oxford” in a Bible means “ Satisfaction Guaranteed.” 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS AMERICAN BRANCH, 35 West 32nd St., New York 






fessors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell, and leading col- 
leges. 250-page catalog free. Write to-day. 

THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 250, Springfield, Mass. 























SIMMIE’S Anthony and Hero and 
Short Stories 
Every once in a while the reader is 
brought up with a round turn by 
some thought or phrasing that 
would be appropriate in the state- 

liest literature of our tongue. 
—Duluth Herald, Duluth, Minn. 
























Price by mail, $1.00, in one volume 


F. SIMON, Publisher 


86 Congress Ave., New Haven, Conn, 








When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 


SHORT STORY-WRITING 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form, structure, and 
writing of the Short-Story, taught by J. Berg Esenwein, 
Editor Lippincott’s Magazine. 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses under pro- 





Typewriting se inex weePsou™ 


571 Columbus Ave., Boston 





SOUTHERN LYRICS—Poems of the South, 
Love and Home, by Robert Paine Hudson, 
12mo, beautifully bound in cloth and gold, 


466 full pages, six illustrations. Mailed by 
the author, Quebeck, Tennessee, for $1.50. 











Workers with boys held in Indiana in this 
year. Dr. Hyde has had a long experi. 
ence with boys; he loves them and wants 
to do the best for them. He has learned 
many of the secrets of handling boys, 
and these secrets he passes on. . 


Reading Book in Modern Philosophy, A. 
By G. E. Partridge. Sturgis & Walton 
Company. $1.50 postpaid. 


Revelation and the Ideal. By George 
A. Gordon. Houghton, Mifflin Company, 
$1.50 postpaid. 


Romance of Scientific Discovery, The. 
By Charles R. Gibson. J. B. Lippincott 
Company. $1.50 postpaid. 


Samantha on the Woman Question, By 
Marietta Holley. F. H. Revell Company. 
$1.00. 


Notice later. 


Science and Health, With Key to the 
Scriptures. By Mary Baker Eddy. Al- 
lison V. Stewart. $3.15. 


Sex Antagonism. By Walter Heape. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 postpaid. 


This author is a biologist. He traces 
the world-old struggle between the mas- 
culine and feminine elements in society 
to show how upon the supremacy of one 
or the other have depended many but im- 
portant events and the institution of 
many customs. 


Some Aspects of Chinese Music. By 
C. P. Green. William Reeves. $1.00. 


Submarine Engineering To-Day. By 
Charles W. Domville-Fife. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company. $1.50 postpaid. 


Mr. Domville Fife is an authority on 
Submarine Engineering and in this vol- 
ume he has translated his thorough scien- 
tific knowledge into a charming popular 
account of the subject. The book also 
contains many explanatory diagrams and 
is very fully illustrated from _ photo- 
graphs. It is uniform in style with “The 
Science of To-day Series.” 





Thoughts and After-Thoughts. By 


Herbert Beerbohm. 
nalls Company. 


The Funk & Wag- 
$1.50 postpaid. 






Truth About Woman, The. By C. 
Gasquoine Hartley (Mrs. Walter Gal- 


lichan) 
paid. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50 post- 


A work that is the result of long years 
of study on the part of a woman who 
realizes that constitutionally a woman 
can never do precisely a man’s work in 





the world. She therefore pictures her 
as the ideal complement and helpmate 
of man. 


Walled City, The. By Edward Hunt- 
ington Williams, M. D. Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company. 


The “story of the criminal insane” by 
an expert, formerly officially connected 
with Matteawan, is now told to the gen- 
eral public for the first time. Written 
with a beguiling clearness, the reader 
finds it difficult to lay the book aside. 
The author briefly describes the principal 
types of the insane and notes the social 
or professional grading that exists in 
the minds of the inmates of such an in- 
stitution as Matteawan. How is it that 
so many insane criminals are kept in 
control by a few unarmed guards? Be- 
cause it is mentally impossible for them 
to act in concert. Dr. Williams dis- 
poses of the old fallacy of “honor among 
thieves.” Such a thing does not exist. 
No criminal confederate is trustworthy. 
“Squealing” is one of the safeguards of 
the institution. The book shows the 
modes of government and control and 
abounds in interesting incidents, illustrat- 
ing the principles and truths involved. 
It is a valuable contribution to the study 
of discipline and control among the sane 
as well as the insane. 


What a Salesman Should Know. By 
Henry C. Taylor. Browne & Howell 
Company. 75 cents postpaid. 


This tells a young salesman how he 
shall go about being a success. It will 
give many hints of a practical and valu- 
able sort to older salesmen, too. The 
author writes from experience, and what 
he has to say is well worth hearing. No 
one engaged in salesmanship or contem- 
plating becoming so engaged should be 
without this small book. 


Wheel-Chair 
Leonard Cole. 


Philosophy. By John 
Eaton & Mains Company. 


Readers of this book will find in its 
contents much of that same charm which 
is characteristic of the philosophy of the 
Editor’s Easy Chair in one of the lead- 
ing magazines. The wheel-chair may not 
be so comfortable as the one in the 
editorial sanctum, but as it rolls around 
it catches glimpses of throbbing, human 
life that are invisible from the office win- 
dow. In spite of its title, the book is 
so cheerful and optimistic that it brings 
peace and joy to the shut-in and to the 
globe-trotter. The little homilies on 
courage, patience, etc., ring true, because 
they come from the pen of a man who 
has found in the trials of the flesh a 


message of comfort to pass on to his 
fellow-men. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION | 


NEW 
BOOKS 


The New Dutton Fiction 
The Egotistical I By ELLEN W. TOMPKINS 


A delightfully mellow old bachelor is the 
chief figure in the book. His quaint, whim- 
sically humorous way of expressing a kind 
and sane philosophy of living puts it at once 
in the small class of “lovable” books which are 
universally seized upon for Christmas giving. 
Decorated Cloth, 12mo, $1.00 net, postpaid $1.10 


The Night Nurse sy 5. JoHNSTON ABRAHAM 


By the author of the “Surgeon’s Log.” A 
keenly interesting picture of a big hospital 
from the unusual angle of the point of view 
of the young doctors and nurses. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.35 net, postpaid $1.47 
The Fear of Living By HENRY BORDEAUX 


Trans. from the 83d French ed. by Ruth Helen 
Davis. “Powerful and convincing.’—Herald. 
$135 net, by mail $1.47 


The Story of Helga sy rupotpH HERzOG 


Translated from the 50th German edition by 
Adele Lewisohn (Mrs. Philip Lewisohn). A 
novel of the world of opera singers, by the 
most widely read novelist in Germany. 


Ready shortly. $1.35 net, postpaid $1.47 
Snow Upon the Desert sy s. MacNAUGHTAN 


The curiously strong magnetism of the women 
of her story is characteristic of the author 
of “The Expensive Miss Du Cane,” “A Lame 
Dog's Diary,” etc. 


Just ready. 


Shallows By FREDERIC WATSON 


A story of Jacobite times by a son of Ian 
Maclaren, which blends a glowing love story 
with an interesting revelation of the Scot’s 
curious capacity for mingling loyalty and 


self-seeking. Cloth, $1.35 net, postpaid $1.47 


Barker’s By E. H. L. WATSON 
A lively story, in which a young man with 
much social experience and none in business 
matters, attempts to reanimate an old theo- 
logical publishing house and make of it a mod- 
ern publishing and fashionable book-selling 


business. Cloth, $1.35 net, postpaid $1.47 


WO2 By MAURICE DRAKE 


“It is not often that detective work, vagabond 
adventure and lovemaking are so pleasantly 
mingled * * * and the talk is of a salty 
flavor, wondrously'  delightful.”—New York 
Evening Post. 


$1.35 net, postpaid $1.47 


Cloth, $1.35 net, postpaid $1.47 
Ask Your Bookseller to Show You These 
The Fellowship Books 


A series of books in which a group of suc- 
cessful authors, artists, critics, etc. have 
aimed to write frankly and simply of the ideal 
which has seemed to each most potent for 
beauty and richness of living. 


Volumes to appear this Fall 
Each, attractively bound, 75 cents 


Friendship The Quest of the Ideal 


By CLIFFORD BAX By GRACE RHYS 


_ . A Spark Divine 
Divine yeep By R. C. LEHMANN 
SS GU 0} * 
By JAME UTHRIE Solitude 
Freedom By NORMAN GALE 
By_A. MARTIN Romance 
FREEMAN By ERNEST RHYS 
The Joy of the Theatre | Childhood 


By GILBERT CANNAN By ALICE MEYNELL 


Boys and Girls 


The Verses of JAMES W. FOLEY 
Not even Eugene Field or James Whitcomb 
Riley have excelled Mr. Foley in interpreting 
a child’s outlook with tender sympathy and 
just the right touch of humor. 


Half bound, $1.35 net, by mail $1.47 


E.P. DUTTON & C 


Publishers 
e New York 


Exceptionally 
Good New Books 
for Children 


Little 
Schoolmate 


Series 

Edited by 
FLORENCE CONVERSE 
Stories 


for children who wonder 
how their schoolmates might 
have lived and played and 
learned if their parents had 
not come to America. 
Each volume has a 
piece in colors and 
illustrations. 
covers. 


NOW READY 


In Sunny Spain 
By 
KATHARINE LEE BATES 
$1.00 net, postpaid $1.10 


Under Greek Skies 


By JULIA D. DRAGOUMIS 
$1.00 net, postpaid $1.10 


A Boy in Eirinn 
By PADRAIC COLUM 
$1.00 net, postpaid $1.10 


Stories 


which aim to show what spe- 
cial ideal the children of 
each land have brought to us. 


Others to Follow 


A New Book by 
Katharine Pyle 


Tales of Two Bunnies 


Delightful little moral tales 
illustrated by the most fas- 
ecinating drawings of soft, 
furry little rabbits. For very 
little folk. 

Decorated cloth, $1.00 vet, 


postpaid $1.10 


frontis- 
other 
Decorated 


For Lads in Their ’Teens 


The Wild White Woods 


By RUSSELL D. SMITH 
A very absorbing story of 
the genuine experiences of 
two boys trapping and hunt- 
ing on the Canadian border. 
Decorated covers, and four 
plates, $1.35 net, postpaid 
$1.47. 


There She Blows! 
By JAMES C. WHEELER 


A new edition of this fine 
whaling yarn, with an intro- 
duction by F. A. Lucas, Di- 
rector of the Museum of 
Natural History. ; 
Cloth, $1.20 net, postpaid 
$1.33. 


E. P. Dutton & Company, 681 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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We are glad to announce that the SEVENTY- 
FIVE THOUSANDTH COPY of 


Pollyanna The Glad Book 





(Trade Mark) 


By ELEANOR H. PORTER 


has just left our stockroom. We confidently expect 
to announce the one hundred thousandth copy in 
our next advertisement. 

Incidentally, another 100,000 of the unique Pol- 
lyanna Glad Club button pins are ready for distri- 


bution, and another supply of the club pennants. 








We are glad also to announce the increased 
popularity of Mrs. Porter’s other books, as follows : 


Miss Billy 


“To say of any story 
that it makes the read- 
ers heart feel warm 
and happy is to pay it 
praise of sorts, un- 
doubtedly. Well, that’s the 
very praise one gives ‘ Miss 
Billy. ”’—Edwin L. Shuman 
in the Chicago Record Herald. 


Ninth Printing. 


Cross Currents 


(New Edition) 

“A very beautiful book 
showing the influence that 
went to the developing of 
the life of a dear little girl in- 
to a true and good woman.” 


—The ChristianHerald. $1.00. 


Miss Bitty’s Decision 


“The author has 
succeeded admirably 
in repeating so de- 
lightful a character, 
and in making her the 
heroine of so many interest- 
ing and amusing adven- 
tures.”"— Springfield Union. 
The Fifth printing. Net, 
$1.25; postpaid, $1.40. 


The Turn ot meTide 


(New Edition) 

“To one who enjoys a 
story of life as it is to-day, 
with its sorrows as well as its 
triumphs, this volume is sure 


to appeal.’—Book News 
Monthly. $1.25. 


From 
Page’s 
List 


$1.50. 


The Sunbridge Girls at Six Star Ranch 


By “ELEANOR STUART” 


“Any girl of any age who is fond of outdoor sport and life 
will appreciate this fascinating tale of a summer vacation house 


party on a Texas ranch.”—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


Illus., $1.50. 


Read all of the Porter books and you will be glad! They 


PUBLISHED 


BY L. C. PAGE & COMPANY 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 


have the right appeal. 





BOSTON 


53 BEACON ST. 


Woman in Science. By H. J. Mozangs 
Appleton. $2.50. 





Review later. 


Gift Books 


Carlo. By A. B. Frost. 
Page & Co. $1.00 postpaid. 


Notice later. 











Doubleday, 














Changing Year, The. By John R. How. 
ard. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


A nature anthology done up in attrac. 
tive gift-book form. Just the thing for 
a modest little gift to a man or woman 
who loves the out-of-doors. 
















Charm of Edinburgh, The. By Alfred 
H. Hyatt. George W. Jacobs & Co, 
$1.50 postpaid. 








This is an anthology uniform with 
The Charm of London and The Charm of 
Paris. It is just the book for the pros- 
pective traveler who wants to get the 
spirit of place in his sojournings. Few 
cities in the world have more real charm 
than Edinburgh. She is a theme meet 
for poet’s song or the best descriptive 
faculty of those who have known and 
loved her. 










































Country of Sir Walter Scott, The. By 
Charles S. Olcott. Houghton, Miffin 
Company. $3.00 postpaid. 4 


A splendid book that results from the 
author’s efforts to follow up Scott’s 
stories to their original backgrounds. 
The book shows a wonderful familiarity 
with Scott’s works and their sources, 
and it is embellished with portraits, maps 
and illustrations to the number of sixty, 
made by the author himself. These are 
artistically reproduced by a most up-to- 
date process, and the volume is hand- 
somely covered and bound for holiday 
uses. 

































Eothen. By L. L. Bensusan. _Illus- 
trated by Frank Brangwyn. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company. $3.50. 








A magnificent book of travel in Turkey 
and Palestine, illustrated by a man who 
has made a reputation of international 
importance because of the original and 
high quality of his drawings. Some of 
these are reproduced in alluring color 
pictures; the best are black and white, 
in line work of an unusual order. The 
book is interesting as being interpretative 
of the fascinating East, both through 
words and pictures. 




























If You Touch Them They Vanish. By 
Gouveneur Morris. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.00 postpaid. 
















































A very tender, elusive little story of a 
rich young man falsely accused of crime. 
He goes away with his old Irish nurse 
to live in solitude, and peoples his lonely 
world with dream figures that become so 
real to him that when a real girl does 
come along he is afraid to touch her 
lest she vanish. 


In the Garden of Delight. By John 
Richardson. H. M. Caldwell Company. 
$1.35. 

A delightful nature anthology of prose 
and verse. It contains many exquisite 
selections, and these are collected in a 
book that wins the eye by its artistic 
make-up and its beautiful frontispiece in 
color. 


Little Gift Book, The. By Harrison 
Fisher. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 
postpaid. 


Lorna Doone. By R. D. Blackmore. 
T. Y. Crowell Company. 


A special edition of this popular novel 
which has recently been staged with good 
effect. The illustrations are in color 
and there are sixteen, a generous supply. 


Luck O’Lady Joan, The. By Josephine 
Daskam Bacon. F. G. Browne & Co. 50 
cents postpaid. 


A charming Christmas story of an old 
miser who adopts a sweet-natured girl 
and is thereby converted. It has a whole- 
some religious touch that is in keeping 
with the day it commemorates. 


Next Christmas. By Byron E. Veatch. 
F. G. Browne & Co. 50 cents postpaid. 


A very pleasing little Christmas story 
of a man who spent a great part of his 
life getting rich and then found that it 
all amounted to very little, because he 
had no one to love or to love him. There- 
fore he took the trip he had always 
promised to take, “next Christmas,” back 
to his little home town, and there he 
found the girl who had waited for him 
all through the years. So everything 
turns out happily. 


Pacific Shores from Panama. By 
Ernest Piexotto. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.50. 


Mr. Piexotto’s annual contribution to 
artistic travel books. This one is of a 
peculiarly timely interest and has the 
customary fascinating etchings that have 
made this artist famous. 


Partners. By Margaret Deland. Har- 
per & Brothers. $1.00 postpaid. 


A little story in gift-book form, made 
up chiefly for Christmas distribution. 


(Continued on page 46) 
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FREDERICK WARNE & CO., New YorK 


A Partial List of Announcements for the 
Christmas Season, 1913-14 


ANIMAL PORTRAITURE 


As presented in a series of exquisite drawings from original paintings 
by William Kuhnert ; accompanied by a series of original articles 
by R. Lydekker, F.R.S. Size, Imperial quarto (12 x 15 inches). 

STYLE 1. In a handsome cloth gilt binding, inlaid panel and gilt 
top. Net $25.00. 

STYLE 2. In portfolio form, with the text in a bound volume, cloth, 
and the colored plates, mounted, and loose in a portfolio. Net $25.00. 

STYLE 3. In half morocco, polished. (A choice library binding). 
Net $30.00. 

This magnificent work forms one of the most remarkable collections 
of animal studies that has ever been issued. The truth and beauty of 
the paintings (exquisitely reproduced), allied to the authoritative articles, 
descriptive and anecdotic, mark it as one of unique value and artistic im- 
portance, worthy of a special place in the library of every lover of 
animal life. 


ABBEYS, CASTLES, AND ANCIENT HALLS 
OF ENGLAND AND WALES 


By John Timbs and Alex. Gunn. A re-issue in a handy form. 
Printed on a thin Bible paper. In three volumes: South, Midland and 
North. With 32 fine full-page illustrations from photographs, specially 
selected. Size, 7 x 4% inches, in cloth gilt, gilt tops, boxed. Per set, 


Net $3.50. 


THE LEGENDS OF KING ARTHUR 
AND HIS KNIGHTS 


Compiled and arranged from the Malory Legends by Sir. James 
Knowles. Ninth Edition, with addendum to preface by Lady Kowles, 
and with 8 colored and 12 black-and-white full-page illustrations by 
Lancelot Speed. Size, 82% x 6 inches, cloth gilt, gilt top. Net $2.00. 


ART FAIRY STORIES FOR CHILDREN 


THE OLD FAIRY TALES, PUSS IN BOOTS, and JACK 
AND THE BEAN STALK, pictured in 16 full-page, colored illus- 
trations, and with pen-and-ink pictures in the text by H. M. Brock. 
Size, 10% x 9 inches, art board covers with cloth back of artistic design. 
Net $1.00. The stories are also done separately, bound in art cartridge 
covers, limp. Net 40 cents each. 








A NEW LESLIE BROOKE PICTURE BOOK: 


A NURSERY RHYME PICTURE BOOK 


Containing “ Oranges and Lemons” and “The Man in the Moon” 
and other nursery rhymes. Size, 10x 8 inches, art board cover with 
cloth back. Net $1.00. Also, in separate form: 


ORANGES AND LEMONS, ETC. THE MAN IN THE MOON, ETC. 
In limp cartridge paper covers. Net 40 cents each. 


A new volume in the “ Peter Rabbit” Books. By Beatrix Potter: 


THE TALE OF PIGLING BLAND 


Uniform with “The Tale of Mr. Tod.” Size, 534 x 4% inches. 
Art board cover, inlaid. Net 50 cents. 


‘*Tom, Tom, the Piper’s Son, stole a Pig and away he ran.’’ 


To be obtained from booksellers everywhere 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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The Glad Game Goes On 


Each day brings new people who want to play 
the Glad Game with little freckle-faced Pollyanna. 
In fact, everybody who really understands the 
Glad Game wants to playit. They realize that it 
pays—not in money, but in the growth of kind- 
liness of feeling toward those around them, in 
the fresh courage that it gives when things go 
wrong and the world looks black and the ray of 
sunshine is so badly needed. 

Pollyanna is, as someone says, more than a 
book. And it is very different from a sermon. 
But it has the effect that Pollyanna herself had 
upon The Man—that bitter, disappointed, self- 
centered man, who found a queer little girl in his 
path and involuntarily spoke to her because her 
sweetness and simplicity disarmed him. Polly- 
anna will help to disarm bitterness always. 

These few words about Pollyanna are to remind 
you that we are printing the complete book of 
Pollyanna in THE Book News MONTHLY, and to 
invite you to take advantage of the fact in order 
that you may help us—and Pollyanna—play the 
Sunshine game. On the next page you will learn 
the particulars—this is an invitation from one 
who has tried the game and has found it more 
than good. 
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The Book News Monthly Puts On a New Dress 


F THE old adage was ever true, 
it is true now that “variety is the 
spice of life.” The greatest blun- 
der that people who do things can 
make in the present day is to con- 
tribute to the general monotony of life. 

We do not feel that we have any 
cause to make apologies for THE Book 
News MONTHLY as it has been any 
more than we expect to have to make 
apologies for the magazine as it will 
be. Of the attempts made to publish 
a complete and attractive book maga- 
zine we are assured that THE Book 
News MONTHLY has and does stand 
the most nearly right. A canvass of 
publishers and authors familiar with 
the magazine brings a consensus of 
opinion as to its high quality and gen- 
eral efficiency, and such improvements 
as are suggested are chiefly along the 
line of matters controlled by an indi- 
vidual taste. 

This does not mean that we our- 
selves are satisfied. The Founder of 
the great Store of which THE Book 
News MONTHLY is a part has always 
upheld the ideal of looking up and 
forward to the things that may still 
be done rather than back to the things 
that have been done; of being enough 
dissatisfied at all times to feel the 
need for aspiring to something yet 
unachieved. 

The tendency of the times is to make 
beautiful magazines. To do this there 
has been a general movement toward 
an increase in size of the standard 
magazine page. Anyone making up 
a magazine knows the restrictions of 
the small page—the editor’s vision 
gives a longing for the “spread” that 
will permit a more artistic effect. We 
have increased the size of THE Book 
News MONTHLY largely because we 
wish to make a better appearing 
magazine, because we wish to give 
to its exterior the same note of 
freshness that typifies its contents. 
We have never stood still when it 
came to improving the inside of the 
magazine; we do not propose to stand 
still when a change of dress is deemed 
desirable. To be well clothed is to be 
right—an aim we reached long ago— 
to be beautifully clothed is what we 
now aspire to attain to. 

Now and then some of our good, old- 
time friends who have had the maga- 
zine since its first number, decry the 
tendency to expand its contents, par- 
ticularly in the field of fiction. But 
careful contemplation of the possi- 
bilities for a greater circulation prove 


us right in reaching out to those to 
whom the exclusively book magazine 
does not in itself alone appeal. And 
since nowadays there are books writ- 
ten about every phase of life, since to 
the departments of fiction, history, 
biography, art, poetry, religion and 


THE CHRISTMAS 
CALENDAR 


As our custom has been, 
we publish this year anoth- 
er Art Calendar. This will 
be a four-color print of 
Dulac’s exquisite picture of 
the “Princess Badoura,”’ 
from The Arabian Nights, 
artistically mounted, with a 
calendar pad, and decora- 
tions made exclusively for 
THE BooK NEws MONTH- 
LY. The calendar will be 
sent, without charge, to 
every new subscriber to 
THE BooK NEWS MONTH- 
LY, at $1 a year. 


essays, we have added politics and eco- 
nomics and sex hygiene, house decora- 
tion, cookery, domestic science in all 
its branches, and books about the 
drama, the home, the church, the 
school, books about things that are 
recognized evils and recognized goods, 
a book magazine is not going so much 


POLLYANNA NEWS 


New subscribers, begin- 
ning with the November 
number, may have the Oc- 
tober issue without charge, 
in order that the story of 
Pollyanna may come to 
them complete. We will 
also send, on request, Polly- 
anna buttons, to the num- 
ber of ten, to anyone who 
requests them. You may 
wish to help us spread the 
news of the Glad Game by 
giving a friend a Pollyanna 
button to wear. 


out of its way after all to take up 
some of these questions, glibly enough 
discussed between book covers, in its 
own individual way, bringing to its 
pages the writings of those who know 
the field and have something to say 
worth saying. 


And when it comes to stories we feel 
that when we publish clean, represen- 
tative fiction we are merely providing 
something that is right and proper for 
those who want it, and who have, it 
would seem, a perfect right to ask 
for it. We do not publish fiction at 
the expense of other more permanent 
things. 

However, THE Book NEws MONTHLY 
is and has always been, and we hope 
always will be, a magazine devoted to 
books and contemporary literature. 
Therefore we shall go on publishing 
the most nearly complete list of new 
books from month to month that can 
be found in any periodical, with a 
notice at some time for practically 
every new book. We shall go on pub- 
lishing interesting and exclusive mat- 
ter about important and popular au- 
thors, in most cases with pictures 
that have not appeared elsewhere. 
We shall review in an able way the 
most significant books in all fields, and 
will give extracts from them. We 
shall follow the course of art move- 
ments and the drama, and literary de- 
velopment from a world point of view. 
We shall publish usually one serial 
story, and from time to time short 
stories that have a special interest as 
being representative of a particular 
author’s work. In short, we shall 
reach out into many lines of activity, 
but usually through the agency of 
some book or books, or of some author 
for the exploitation of whom there is 
a reason. 

In this way the book world shall be 
made to contribute the material or 
much of it that shall appear in our 
pages, with the result that book 
readers of whatever sort shall find it 
helpful as well as interesting; that 
book buyers shall find it indispensable; 
that librarians shall have in it a re- 
liable guide, full of suggestions for 
their work; that everyone and all in- 
terested in books and deriving pleasure 
or profit from books shall be able to 
regard THE Book NEws MONTHLY as 
a friend always ready and a com- 
panion filling every need. 

We have a loyal company of sub- 
scribers—we feel them to be our 
friends. But we should like to be able 
to reach their friends and their 
friends’ friends. Christmas time is a 
good time for spreading good news— 
we are doing what we can to help by 
making the news good and worth 
spreading. 
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SPECIAL BOOK OFFERINGS 


A NEW DICTIONARY 


That Is More Than a Dictionary 
. CONTAINING SUPPLEMENTAL INFORMATION 
90c; with Thumb Index $1 SO MUCH IN DEMAND TO-DAY, SUCH AS 


Washington's Farewell Address; Declaration of Independence ; Lincoln's Gettysburg Speech ; The Monroe 
Doctrine : The Constitution of the United States ; Business Forms and Laws: Weights and Measures ; Forms 
and Letters, business and social. With statistics and other information that make it the ideal dictionary and 


reference book for desk, office and school. It is called 


NEW UNIVERSAL SELF-PRO- 
NOUNCING DICTIONARY 


Webster-Morris, with Latest Census and 16 Full-page Color Plates, including Four Pages of Maps—1,114 
Pages. Bound in flexible leather, stamped in gold, red edges, size 5/% x 1% inches, 1% inches thick. Made for 


the John Wanamaker Stores. Its superiority over similar dictionaries is shown in its table of contents, as follows: 


Rules for Punctuation. Dictionary of Prefixes and Affixes. Dictionary of the English Language. Dictionary of Foreign 
words, phrases, colloquialisms, proverbs and quotations. Dictionary of terms used in Commerce and Law. Dictionary of Names of 
Important Places, Persons, Buildings, Monuments, Periods, etc., also significant words and phrases frequently met with in lit- 
erature. Dictionary of English Christian names of men and women with their derivation and meaning. Dictionary of 
Mythological and Classical Names. Dictionary of Forms and Addresses. Dictionary of Abbreviations. Dictionary of Popular 
Titles of American States and Cities, etc. Facts Worth Knowing. Dictionary of Simplified Spelling adopted to date by the Sim- 
plified Board. Statistics of the Countries of the Earth. Largest Cities of the World. Population of the United States at each 
census. Correct English. Correspondence. Forms for Letters —Business, Social, etc. Forms of Speeches on various Occasions. 
Business Forms and Laws. Weights and Measures. Values of Foreign Coins in United States. Declaration of Independence. Con- 
stitution of the United States. Washington's Farewell Address. Lincoln's Gettysburg Speech. Monroe Doctrine. 


THE UNIVERSAL ATLAS OF THE 
WORLD New and Complete 


Without question the most serviceable volume to have available for quick reference that can be found 


Price, $1.00. By mail, $1.32 
The size of this work is 10% by 13% inches, printed on high finished paper and durably bound 


in red cloth, with attractive cover stamping 


During the last few years changes without number have been wrought that render an old atlas useless. New towns have sprung 
up; old cities and towns have grown. Many thousand miles of new railroads have been built. These changes have been recorded in 
The Universal Atlas of the World. 

THE MAPS—There are 128 pages beautifully printed in colors, representing every portion of the earth as it is to-day. 

The plates have been engraved from new drawings, based on the latest surveys, and are believed to be the most complete and 
carefully edited series of like size covering the whole earth. The lettering is clear and clean-cut throughout, carefully graded in size, 
to convey at a glance the relative importance of places. On the margin of each map is a quick-reference index of principal towns, 
cities, counties, etc. 


RAILROADS—Railroads are shown and named; and with very few exceptions, in crowded or densely populated sections, 
every railroad station and post office is named. 

The work contains double-page maps of the World, Eastern United States and Canada, Western United States and Canada, 
Mexico, North Pacific Ocean, Hiwaii, Southern New England, Eastern New York, Pennsylvania, Northern Ohio, Southern Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, lowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Kentucky and Tennessee, Eastern Texas, Western Texas, Northern California, Southern 
California, Washington. The other maps occupy single pages only, and are uniform in style, detail, etc. On the margin of each 
map is an alphabetically arranged index of counties (or other minor divisions), cities and towns. A division or place may be 
instantly located without turning the page. The convenience of such a quick-reference index will be readily appreciated. 


Another valuable feature of this work is a very complete list of the cities of the world, giving the latest population statistics, 


including the 1910 rn ot the United States 


with the new population figures of all states, territories, counties and the principal cities. An illustrated chapter on the Panama 
Canal gives a detailed description of this great enterprise, with maps in color. 


PHILADELPHIA JOHN WANAMAKER NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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SPECIAL BOOK OFFERINGS 


The Century Magazine for 1912 


The most comprehensive review and authentic history of the year 1912 at less than one-third the regu- 
lar price. These are the original numbers of the 1912 issues, bound in green cloth with gold lettering. 


2 Vols. 8vo. Publication Price, $5.50. Our Special Price, $1.75 


AMONG THE LEADING FEATURES ARE: 

Timothy Cole's Engravings of Masterpieces in American Galleries. Articles on Dickens by Harold Begbie, William Lyon 
Phelps, Samuel McChord Crothers, and others. The Heart of William J. Locke's * Stella Maris." Everybody's St. Francis, with 
colored illustrations by the late M. Boutet de Monvel. Napoleon at St. Helena. Women's Activities in Different Parts of the 
World, Editorials on Big Business, The Clergy, Tariff, Labor, Socialism. The Panama Canal pictured by Joseph Pennell. Varied 
articles on the pending Irish Home Rule Bill. Over One Hundred Verses by Oliver Herford; Alfred Noyes; F. P. A.; Madison 
Cawein; Ediom L. Sabin. The monthly “Open Letter” and “In Lighter Vein.” 

Some of the well-known people who have contributed to these volumes include: Kenyon Cox; William H. Taft; Rheta Childe 
Dorr: Henry F. Fincks; Charles W. Eliot; Harvey W. Wiley; Wallace Irwin; Jeffrey Farnol; John Kendrick Bangs; E. V. 
Lucas; Edward A. Ross; Carolyn Wells; William Bayard Hale; William Winter; Eden Phillpotts; John Muir; J. J. Bell; Jacob 
A. Riis; Hilaire Belloc; Owen Johnson; Norman Duncan; F. Hopkinson Smith; John Galsworthy; John Burroughs; Anne 
Douglas Sedgwick; David Belasco; Oscar W. Underwood; Irving Bacheller and W. Morgan Shusler. 

Plenty of varied illustrations are furnished by Pennell; de Monvel; Keller; Maxfield Parrish; Martin Justice; André Castaigne; 
Herford; John La Farge; J. F. Millet. Many maps, sketches, decorations and plans are included for spcial articles. 

The contents of many of these articles have been published in separate book form and sell for much over Fifteen Dollars ($15.00). 


Old Time Notes of Pennsylvania 


By COLONEL ALEXANDER McCLURE 


2 Vols. 8vo. Publication Price, $6.00. Our Special Price, $1.75 
Half Morocco. Gilt Tops. Publication Price, $8.00. Our Special Price, $2.50 


A Chronological Record of the Commercial, Industrial and Educational Advancement of Pennsylvania, and the Inner History of 
all Political Movements Since the Adoption of the Constitution of 1838. Illustrated with portraits of over 100 distinguished men of 


Pennsylvania, including all the Governors, Senators, Judges of the Courts of to-day (1905), leading Statesmen, Railroad Presidents, 
Business Men and others of note. 


The Democratic Party of the State 


A History of the Origin, Growth and Achievements of the Demo- 
Oo ew or cratic Party. Including a History of Tammany Hall in Relation 
to State Politics. 
Edited by JAMES K. McGUIRE 


3 Vols. 8vo. Half Morocco. Gilt Top. Publication Price, $20.00. Our Special Price, $3.00 


An Historical Chapter on King’s County Democracy by MARTIN W. LITTLETON 


Biographical Sketches of the Leading Democratic Politicians in the State of New York. [Illustrated with 50 
full-page, steel-engraved portraits of Party Leaders and Founders 


The purpose of this work is to impart historical information. Therefore, its pages will not be found to consist of panegyrics 
upon Democratic achievements nor critical disquisitions upon the conduct of other parties The aim has been to give an impartial 


record of the Democratic Party so that the reader may judge fairly of the men and the measures it has given to the State of New 
York and to the country. 


Be h S f F From the Earliest Times to the 
e tory O ranc € Consulate of Napoleon Bonaparte 
By the HON. THOMAS E. WATSON 
2 Vols. 8vo. Gilt Tops. Publication Price, $5.00. Our Special Price, $2.75 


A highly interesting book upon one of the most fascinating themes of history. “The Story of France” is the fruit of great 
research, and is a conscientious and thoroughly readable presentation of a great theme. 

“The author touches nothimg that has not a vital interest either as illustrating the life of the age he is describing, or as affecting 
the life of the ages that follow. By means of concrete pictures rather than abstract generalizations he depicts the history of civilization. 
His own intense sympathies with the cause of the oppressed, and his constant finding of parallels between the battles against privilege 
in ages gone by and those of to-day, make the description of the dead past read like a description of the living present.” 


PHILADELPHIA JOHN WANAMAKER NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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The Custom of the Country 


Recounts the Career of a Beautiful, Ambitious American 
Girl, Forms a Graphic Revelation of 
American Society To-Day 


Already the Most Discussed Novel in America 























MRS. WHARTON 


The story is of a girl whose social 
ambition, at first crude and primi- 
tive, but backed from the beginning 
by an extraordinary beauty, is nour- 
ished by all the influences until it 
outgrows the Western ‘Apex City” 
of her first conquest. She contrives 
to bring about the transfer of her 
subjugated parents to New York. 





PURSUIT OF SUCCESS 
Here she advances in her schemes 
with a speed characteristic of the 
quickly adaptable American girl. 
When she gains first the glimmering 
and then the awakened knowledge 
of what a “‘success” really is, she 
pursues it with the same self-center- 
ed, one-ideaed intensity which is to 
be her characteristic and her power 
through the whole succeeding story. 


STAGES IN HER CAREER 
And in the relation of its various 
episodes—Undine'’s love affair with 
Ralph Marvel, of an old-time New 
York family, her flirtation with the 
rich, dissipated Peter Van Degen, 
her affairs with the young French 
nobleman de Chelles, and with the 
capitalist Elmer Moffatt—the entire 
fabric of “‘society” is unrolled and 


spread out for view. 


PRESS COMMENTS 


It is very rare that a novel upon 
serialization calls out a series of 
lengthy editorials in leading news- 
papers. But this is the case with 
“The Custom of the Country ”’— 
the Sun, Post, and Times of New 
York have all discussed it atlength; 
they have given it high praise. 


$1.35 net; by mail $1.47 





Whols LordBendish: 


Hero of the New Novel by 


Maurice Hewlett 
Published To-day Under the Title 


Bendish? 


It is reported that the young aristo- 
crat who takes the title role in this 
novel is a real character whose pic- 
turesque career has been the subject 
of eager speculation in Europe and 
America. 

This question of identity adds sin- 
gular interest to a glowing romance 
of late Georgian England. 

$1.35 net; by mail $1.47 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Fifth Avenue at 48th Street, NEW YORK 
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The Lost Road 


One of the Writer’s Most Fasci- 
nating Stories Gives Title to 
a New Collection by 


Richard Harding 
Davis 

The name “Davis” on a book is 
like that of ‘Sterling’ on a piece 
of silver. We merely quote the 
titles in this volume: 
“The Lost Road,” ‘The Miracle 
of Las Palmas,” “Evi! to Him Who 
Evil Thinks,” ““The Man of Zan- 
zibar,” “The Long Arm,” ‘The 
God of Coincidence,” ‘“The Bared 
Treasure of Cobre.” 

$1.25 net; by mail $1.35 





BOOK NEWS 





John Galsworthy 


Reveals in his New Novel an Un- 

suspected Reserve of Feeling and 

Power of Portraying the Romantic 
Life of his Hero. 


The Dark Flower 


JUST PUBLISHED 


ONE OF THE GREATEST OF 
ALL LOVE STORIES 


This novel has been called “The 
Love Life of a Man.” 

That is, it recounts the emotional life 
of its hero in three crucial episodes : 
Spring, the idyl of his youth; Sum- 
mer, the passion of young manhood, 
and Autumn. It is a type of story 
essentially new to Mr. Galsworthy, 
and a revelation—even for those 
who have recognized him as unsur- 
passed by any Ennglish-writing novel- 
ist of the day—of an unsuspected 
reserve of literary power. 


$1.35 net; by mail $1.47 


The Honorable Sen- 
ator Sage-Brush 


Pushed to the Wall; Reported that 
His Own Son is in Reform Party ; 
Sage-Brush Takes Situation Lightly 


Francis Lynde 


Presents a Real Man in Sage-Brush 
Whose Name is the Title of 
His New Novel 


Senator Sage-Brush has had his 
State in control for years when his 
son returns to the West—an enthu- 
siastic young man of ability and 
ideals—especially in politics. He 
returns from school and college in 
the East, a lawyer, and his romance 
is really the main theme of the novel. 
But at least to men, the most inter- 
esting part will be that which reveals 
the great human character of Sage- 
Brush in his war to hold his control 
against a great railroad which has 
employed his son as campaign man- 
ager. Sage-Brush is a real person- 
ality. All men will appreciate him. 


$1.35 net; by mail $1.47 


; : i 
Mrs. Deland never fails in her sympa. 


thetic interpretation of human nature 
and this is, as usual, a small master. 
piece. 


Story of Harvard, The. 
Stanwood Pier. 
$2.00 postpaid. 


A handsome holiday get-up for a book 
that narrates the history of Harvay 
University, describes its SUrTouNdings, 
provides pictures of its life, and s0 o, 
A most inviting volume, with an intimat, 
interest for those who have reasons for 
loving Harvard, and a deep interest fy 
those who know the college and the plate 
merely by heresay. 


By Arthy 
Little, Brown & Co, 









Their Christmas Golden Wedding. By 
Caroline Abbot Stanley. T. Y. Crowell 
& Company. 






A short story issued as a Christmas 
booklet, telling how an aged man ani 
his wife ran away from their too master. 
ful children and set up housekeeping 
again in their home in time for Christ 
mas dinner. It is pathetic in parts, but 
has a happy conclusion. Reading it will 
make some sons and daughters think. 












Thirty Pieces of Silver. By Clarence 
Budington Kelland. Harper & Brothers, 
50 cents postpaid. 








The story of a man who saw a vision 
and realized the horror of the paying of 
the thirty pieces of silver for which 
Judas sold his Master. An intensely ab 
sorbing and dramatic short story, beauti- 
fully written. 










Threads of Grey and Gold. By Myrtle 
Reed. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


A collection of this author’s stories, 
essays and poems, things gathered by 
her mother from the magazines and 
printed in a volume uniform with her 
other works. Some of Mrs. McCul 
lough’s tenderest sayings are contained 
herein, and her admirers will be glad t 
have the volume. 









































Venetian June, A. By Anna Fuller. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.00. 


A new holiday edition of a charming 
romance that was first published in 189%, 
and has had numerous printings since. 
It is now illustrated by Frederick $. 
Coburn, whose sixteen pictures in color 
are full of atmosphere and allure. 





Wind on the Willows, The. By Ket 
neth Grahame. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.00 postpaid. 


A new and beautiful edition of this 
well-loved book. 


(Continued on page 48) 
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____ ADVERTISING SECTION 


Edith Wharton’s 


New Novel on Sale in Every Book Store in the Country 


The Custom of the Country 


Recounts the Career of a Beautiful, Ambitious American 
Girl, Forms a Graphic Revelation of 
American Society To-Day 


Already the Most Discussed Novel in America 


MRS. WHARTON 


The story is of a girl whose social 
ambition, at first crude and primi- 
tive, but backed from the beginning 
by an extraordinary beauty, is nour- 
ished by all the influences until it 
outgrows the Western “Apex City” 
of her first conquest. She contrives 
to bring about the transfer of her 
subjugated parents to New York. 


Whols Lord Bendish: 


Hero of the New Novel by 


Maurice Hewlett 


Published To-day Under the Title 


Bendish ? 


It is reported that the young aristo- 
crat who takes the title role in this 
novel is a real character whose pic- 
turesque career has been the subject 
of eager speculation in Europe and 
America. 

This question of identity adds sin- 
gular interest to a glowing romance 
of late Georgian England. 

$1.35 net; by mail $1.47 
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PURSUIT OF SUCCESS 
Here she advances in her schemes 
with a speed characteristic of the 
quickly adaptable American girl. 
When she gains first the glimmering 
and then the awakened knowledge 
of what a “success” really is, she 
pursues it with the same self-center- 
ed, one-ideaed intensity which is to 
be her characteristic and her power 
through the whole succeeding story. 


STAGES IN HER CAREER 
And in the relation of its various 
episodes—Undine’s love affair with 
Ralph Marvel, of an old-time New 
York family, her flirtation with the 
rich, dissipated Peter Van Degen, 
her affairs with the young French 
nobleman de Chelles, and with the 
capitalist Elmer Moffatt—the entire 
fabric of “society” is unrolled and 
spread out for view. 


PRESS COMMENTS 


It is very rare that a novel upon 
serialization calls out a series of 
lengthy editorials in leading news- 
papers. But this is the case with 
“The Custom of the Country ”— 
the Sun, Post, and Times of New 
York have all discussed it atlength; 
they have given it high praise. 


$1.35 net; by mail $1.47 


The Lost Road 


One of the Writer’s Most Fasci- 
nating Stories Gives Title to 
a New Collection by 


Richard Harding 
Davis 

The name “Davis” on a book is 
like that of ‘Sterling’ on a piece 
of silver. We merely quote the 
titles in this volume: 
“The Lost Road,” ‘The Miracle 
of Las Palmas,” “Evi! to Him Who 
Evil Thinks,” “The Man of Zan- 
zibar,” “The Long Arm,” “The 
God of Coincidence,” “The Bared 
Treasure of Cobre.” 

$1.25 net; by mail $1.35 
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John Galsworthy 


Reveals in his New Novel an Un- 

suspected Reserve of Feeling and 

Power of Portraying the Romantic 
Life of his Hero. 


The Dark Flower 


JUST PUBLISHED 


ONE OF THE GREATEST OF 
ALL LOVE STORIES 


This novel has been called “The 
Love Life of a Man.” 

That is, it recounts the emotional life 
of its hero in three crucial episodes : 
Spring, the idyl of his youth; Sum- 
mer, the passion of young manhood, 
and Autumn. It is a type of story 
essentially new to Mr. Galsworthy, 
and a revelation—even for those 
who have recognized him as unsur- 
passed by any English-writing novel- 
ist of the day—of an unsuspected 
reserve of literary power. 


$1.35 net; by mail $1.47 


The Honorable Sen- 
ator Sage-Brush 


Pushed to the Wall; Reported that 
His Own Son is in Reform Party ; 
Sage-Brush Takes Situation Lightly 


Francis Lynde 


Presents a Real Man in Sage-Brush 
Whose Name is the Title of 
His New Novel 


Senator Sage-Brush has had his 
State in control for years when his 
son returns to the West—an enthu- 
siastic young man of ability and 
ideals—especially in politics. He 
returns from school and college in 
the East, a lawyer, and his romance 
is really the main theme of the novel. 
But at least to men, the most inter- 
esting part will be that which reveals 
the great human character of Sage- 
Brush in his war to hold his contro! 
against a great railroad which has 
employed his son as campaign man- 
ager. Sage-Brush is a real person- 
ality. Al men will appreciate him. 


$1.35 net; by mail $1.47 
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Mrs. Deland never fails in her sympa. 
thetic interpretation of human nature 
and this is, as usual, a small mastep. 
piece. 


Story of Harvard, The. 
Stanwood Pier. 
$2.00 postpaid. 


A handsome holiday get-up for a book 
that narrates the history of Harvar 
University, describes its surroundings, 
provides pictures of its life, and go on, 
A most inviting volume, with an intimate 
interest for those who have reasons for 
loving Harvard, and a deep interest for 
those who know the college and the place 
merely by heresay. 


By Arthur 
Little, Brown & Co, 


Their Christmas Golden Wedding. By 
Caroline Abbot Stanley. T. Y. Crowell 
& Company. 


A short story issued as a Christmas 
booklet, telling how an aged man and 
his wife ran away from their too master. 
ful children and set up housekeeping 
again in their home in time for Christ 
mas dinner. It is pathetic in parts, but 
has a happy conclusion. Reading it will 
make some sons and daughters think. 


Thirty Pieces of Silver. By Clarence 
Budington Kelland. Harper & Brothers. 
50 cents postpaid. 


The story of a man who saw a vision 
and realized the horror of the paying of 
the thirty pieces of silver for which 
Judas sold his Master. An intensely ab- 
sorbing and dramatic short story, beauti- 
fully written. 


Threads of Grey and Gold. By Myrtle 
Reed. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


A collection of this author’s stories, 
essays and poems, things gathered by 
her mother from the magazines and 
printed in a volume uniform with her 
other works. Some of Mrs. McCul- 
lough’s tenderest sayings are contained 
herein, and her admirers will be glad to 
have the volume. 


Venetian June, A. By Anna Fuller. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.00. 


A new holiday edition of a charming 
romance that was first published in 189%, 
and has had numerous printings since. 
It is now illustrated by Frederick 8 
Coburn, whose sixteen pictures in color 
are full of atmosphere and allure. 


Wind on the Willows, The. By Ker 
neth Grahame. Charles Scribner’s Sons 
$2.00 postpaid. 


A new and beautiful edition of this 
well-loved book. 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Footprints Beneath the 
Snow” 


NE who revels in the absence of 
O verisimilitude that is the essence 

of the best-seller type of novel— 
one who accepts in what purports to be 
a serious work the subjection of real con- 
ditions of a real world of an idealized 
romanticism—will not read with very 
much pleasure Footprints Beneath the 
Snow, a translation made from the 
French of Henry Bordeaux by Mary §, 
Houghton. The sentimental reader, 
whose persepective is largely unmodified 
by habits of introspection or careful ob- 
servation, will resent the shift of emo- 
tions which M. Bordeaux’s very human 
heroine experiences in place of a no 
doubt beautiful but certainly infrequent 
single-mindedness in the midst of com- 


, plicated and changing conditions. For 


it is a melancholy truth, perhaps, from 
the point of view of that same senti- 
mental reader, though a comforting truth 
in its practical aspect, that the past 
speedily fades into mist and unreality, 
and new conditions bring with them new 
needs and new emotions; and the inex- 
orable fact of eternal change is a clearly 
defined factor in M. Bordeaux’s under- 
standing of human affairs. 

The story in brief is this: Part one, 
entitled “The Triumph of Love,” sees a 
woman sacrificing husband and child to 
an illicit love stronger than her maternal 
instinct and her sense of duty, though 
both are in her nature by no means neg- 
ligible elements. Not passion only, but 
infinite tenderness and harmony of spirit, 
constitute the magnetism of the lover. 
The husband sends her from the house 
when he learns of her relations with the 
other man; and the wife and lover go 
away together. In the course of an Al- 
pine ascent, a misstep sends them plung- 
ing through the snow; and the lover on 
the verge of death urges the woman to 
strive to live. She is rescued; and the 
husband, with wounded pride, hurt love, 
bitterness, and anxiety battling in his 
soul, obeys the imperative summons to 
her side that he receives. 

Part two, “The Triumph of Life,” deals 
with the wife’s efforts to make her hus- 
band know what she herself has come to 
realize,—that the past has claimed its 
own, and that her conjugal love, never 
really dead, “had been reinforced by the 
invincible desire of woman for the peace 
of her own home.” He husband is un- 
able to see the changes that are evolving 
in her soul, and nurtures resentfully the 
sense of the significance of her past re- 
lations. A complete reconciliation is 
ultimately effected, and as far as one 
may judge, they “live happily ever after.” 

*Footprints Beneath the Snow. By 


Henry Bordeaux. Duffield & Co. $1.59, 
postpaid. 
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The W ynne Twins W indmill 


By KATHLEEN NORRIS 


Author of ** Mother,” 


“The Rich Mrs. Burgoyne ™ 


The story of the heroic part that a delapidated old windmill 


played in the San Francisco 


LLEN and Oliver were climbing the windmill 
E ladders. Oliver carried a paper bag, in which 
there were two cookies and two apples, and 
Ellen was holding the edge of her blue apron in her 
teeth, to protect the pencils, the exercise-books and 
the Arithmetic that were bouncing about in it together. 
“And you have father’s letter?” said the little 
girl, stopping to glance back at him, over her shoul- 
der. Oliver halted. 

“Left it on the hall table!” he said, with a con- 
victed face. 

“Oh, Oliver! 
was reproachful. 

“Oh, well, you don’t have to,” 
her. “I'll go back and get it! 
be two seconds.” 

But Ellen, dangling on the rungs, had a further 
objection. 

“No. For then grandmother’ll see you,” she 
said, “and either you’ll have to go on an errand or 
something, or she’ll say she thinks it’s too hot up here 
for us this morning. And then I’ll wait and wait and 
wait. We'll just let it go until lunch, and read 
it then!” 

Ellen was always leader, and they climbed on 
without further argument. 

It was not the first time that the twins had 
climbed the mill, nor the ninety-first. From baby- 
hood, almost all their waking hours had been spent 
on, in, or under, the big, clumsy mill. 

At first they had made a playroom of the free 
sheltered space beneath it, and kept their blocks and 
paint-boxes on the ledges and beams. This ground 
space was separated from the chicken-yards only by a 
light fence, through which the children watched the 
fowls for many fascinated half-hours. The fourth 
side opened on the orchard in those days. Later this 
was made into a drying place, and crossed with lines, 
for ’Cension’s old drying-place was sold, and made 
into a new street, and there was no more orchard. 

But by that time the children had left their old 
play-room behind them, and moved their treasures 
imto the roomy upper floors of the mill. Windows 


And we can’t go back now!” Ellen 


Oliver reassured 
You go on up! I won’t 


earthquake, April 18, 1906 


and on the other into what used to be meadow, and 
now was street. Sometimes passersby would glance 
up to the open floor-doors, at the sound of high laugh- 
ter, and catch a glimpse of the twins in the swing, 
flying over dusty floors, and meal-sacks. They were 
always gay when alone with each other. 

There was a good deal of meal kept in the mill, 
and Ellen and Oliver used to scamper in to luncheon 
every day well powdered with white. 

They were climbing beyond the meal-sacks today. 
Up and up the dry, surburned ladder, out into the lazy 
breezes, and the soft sunshine. There was a constant 
slap of water above them, as the overflow from the 
tank blew down in glittering, chilly sheets. 
fans never stopped their complaining. 

The morning was perfect, a sweet, sleepy April 
morning. White sails were dreaming on the bay, the 
air was heavy with roses and bridal-wreath and lilacs. 
Cats, far below in the yard, stalked in the grass; 
pigeons were fluttering on the stable-roof. 

The twins settled themselves on the shady east 
side of the great tank, where there was no breeze. 
The weather-faded old beams, worn as smooth as silk, 
were warm from the sun. The little girl opened the 
Arithmetic briskly, and laid it, face down, on the 
planks. Oliver began to sharpen the pencils, whose 
points never survived the trip. The edibles were 
ranged on one of the projecting iron hoops of the 
tank. Work was to be done. 

But the children were in no mood for it. The 
morning was too exquisite. They leaned their arms 
upon the rail, after a short half-hour of effort, and 
ate their apples, and stared dreamily at the wide 
panorama below them. They never tired of it. 

There lay San Francisco, a network of roofs and 
chimneys, in a thick hanging cloud of smoke, and be- 
yond was the bay and the glittering windows of Sau- 
salito, and the long gray streak that was Berkeley. 
Fog was slowly crawling in at the Gate; the fog-horn 
droned through all the other noises of small craft. 

Just below was the flower-garden, a bright trim 
patch of color, where the Spanish grandmother, her 
cat on her shoulder, her head bound tightly in a crim- 
son shawl, was walking among the marigolds and wall- 
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flowers. And there was the house, spreading, sunny, 
comfortable, with Lola shaking rugs, from one of the 
piazzas, and ’Cension screaming at the chickens in the 
back yard. Beyond again were the stables, and grand- 
mother’s fat white horses at the trough. 

It was a goodly estate to be found in the very 
heart of the big city, but even to the children it seemed 
pitiabky dwindled. Their memories, at ten, went back 
to the days when there was no street nearer than 
four long blocks away, and the orchard went up into 
the low hills. Then the horses had had a range, acres 
wide, to gallop over, and as for street-cars ... . 
and pavements and flats! The twins would 
have been hard to convince that these hateful things 
could really ever intrude upon their own beloved yards 
and paddocks and fences. 

Their grandmother was even more inhospitable 
to the encroaching city. She yielded every foot with 
regret. But the property was valuable, and she an 
old, old lady, and the children’s futures must be put 
beyond the doubt of land-poverty, and corruptible 
trustees. So the Mission Street property grew 
smaller and smaller, occupying now only a meager 
two blocks, but the bank-books of Wynne grew and 
grew. 

The old Senora, indeed, could remember when, 
standing on the old adobe porch—where Lola was now 
shaking rugs—her black eyes could make a wide 
sweep of hills and sand-valleys, dotted with sheep, and 
with cattle-pens, but with no other dwelling in sight 
but that of the Valtigos’. In those days she herself 
was a sparkling, red-lipped beauty, whose wit was 


famous from the Gulf up to the English boundaries 
—a being hard to recognize in the shrivelled old 
woman, with a face like parchment, and claw-like 
hands, who walked this morning in the garden. 

She loved to think of those times—the horses, 


the wines, the music! The clipped pepper and willow- 
trees, the olives and the oranges! There were In- 
dians in the Mission then—indeed the old mill, hewn 
of heavy logs and fastened together with wooden 
pegs, was raised by them, and the Friars sent them 
to it for the Mission water-supply for many a golden 
year. And now it was all gone, the life and laughter 
and dancing, the Friars and the Indians, the wit and 
beauty. And still the mill stood, as strong as when 
the horsemen had ridden miles and miles to see it! 
And on its high balcony, the very last of the Valti- 
gos’, the little Spanish-eyed Wynnes, were studying 
their long division. Were supposed to be studying 
their long-division, rather. In reality they were 
dangling their sturdy little legs through the rails, 
and basking blissfully in the sunny space and air. 

“T think I know what’s in father’s letter,” Oliver 
said presently; “I’ll bet he wants us to go with them, 
their next voyage!” 

The twins’ father was a sea-captain, a cheerful, 
big person, who laughed at them, and idolized them, 
without understanding them very well. His pretty, 
clever wife was devoted to Ellen and Oliver, too, 
although she confided once to her own mother that 
Captain Wynne’s children were about three hundred 
years old apiece. This was when they were only 
three, and had accompanied their parents to Honolulu. 

“I'd rather stay here—more fun!” said Ellen 
now. Ellen was the soul of excitement and fun when 
unconstrained. 


don’t know!” pondered Oli- 
ver, removing his lips from the second bar of the 
railing, and looking thoughtfully at the damp spot 
left thereon. 

“I do!” said Ellen, emphatically, “especially if 
Gran lets us go to school in August. I don’t like 
scrambling about on a ship, and not having your own 
room, and no bathroom! And I love my pony. And I 
hate to go away from the mill.” 

“I’d miss the mill more than anything!” Oliver 
conceded. “Gee! I don’t see what people do who 
have no mill. Do you remember the night we came 
up here eleven o’clock, and got whipped next day?” 

Ellen nodded, wondering a little how Oliver could 
speak of that awful event with such calm. 

“And the night there was that fire down on Shot- 
well Street?” went on the boy. 

“And the time we hid!” 

“And when it rained so, and we were afraid to 
climb down!” 

“And running away from José!” 

The twins rocked with joyous recollection. Their 
papers blew over the rail, and while they hung over, 
trying to place them, in the network of fences and 
flowers below, the Arithmetic fell, too. They came in 
to luncheon, half an hour later, still bubbling with 
laughter. 


* * * * * * * 


“And how liked you the father’s plans?” said the 
Senora, serving the two briskly to chicken, cooked in 
oil and meal, and to rice cakes, boiled in the Spanish 
fashion like a pudding, and to the sweet salad. 

“I thought you would bring longer faces in with 
you,” she went on, with the shrewd smile that always 
put the children on their guard, even with this adoring 
grandmother. 

“We didn’t 
ashamed. 

The Senora frowned, pouring her own claret. 

“*And where did you learn such respect for your 
father as that?” she asked, politely. 

There was a silence. 

“May I get it and read it, Gran?” 
Oliver. 

The old lady raised her brows. 

“You don’t want any lunch?” she said. And 
Oliver subsided, with a rosy color in his dark cheeks. 
Ellen giggled irrepressibly. 

“You had a letter too, dearest?” she said, presently. 

“IT had a letter. Two letters, in fact,” said the 
Senora. “One from your father, concerning the new 
flats we are about to build, to the east here, and the 
other from Yates, the architect, which your father 
read and forwarded. Yates is to come and see me. 
We will walk over to the lot after lunch, and I’ll 
show you what your father proposes to do.” 

“Six flats?” said Oliver, politely. Not that he 
cared very much, but much of the conversation at 
luncheon was merely to keep things pleasant. 

The Senora was peeling an apricot. 

“Yates wants to build fourteen,” she said, laconi- 
cally. 

“Fourteen!” echoed Ellen. “What! On that lot? 
They will come very close to the mill, won’t they?” 

Their grandmother did not mean to be unkind. 


read it,” said the two, smitten, 
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She really did not know just how the children re- 
garded the mill. 

“Oh, the mill must come down,” said the Senora. 
There was a dead silence. The old lady’s own heart 
was a little sore over it.. She recognized the useless- 
ness of the old mill, and she knew that, however curi- 
ous from a historical standpoint, it was out of place 
in the fast-growing city. California is full of old 
buildings as interesting and as romantic. There was 
no good reason to keep the mill. Yet the Captain’s 
cheery, reasonable letter had struck her dumb for a 
moment, even as it silenced the children now. 

Presently Ellen rose with a very low “Excuse 
me,” and disappeared, and Oliver, after a manful 
attempt at conversation, went after her. Later, their 
grandmother, glancing up toward the mill-balcony 
from her garden, saw the little girl’s blue apron, 
against the railing, and Oliver’s tan linen. Their heads 
were close together, and Oliver had his arm about his 
sister. The Senora wondered if they were crying— 
she reflected proudly that Ysobel’s children did not 
often cry. 


* * * * * * * 


Once the plan was decided upon, and the con- 
tract signed by their parents and guardians, it seemed 
as if nothing could save the mill. The new flats were 
to be built facing each other, across a sort of court, 
where a long strip of garden was to be set. At the 
end of the court, where the mill stood now, there would 
be a trim railing, which the Senora’s grape-arbor 
should be extended to meet. 

Yates, the young architect, said that it would 
be the prettiest little court in the city—the flats were 
to be of old Spanish plaster with window-boxes and 
tiled roofs, and before the ground was broken they 
were all rented. This pleased the Senora, and made 
her very gracious to Mr. Yates, but the architect 
wondered why the little black-eyed boy and girl were 
so rude to him. They flashed out of sight like rab- 
bits the instant they saw him. He often saw them on 
the mill, watching him and his contractor with 
solemnity from their heights. 

The day set for the actual razing of the Valtigo 
mill was a Monday, toward the end of the month. A 
few days before it the children were to go with ’Cen- 
sion to the country cabin, in the forests near Caza- 
dero, for six weeks of fishing and swimming, if the 
hot weather held—of rides and walks in any case. 
This prospect would have filled them with joy at any 
other time; but now their grief for their mill was too 
deep for any consolation. Ellen used to wake in the 
night and lie staring at the moonlight on the floor, 
and the eerie shadows beyond, and think of life with- 
out the mill. No dim, sweet granary for wet weather; 
no balcony, high up in the racing breezes; no dear, 
shabby, sturdy old mill to look a good-night to from 
their window, and to nod the first greeting when they 
were dressing in the morning! 

They did not know many other children, and had 
all the tenacity of their mother’s race for what they 
loved. There was nothing to take the place of the 
mill. 

“And to think it is still standing!” said Ellen, 
in an agonized voice one night, when Oliver had come 
in, in the moonlight, to talk the situation over with 
her; “and—this is Tuesday—in another week they 








will have ruined it! And we never, never, never will 
have it again!” 

They were at the window, wrapped up well, for 
the spring nights were chilly, and staring down at 
the yard with its inky shadows, and the lilac plumes 
in bold relief. The mill towered solemnly against the 
stars. No one else in the big house was awake. Ellen 
felt as if her heart would break. 

“Let’s go out and climb it now,” said Oliver, reck- 

lessly, “and let’s do it every night until we go up to 
Watson’s! Put on thick boots it’s dewy! 
Quiet, now, Nellita! We'll have a look at the city 
and see the carriages coming back from ‘Carmen’!” 
; It was a hot night, after all, warmer out-of-doors 
than in them, and delightful up on the mill. The sky 
pressed low, the moon seemed almost within reach. A 
glow of light burned over the city, where there was 
a packed opera-house, and crowded restaurants, and 
music, and the rustling frocks and shining jewels of 
women. 

The Wynne twins watched from their balcony, 
wide-eyed. The dry heat of the night kept them wide 
awake. Even after an hour of it Ellen was not eager 
to go back to bed. But they looked a good-night to 
the lights—had they but known it, a good-bye to old 
San Francisco’s lights as well—and crept in again, 
and slept, and slept, as all the city slept, on the 
seventeenth of April. 

When Ellen woke, she thought at first that ’Cen- 
sion was shaking her violently, and it flashed through 
her sleepy brain that ’Cension must have built a fire 
in the big chimney, for the room was full of stifling, 
stale smoke. A second later she realized that she was 
alone, and that the great carved bed was slipping— 
rocking: ! 

There was frightful banging, too; the pictures 
were crashing and falling, and a long stream of bricks 
was cascading down the chimney. 

Sick with fright for a second, Ellen found her 
senses the next, and sprang through the horror to 
the door, cutting her little bare feet on smashed gas- 
globes, and almost losing her footing on the rocking 
floor. 

Ah but here was the hall at last! And Oliver 
—to whose hand she clung frantically as they rushed 
into their grandmother’s room. 

By this time the dreadful forty-seven seconds 
were over, and the roaring of glass and plaster and 
wood over, too. A silence fell, broken suddenly by 
the wailing of ’Cension and Lola and José and little 
Tonia and old Rita, who came running down in the 
early dawn, from the upper floor. Then cocks began 
to crow, and the cows to call madly, and there was 
uproar in the barnyard. 

The Senora, in wrapper and slippers, was stand- 
ing at the window. She turned calmly as her grand- 
children and the servants burst in. She had seen 
seven severe earthquakes in seventy years, and she 
was not afraid. 

“Well! Praise God the house: stands!” she said, 
“and we are all here! Get into your clothes and go 
down to the stable, José. Get into my bed, children; 
it’s chilly standing on the floor.” 

Quiet followed her quiet voice. José went up- 
stairs again. The women would not do that, but their 
sobs of terror lessened, and they sat about discussing 
the horror placidly enough. Presently Ellen was calm 
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enough to go back to her room and dress, and imme- 
diately after it, at about half-past six, she and Oliver 
climbed the mill. 

They came down with white faces. True, the earth- 
quake had done no more damage to their own home 
than bring down all the chimneys, and smash china 
and glass. It was even pleasurably exciting to help 
the maids with the hopeless wreck of preserve-closets 
and medicine-chests. The dining-room mirror was 
down, and breakfast set on the lawn, under the wil- 
lows. It was pleasant, too, to talk informally with 
neighbors, to compare emotions and experiences. The 
Todds, a delightful American family, were coming to 
breakfast, for their stove was in pieces. 

But, ah! the mill told a different story. San 
Francisco was already in flames, a long bar of angry 
smoke rose slowly on the water-front. It grew and 
darkened—one could hear the fire snarl and roar. 

Breakfast was a sober enough meal after all. Mr. 
Todd and the boy went down-town immediately after 
it. Mrs. Todd and the new baby had a rocker in the 
garden-path. Bessie Todd and Oliver and Ellen felt 
very solemn and awed. 

Ellen never forgot that morning. It was fragrant 
and warm and still. The streets were full of people, 
some laughing, some white-faced and shocked, all 
talking. A dreadful idleness prevailed everywhere. 
Reports came thick and fast, and were passed from 
mouth mouth—the fire had reached Sansome 
Street, .ad reached Kearney Street, had reached the 
Jones Street hill! 

By noon, people in every stage of dress and un- 


dress began to stream by, on their way to the hills! 
Old and young and every age between they were, 
grimy, sooty, weary, with bundles in their arms, or 


on the wheels of children’s coasters and skates. They 
were not crying; they seemed only horrified and 
stunned. They came first in tens, then in hundreds, 
then in thousands. Bessie and Oliver and Ellen hung 
on the fence and ached with concern and sympathy. 

“I wish we could do something for them, Ellen,” 
said Bessie, at about three o’clock. The little girls 
were down at the gate. Ellen went to her grand- 
mother. In the old adobe kitchen she found her, super- 
intending the baking of sheets of bread and pots and 
jars of beans. 

“They will allow no one to use stoves, unless in 
a separate building as this, by God’s grace, happens 
to be,” said the Senora, briskly, “so we shall have the 
whole neighborhood here to dinner, and how many 
more I don’t know. Praises be, I never could order a 
cent’s worth of anything at a time, and the cellar is 
full of flour and beans and sugar! Where have you 
children been? It’s no time for idling, I can tell you 
that! It reminds me of the time there was a flood in 
Marysville, in ’72, and two of us put quinine in the 
biscuit for yeast-powder! We cooked for a hundred 
there on one stove! Run down to the basement now 
and fill your aprons with oranges, and go give them 
to the children! And be sure you keep your ears 
open for old people who are hungry!” 

“T believe Gran likes it,” said Oliver, as they ran 
for the fruit. They frankly liked it themselves. The 
oranges flew under their fingers until the three crates 
were empty. Then Ellen was in despair, and Bessie 
ready for tears. 

“I wish we had more,” said Oliver, pitifully, as a 


little girl came up with eager hands, “but our fruit 
is all gone. Would you like some bread and butter?” 

“Oh, no, it’s the fruit,” explained the woman with 
her; “it’s because she’s so thirsty!” She flung her 
arm around the little weary figure. “Never mind,” 
she said, bursting suddenly into tears; “we'll find 
water somewhere, dearie! Just try to keep up a little 
longer.” 

Another woman, with a little baby in her arms, 
turned back. “Oh, yes. When our children are dead, 
then we’ll find water somewhere,” she said, trying to 
speak quietly. 

“Water!” cried Ellen and Oliver in a breath. 
“Water! Why, but we’ve got loads of it!” 

There was a halt in the street. 

“I guess you were turned off with the rest, 
weren’t you, dear?” said a gentle old lady, eagerly. 
“The city’s been turned off all day.” 

“Oh, but wait! Wait!” said Oliver; “we get it 
from our mill. We aren’t on the mains!” He flung 
open the gate. “I guess our old mill won’t run dry 
for any old earthquake!” said Oliver. 

And the people poured in. Ellen watched them 
for a moment, the tired faces, tremulous with relief, 
the dancing children, the mothers afraid to believe too 
soon! Then she put her head down on the fence, and, 
to Bessie’s concern, she burst into tears. Ellen’s heart 
had swelled with pride and love until she could bear 
it no longer. 

After that there was no more idling for the 
Wynne children. They put a sign of “Water!” on 
the gate and dragged immense jars and pails of it 
down there untiringly. The fence bore a long line of 
cups and glasses, and Bessie and Oliver and Ellen 
went too and fro filling them. Everyone wanted 
water; some drank three or four glasses. 

Some of the women bathed their babies’ little 
flushed faces in the sweet, chilly stream, and old 
people sat down on the lawn and drank and drank as 
if there was no quenching for their long thirst. The 
magic word “water” went up and down the street like 
a cooling breeze. 

When the Mission Dolores Church rang a gallant 
Angelus at six, as it had rung after other earthquakes 
years before, and after fires, and slaughter, and In- 
dian outrages, the Senora began to send big trays 
of food down to the gate—smoking beans, and a mam- 
moth stew, and biscuits fresh from the oven. Then 
there were a hundred women and children all seated 
on the steps and in the paths, with plates and cups 
going briskly. Now and then the Senora came out 
and smiled at them, well-pleased. But she had plenty 
to keep her busy elsewhere. The stream of people to 
the mill grew greater and greater, and the great wheel 
had good cause to turn so steadily against the warm 
spring sky. 

They were quiet crowds that gathered under it, 
and drank, and rested, and drank again, before push- 
ing on to the safety of the hills. A few cheerful ques- 
tions passed between them, even a joke or two—but 
for the most part there was only the steady clink of 
pans and cups. All night long they came, stepping 
carefully between the rows of sleeping and exhausted 
women and children, who camped gratefully on the 
grass, under the angry crimson of the sky. 

When Thursday dawned, hot, smoky and windless, 
the great fire was still roaring. Two hundred people 
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ate breakfast on the Senora’s lawn, even though the 
cinders were falling thick about them. Ellen saw her 
grandmother beginning to put her jewels and papers 
together, and a sharp stab of the first personal fear 
she had felt went through her. 

But it was the last of the fire that frightened 
her, for by night the sky was cooling, and the worst 
over. Great dripping carts of water began to go up 
and down the streets, and the twins went with ’Cen- 
sion to the railway, to see carload after carload of 
food come in on the Valencia Street track. “From 
Los Angeles; more to follow,” and from “San Diego; 
more to follow,” and from “Fresno, more to follow,” 
ran the signs tacked to the cars. Oliver was excited, 
grateful, curious—but Ellen felt the tears running, 
running, running down her cheeks, she did not know 
why. 

“Cities have friends, like people, haven’t they?” 
she said, as many another person thought, that day. 


* * * * * * * 


Another ten days and the Senora and her grand- 
children had their home to themselves again. It had 
been a memorable, a thrilling, but not an all-unhappy 
week, and Ellen and Oliver were changed by it. 


But the most perfect moment of all came a few 
weeks later when Ellen hinted a question as to the 
fate of the mill. 

“Tear it down?” said the architect. “Why, didn’t 
you know that the city wants to buy it from your 
grandmother? No? Why, they want to put a brass 
plate on it.” 

Oliver cleared his throat. 

“On our mill?” he said. 

“On your mill. However, your grandmother 
wouldn’t hear of it. She is going to have a little 
fence about it, right there where the end of the new 
court will be, and she says she is never going to dis- 
turb a single plank of it again.” 

Oliver started, with a shout, to run and verify 
such amazing good news, and Ellen followed more 
quietly. When she came to the gate she stopped and 
leaned on it, and looked adoringly up, through the 
blue, sunny air to where the slow-moving fans of the 
wheel cut against the sky. 

Ellen felt at peace with the world. The earth- 
quake was over, the fire out, hammers and saws were 
already merry over the rebuilding of the big city, and 
somehow, out of all the confusion, the old mill was 
still standing, and like to stand for many, many years. 


The Book News Monthly Prize Poems 


Results of the contest that ended August 1, 1913 


FIRST PRIZE 


THE SHADOW BABE 


By Jessamine Kimball Draper 
OMEWHERE, far off, in shadow land, 
Where uncalled children play, 
A tiny one with eyes still closed, 
Has missed its earthly way. 


An unborn babe, sweet might-have-been,— 
A wished-for child—a wraith; 

A spirit soul that could have lived, 
Were children born of faith. 


Ask Mary Mother for the way, 
O babe in shadow-land, 

Her understanding heart will know 
The way it has been planned. 


For Mary’s eyes have looked in hers, 
And left the love of Heaven, 

And all the while you wait uncalled, 
To others it is given. 


Some day—perhaps—O let it be— 
The mother-call may reach you, 

And then, dear Shadow Child, you’ll learn 
What only she could teach you. 





A Lullaby. By Stella V. Kellerman. 
A Christmas Lullaby. By Jessamine K. Draper. 


SECOND PRIZE 


THE GULL 


By George Speer 


RAY of the morning sky, 
White of the foaming sea, 
Bird in the crystal air, 
Buoyant and free,— 
Out of the sea-drift and up from the tide rift, 
Shining wings atilt in the leagues of endless blue, 
Swinging, dropping low to the little ships that go 
As the white-winged moths that flutter in the dew; 


Breasted in the sea-lave, riding on the green wave, 
Dreaming in the south wind till the sun stands west; 
Then up, up and back, down on the golden track— 
The sea is good in day, but at night the land is best. 
White of the evening sky, 
Gray of the nearing sand,— 
Home to the lichened cliff, 
Home to the land. 


My Human Heart. By Alexandra K. Anderson. 
Summer Noon. By Matilda H. Turner. 

The Beautiful Land. By Matilda H. Turner. 
Earth’s Lowly Ones. By Katherin Taylor. 
Victory. By C. A. Merritt. 

Premonition. By Susie M. Best. 

Entering London at Dawn. By John T. Troth. 
To Peter Pan. By Margaret R. Bower. 
Compensation. By Mary Ridpath Mann. 


*These will be published in early numbers of THE Book News MONTHLY as space permits. 
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Kathleen Norris 


The story of the career of a woman novelist of rare charm and power 


how a novelist is made. Probably it is the very absence 

of influences which usually lead men and women to pur- 
sue literature as a vocation, that makes her work so unique and 
individual among the writers of to-day. With the exception of 
five months in a literary course at the University of California 
she never had any schooling, and until four years ago, she 
never had been 
outside of her 
native State. 
Probably the 
most dramatic 
thing that ever 
happened to 
Kathleen Nor- 
ris has been her 
literary success. 
No thrilling ad- 
ventures, no life 
on the prairie 
or in the min- 
ing town, or in 
Paris or Berlin 
has been hers. 
She had to 
learn the stern 
facts of life 
that are taught 
in the _ school 
of adversity at 
probably the 
most  impres- 
sionable years 


K tor a nov NORRIS upsets all our accepted ideas of 


a 


nel 


of 


Mrs. Norris in Her Library 
At Port Washington {where she makes her home 


of a young person’s life. 

When she was nineteen, and about to make her bow as a 
debutante in San Francisco, her father and mother suddenly 
died within a month of one another, leaving the six children, 
of whom Mrs. Norris was the second eldest, 
without resources, to work out the problem 
of existence for themselves. 

This is not the occasion, perhaps, to tell 
the story of their gallant struggle. It in- 
volved great self-sacrifice and self-denial, the 
greater portion of which had to be borne by 
the three older children. It was then that 
Mrs. Norris first thought of augmenting the 
family income by writing. From the very 
first she believed in her ability to succeed in 
literature, and when finances at home were 
a little easier, she attempted a year’s course 
in the English department of the Univer- 
sity of California, only to be recalled when 
it was less than half finished by the needs of 
the family. 

A number of influences came into her 
life at this time, all of which tended to 
broaden her sympathies. She became a 
bookkeeper, a librarian, a settlement worker, 
and finally a society reporter on the San 
Francisco “Bulletin.” As soon as she began 
to write she won recognition, and within a 
few months was offered and accepted a 
position in the reportorial ranks of the San 
Francisco “Call.” 


Mrs. Norris does not know whether the newspaper experi- 
ence helped or hindered her in her literary work. Certain it 
is that she saw many phases of life which must have enlarged 
her vision and made her more catholic in her views. She com- 
plains, however, that the influence of the work was all towards 
brevity and condensation, and it was a long time after she 
abandoned the newspaper field before her work ceased to show 
this tendency. 

In April, 1909, she married the younger brother of Frank 
Norris, the celebrated author of McTeague and The Pit, and 
came to New York City to live. Her husband was engaged in 
magazine editorial work and it is not strange that the literary 
environment and the first leisure she had known in ten years 
should have awakened in her again her original desire to write 
fiction. 

It was not encouraging work at first. The newspaper train- 
ing handicapped her; her fiction lacked the appeal and charm 
and subtlety that has since endeared her work to so many 
readers. The manuscripts came back with regularity until one 
which she had written several years before reached the hands 
of Mr. Ellery Sedgwick, the editor of the “Atlantic Monthly.” 

Mrs. Norris cannot remember now the exact wording of the 
first letter of acceptance, but she says that Mr. Sedgwick wrote 
that one of his manuscript readers had voted against the story 
as not being quite in keeping with the “Atlantic’s” policy in 
regard to fiction. To which Mr. Sedgwick added that if that 
were so, his opinion, after reading the story, was that the policy 
of the “Atlantic” in that respect had better be changed so as to 
include it in an early issue—which he did. And when it was 
published Mr. S. S. McClure wrote to Mrs. Norris telling her 
how much he had enjoyed the story in the “Atlantic” and asking 
her to submit her next to “McClure’s Magazine.” In her reply 
Mrs. Norris fortunately was able to give the dates showing 
exactly when the same story had been submitted to “McClure’s” 
and when it had been returned. 

Success came rapidly then. “McClure’s” published the next 
five stories, and others were accepted immediately by all the 


Mrs. Norris in Her Garden 


With her little. son, who is her close comrade 
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Mrs. Norris in Her More Intimate Surroundings 


leading magazines. There was one month in which Mrs. Norris 
had the satisfaction of seeing her work appear in four different 
magazines. 

Then came the short story prize contest of “The Delinea- 
tor,’ the indirect result of which was Mother—the book that 
made Kathleen Norris beloved in thousands of American homes. 
It was first written as a short story, but on account of its length 
was not entered in the “Delineator” contest, but appeared in 
the “American Magazine.” There was no question of its suc- 
cess, and from five different publishing houses came the offer 
to bring it out in book form if Mrs. Norris could lengthen the 
story to a novel’s size. 

There never will be a finer proof of Kathleen Norris’s 
superb craftsmanship than the task she set herself to do in 
adding twenty thousand words to the ten thousand that already 
constituted the short story. How well she succeeded the twenty- 
five editions of the book bear witness to. It received the highest 
compliment ever paid a first novel. Mr. Edward Bok, the 
editor of “The Ladies’ Home Journal,” paid its author a high 
price for the privilege of running the novel serially in that 
monthly magazine even after it was out in book form. 

The Rich Mrs. Burgoyne was written in six weeks on an 
order from “The Woman’s Home Companion,” and when the 
novel was published in the fall of last year the success of 
Mother was duplicated. A collection of Mrs. Norris’s short 
stories appeared in book form last February and was cordially 
welcomed. 

But it is safe to say that this author has not yet struck 
her gait. A big novel is promised for the fall of 1914. It is to 
be called Saturday’s Child, and is now appearing serially in 
“Good Housekeeping.” If one is to judge by the enthusiastic 
praise of the favored few who have been permitted to read it, 


Mrs. Norris has indeed written a great book. It is a long 
novel—a hundred and eighty thousand words—six times as 
long as Mother, and will, at least, place its author definitely in 
the place that unquestionably is hers in American letters. 

So much for the writer. Of the woman herself it is more 
difficult to write. Perhaps the testimony of some of the pov- 
erty-stricken children and invalid old women of Port Washing- 
ton, where Mrs. Norris makes her home, would do more 
adequate justice to her character. Mrs. Norris knows how to 
sympathize, and everyone comes to her for sympathy. And it 
is not advice alone that is given; the hand of the author of 
Mother is forever in her purse. She has that rare faculty of 
knowing how to help without giving offense. A few weeks ago 
in an effort to reach the little girls of the village, Mrs. Norris 
brought the Camp Fire Girls organization to Port Washington, 
and now every Tuesday afternoon on the lawn of her lovely 
home one may find her surrounded by thirty eager little faces 
listening intently to their leader explaining what a Camp Fire 
Girl really is. 

Kathleen Norris believes in the fundamentals of life. One 
cannot read her stories without realizing this. She believes in 
simplicity, in kindliness, in charity, in her home, in those she 
loves, in flowers, and birds and, above all, in children. She is 
an optimist both in her life and in what she writes. She has 
never written a story with an unhappy ending and she asserts 
she never will. She is no sentimentalist as she has been ac- 
cused of being by some. She is a realist—a realist with a pas- 
sion for detail and truth. She lives as she writes, and those 
who meet her after knowing her first through her books, say, 
“TI knew you ought to be as you are, but you’re even better than 
I hoped for.” 
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‘THE PoErT HERRICK 


“I sing of Brooks, of Blossoms, Brides and Bowers, 


As someone has said, in spite of his grumbling about the 
Of April, May, of June, and July—F lowers.” 


“loathed West,” Herrick really loved country life. He watched 


OWN in South Devon, under Dartmoor, lies the peaceful 
little village of Dean Prior, not so much changed in 
general sleepiness of atmosphere since the day when 


Robert Herrick, that rare lyrist of the seventeenth 
century, lived there and bemoaned his fate in being 
thus far removed from his beloved haunt in Lon- 
don Town, the Mermaid Tavern. 
Herrick was born in London in 1591. 
up to Cambridge at the rather late age 
of twenty-three. It was in 1629 that 
the king presented him the living at 
Dean Prior, where he lived for twenty 
years, a bachelor, with a household that 
was made up of Prudence Baldwin, his 
ancient maid, a cock, a hen, a goose, 
a lamb, a cat, a dog, and a pet pig. In 
1648 he published his famous collection 
of poems, The Hesperides, including 
songs, odes, hymns and epigrams of a 
miscellaneous variety, and in that year 
was ejected from his parish by Crom- 
well, and not restored to it until 1662. 
He died in 1674, and was buried in the 
place he had made famous for all time. 


He went 
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The Herrick Monument 
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with more than relish the gay pranks of the little village world 
around him, the morris dances, the wakes, the mummings, the 
Twelfth Night revellings, the Maypole dances. 


He puts all the 
hilarity, and much of the coarseness of these 
pastimes into his poems, which reflect that phase 
of life as do few other English works. The level 
of his performance as a poet is high, in view 
of the fact that he produced but the one book. His 
lyrics have a light and a life, “a warmth 
of sunshine, an odor of flowers; they 
are full of the fecundity of the orchard 
and the harvest-field. This Christian 
poet was a pagan in grain; in his petu- 
lant, lascivious love-poems he brings the 
old rituals to the very gate of his 
Church. He writes of rustic ceremonies 
and rural sights with infinite gusto and 
freshness, bringing up before our eyes 
at every turn little brilliant pictures of 
the country life around Devonshire.” 
In his own words once more, 
“I write of Youth, of Love, and have 
Accesse 
By these, to sing of cleanly Wantonesse. 


The Churchyard at Dean Prior 
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The Vicarage and Church—Dean Prior 
Church of St. George the Martyr Oldest Part of Vicarage 
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Ruth McEnery Stuart as I Knew Her 


HE came to our town a bride, the third wife of a widower 
S with ten children. She was a beautiful young woman of 
mature years, stylishly dressed and with the character- 

istic gentleness of a “daughter of the old South.” 

I stood in great awe of her, for I was an unsophisticated 
village lass, while she came from the city of New Orleans. 

One of her stepdaughters was my “chum” at school, so as 
soon as I dared, I went home with “Girlie” to spend the night. 
I found “Miss Ruth” to be as lovely in her home as she was 
away from it, for 
she had a manner 
that was both pleas- 
ing and agreeable. 

Ours was an old 
Southern town, 
where social life had 
almost stagnated, 
but Miss Ruth soon 
organized a Literary 
Society, with im- 
promptu = charades, 
tableaux and music. 
The girls of our set 
thought it a great 
honor to be chosen 
for parts in any- 
thing she_ enter- 
prised, and would 
“so our whole 
length” to please 
her. 

On one occasion I 
had a formal invita- 
tion to a dinner to 
be given in her home. 
The letters R. S. 
V. P. were on one 
corner of the invita- 
tion, and I searched 
my brain to know 
what they stood for, 
feeling sure they had some significance. After asking an older 
sister, who failed to enlighten me, we decided it was just one 
of Miss Ruth’s city ways that wouldn’t work in the country. 
I learned from my teacher next day that it meant “Please 
reply,’ which I did in time to get my name in the “biscuit 
pan.” 

When the appointed day came I was up by sunrise, for I 
didn’t mean to be late on such a swell occasion, especially since 
so many of the girls were fairly itching with envy. I couldn’t 
afford to miss it! 


Ruth McEnery Stuart 


Whose © Daddy-Do-Funny”™ will appear 
this Autumn 











By nine o’clock I was ready, though mother insisted I was 
too early; but as I had never been to a dining before, I thought 
it meant to spend the day. I was there almost before the 
breakfast dishes were cleared away, and as there was much 
to be done before the guests were expected, Miss Ruth chatted 
with me a few minutes, then handing me a “scrap book,” ex- 
cused herself while she and the girls arranged domestic affairs, 
I must have sat in the parlor alone for two hours. I read the 
scrap book through, then looked at the albums, and finally 
practiced my scales on the piano before any of the others 
arrived. 

Dinner was served late in the afternoon, and I had been 
since sunrise without a bite, so when the meal was announced 
I was as hungry as a ravenous school girl ever gets, but was 
ashamed to eat enough. I remember to this day the good 
things that were passed to me, but which I didn’t take on 
account of my “no-I-thank-you” timidity. 

I had never seen such a grand display of china and silver, 
nor had I seen such 
large napkins, and I 
was undecided 
whether to pin mine 
around my neck or 
lay it on my breast. 
I watched Miss 
Ruth, however, so 
laid it across my lap 
as she did. 

When the meal 
was about half over, 
in my nervousness I 
dropped my knife, 
which hit the floor 
with a loud ringing 
sound that brought 
all the blood in my 
body to my face. O 
how I wished I 
hadn’t come! I 
looked up quickly to 
see who was watch- 
ing, and it seemed 
that every eye was 
fastened on me. I 
was burning hot and 
freezing cold by 
turns, and to add to my discomfort I discovered that I had put 
my bread and butter on the big plate, while the others had 
theirs on the little one. 

Miss Ruth saw my discomfort, and hastened to my relief. 
She quietly handed me another knife, in the meantime making 
some pleasant remark about the “sweet innocence of children.” 
This set me right and I finished my dinner making a mental 


W. Pett Ridge 


An English writer of large promise 
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FOLKS YOU WILL LIKE TO MEET 


Mrs. H. A. Mitchell Keayes 
Who will publish a new novel this fall, Mrs. Brand 


decision that has never changed, that Miss Ruth was the 
“finest ever.” A. M. Robertson. 


Pett Ridge, the Humorist 


dull dog indeed. Just as every comedian wishes to play 
Macbeth and Hamlet, so does almost every writer of 
humorous stories aspire to become a second Strindberg or Ib- 


[ private life the professional humorist is usually a very 


sen. W. Pett Ridge, author of 
Mixed Grill, is one of the notable 
exceptions to this rule. He has 
no craving for gloom, nor does 
he long to bathe in the stews of 
literary vice. Misery does not 
make him happy, and the funny 
aspects of life do not plunge him 
into the deepest depression. 
Health is in his eye, and his 
general aspect is round and jolly. 
More than most writers he is like 
his books; there are in his per- 
sonality a saneness and vigor 
that are extraordinarily stimu- 
lating. Real humor inevitably 
springs from goodness of heart, 
and Mr. Pett Ridge does not confine his generous impulse to 
his writings, as many poor and neglected London children 
know from their own experience. He is interested in a Baby 
Home in Hoxton, about which he tells some amusing stories. 
A boy of three was taken there by his mother; the little thing 


Eleanor Hallowell Abbott 
The creator of “Molly Make-Believe™ 
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cried a good deal when his mother left, but was consoled by a 
promise of a speedy return. Two days later the mother called 
at the Home, but in the meantime the child had become more 
than reconciled to his new surroundings. His attitude toward 
his mother was distinctly cool, and when the good lady lingered 
longingly at the ward door, he shouted imperiously: “Op it, 
muvver!” There are, of course, several delightful children in 
Mr. Pett Ridge’s books; they are at once impish and human. 
The serious side of his nature is evident to all who know him, 
but seriousness is not gloom, nor is humor flippancy. His one 
recreation is, in his own words, “roaming east of Oldgate and 
south.” 


=’ Mrs. Keays of Cambridge 
bas =e ‘A Woman Who Inspires 


OUNG Harvard aspirants for literary honors sit beside 

' Mrs. H. A. Mitchell Keays in Cambridge and ask her 

what her method is. 

Thereupon a simple-minded novelist looks perplexed and 
admits sadly that she has no style, no tricks of the literary 
trade of which she is conscious, but simply an uncontrollable 
impulse to write; that she produces not what she hopes to be 
proper, according to the books, but what she cannot help 
writing. 

This admission in turn disturbs the fledgling who, feeling 
that there must be something lacking in art so artless, pro- 
poses co-operation in making a story, Mrs. Keays to furnish 
the life, he the style. Fortunately, another of the uncontrol- 
lable feminine impulses has thus far prevented this literary 
union of the quick and the dead. 

That the shop talk of a university community in which 
many write and some are published will not make one of our 
most promising women writers style-conscious is profoundly 
to be hoped, according, at least, to a personal opinion. So- 
phistication is to be dreaded for the undaunted who under 
control of the creative mania have not hesitated to let them- 
selves go. In the office of the “Boston Transcript” one day, at 
one of those impromptu and delightful meetings of writer 
people which sometimes take place there, James B. Connelly, 
author of smashing sea tales, was bewailing his ignorance of 
considerations of style and was threatening to take a course in 
writing at Harvard. “Beware,” said a wise old hack; “the 
Harvard English department is not for you. It exists for 
the benefit of those whose creative impulse is not strong enough 
to enable them to write well unless they have been taught the 
rules of writing. The less a chap with your gift for telling 
a good story vividly is bothered 
by having to stop to decide 
whether a relative clause is ex- 
planatory or restrictive, and 
therefore should or should not 
be set off with commas, the better 
for his fame and pocketbook. The 
courses out there in Cambridge 
are for people who may have to 
write, not for those who must 
write.” 

In an attractive house on Ash 
Street, near the Harvard yard 
and looking across Brattle Street 
to the cloisters of the Episcopal 
Theological School, Mrs. Keays, 
with little ejaculations of wonder 
at the dead-seriousness with which many writing folk of 
Boston take their efforts, tells over afternoon tea how some 
years ago as the wife of a Congregational clergyman in 
Chicago she used to write little skits on people whom she met. 
The practice was intensely amusing to her, and her husband 


and “ The White Linen Nurse” 
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always listened to the finished results with enjoyment. 

Thereafter when, after bereavement, she had gone to the 
university town of Ann Arbor to educate her boys there came 
an impulse to write books. Her own formal education, carried 
on in England and Germany—her father is a well-known 
Canadian manufacturer—had given a certain initial prepara- 
tion. Years of keen interest in the sayings and doings of 
people had imparted settled convictions, which it was easier to 
set forth than to hold back. 

Hence were written in succession Little Lords of Creation, 
He That Eateth Bread with Me, and The Work of Our Hands. 
All were successful—not extraordinarily so—but they were 
among the good sellers, and the critics said nice things of the 
dramatic qualities of the narratives. Sometimes the style was 
praised, laudation the more gratifying because the books are 
singularly free from style consciousness. 

Then came a removal of the family to Cambridge, and the 
publication of The Road to Damascus. Like Mrs. Keays’ pre- 
vious works it was largely an expression of personal reaction 
in the presence of definite personages. 

That is why its publication caused a furore which did not 
subside in Ann Arbor for a long time. Three years of resi- 
dence at the seat of the University of Michigan had led to 
gathering of data which reappeared in the finished story. In 
particular—that is what has scandalized the community—opin- 
ions regarding the effect upon the morals of impressionable 
young people of the co-educational system prevailing at the 
University of Michigan, as in many Western universities, were 
disclosed, not as a central theme, but as properly incidental to 
the study in heredity presented in the person of Jack Homfrey. 

At Ann Arbor the cap seemed to fit snugly. Descriptive 
passages in the book definitely located “Waverly University” 
among just such dark pines as surround Ann Arbor. Mrs. 
Keays for some terms had attended the lectures of Professor 
Robert M. Wenley, head of the department of philosophy at 
Michigan, he whose proclamation in favor of a school of all 
religions, with Christianity exactly on a par with Buddhism 
and Mohammedism, has since been discussed in the religious 
press. Caricature or portraiture, “Professor Maxwell,” of The 
Road of Damascus, was immediately identified with Dr. Wen- 
ley. The local newspapers traced the parallelism between the 
careers of the real and the fictitious philosophers. 

Other familiar personages of the Michigan campus were 
plainly intended. Here was “Hurry-Up Yost,’ most famous 
of Western football coaches. Writing of Richarda Homfrey’s 
experiences at the football game, Mrs. Keays hit off his man- 
nerism: “She watched the coach with a fascinated eye—he 
had a strange way of squatting on his heels and chewing at 
his cigar while his hat went steadily further back on his head. 
She had heard a great deal about his smile—when local papers 
run short of news they filled in with a caricature of it—and 
she studied it attentively, wondering what use he made of it 
in private life. It was a mask which doubtless ambushed a 
real man, but it appeared to have become a habit.” 

A distinguished dean of the University was also por- 
trayed with his smile—an enigmatical smile, as he admitted 
gravely that a certain number of girls must annually commit 
suicide in response to statistical demands. It was not his 
province to attempt to disillusionize the people of a great State 
regarding a system in which most people had implicit belief. 
Particular gatherings at an easily recognized chapter house 
were described. These were surmised to be reminiscences of 
affairs which the author herself had chaperoned. Here was 
Betty Carter, daughter of a Presbyterian minister and a French 
mother, with the temperament of an adventuress. Shortly 





after the appearance of the book Mrs. Keays began to get 
letters from boys at the university making shrewd guesses as 
to which girl was meant. 

The excitement caused throughout the State of Michigan 
by the publication of The Road to Damascus led to a demand 
for an investigation and overhauling of the system of board. 
ing and sorority houses at Ann Arbor in which young people, 
as it is alleged, have been thrown together with the restraints 
of home-life removed. That Professor Wenley, out of all the 
discussion, came into newspaper notoriety from the resemblance 
of his utterances and characteristics to those of Maxwell in 
the story, was inevitable. From any charge of violation of 
personal friendship in that matter, Mrs. Keays is certainly 
protected, since the manuscript of Damascus was read by both 
Dr. Wenley and his wife and its publication sanctioned, 

Now, after several years of silence, Mrs. Keays is to have 
another book. It is called Mrs. Brand, and we look forward 


to it eagerly. Frederick W. Coburn. 


Eleanor Hallowell Abbott 


WRITER from the “Boston Globe” went to interview 
A Beesnor Hallowell Abbott (Mrs. Fordyce Coburn) at her 

home in Lowell. The interview in part, as reproduced 
here, will give a very fair idea of the author of The White 
Linen Nurse and Molly Make-Believe. 


Mrs. Coburn is a slow, careful worker, and never sends out anything 
upon which she has not first set the stamp of at least a reasonable amount 
of her own personal approval. She is her own most conscientious critic 
and while writing she never thinks of the editor who will eventually read 
the story, but of her own interest, or lack of interest, in it. 

Allof her writing is done on a typewriter, even to the first drafts of 
her work. Very frequently she spends the entire day at the machine. 
In the course of the eight years she has published some twenty stories. For 
two successive years she won a $1,000 prize in Collier's short story contest 
with “The Very Tired Girl,’’ and ‘The Sick-a-Bed Lady.” 

Previous to her marriage to Dr. Coburn, the author held the position 
of secretary and English assistant in the State normal school at Lowell. 
These duties kept her at her desk all day, and it was during the hours 
stolen from needed sleep and rest that many of these interesting stories 
were evolved. During her first experimental years in fiction she used a 
pseudonym almost altogether. 

Her first serious literary attempt was in the nature of verse, and two 
ong poems which attracted much attention were published in Harper's 
Magazine. Possessed of keen business instinct along with her literary 
talent, there was a time when she was somewhat undertermined as to which 
of the two fields to adopt. 

This was doubtless due to her success in furnishing text and scheme 
for an original advertising circular of a Boston firm which led to many 
business houses approaching her for regular advertising contracts. Finally 
in her indecision she sent two stories to two different magazines and said: 

“If these are rejected, I believe I'll take up commercial writing.” 

Both manuscripts were accepted and thus to Lippincott’s Magazine 
and the “Smart Set’’ Mrs. Coburn laughingly claims she owes her first 
tangible start in short story writing. 

Eleanor Hallowell Abbott is a descendant of a family which has dis- 
tinguished itself in letters and theology. She is a daughter of the late 
Rev. Edward Abbott, former editor of the “Literary World,”’ of Boston; 
a niece of Dr. Lyman Abbott, who succeeded Henry Ward Beecher as 
the pastor of Plymouth church, and is now the editor of the ‘‘Outlook,” 
and a granddaughter of Jacob Abbott, who wrote the Rollo books, famous 
in juvenile fiction, and which made their author the leader in a distinct 
literary field. 

Personally, Mrs. Coburn is a very charming woman. She has & 
gracious, sympathetic manner, and possesses a rare sense of humor. In 
addition to her story writing,she has recently taken a weekly course in 
play writing at Radcliffe, under Prof. George Baker. 

Mrs. Coburn and her husband are great comrades. They spend all 
their spare time in outdoor amusements, ranging from salmon fishing !2 
Maine waters, tennis playing at the Lowell County Club, coon and wild 
turkey hunting on the edge of the Florida everglades. 

Dr. Coburn is one of the most enthusiastic of sportsmen, an all-around 
athlete, and in addition to an important city practice, he is medical ad- 
viser of the Lowell high school. He is keenly interested in the literary 
work of his wife, and that he is an able critic and real co-worker is proven 
by her dedication of Molly Make-Believe, ‘‘To my silent partner.”’ 
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The Origin and Object of Book Plates 


By HARRY M. BASFORD 


An article that shows how much a book label adds to the interest of 
owning even a modest library and suggests ideas and plans for labels 


HE simple meaning of a book plate is a piece of paper 
7 on which is printed or engraved a name and a device, 

and which is intended to be pasted inside the front cover 
of the owner’s books. It is a sign of ownership. 

With this worthy object the book plate was first known in 
Germany some four hundred years ago although autograph in- 
scriptions were found in books as early as fourteen hundred 
years ago. And since book plates were first used the art of de- 
signing them has enlisted the attention and efforts of artists and 
engravers who have achieved fame in other avenues of art. The 
execution of book plates has always called forth some of the 
best talent of the ages and many of the greatest engravers and 
etchers, notably Durer, Holbein and Bewick, have occasionally 
turned their hands to the designing of book plates. 

A book plate is a natural 
impulse to mark that which is 
our own, and to the book lover 
there is a feeling of pleasure 
and pride in the ownership of 
an appropriately designed book 
plate that can hardly be secured 
in any other way. A book plate 
enhances the interest and value 
of a book, in sentiment always, 
and often in a more tangible 
manner. 

Book plates have always 
been associated with bibliophiles 
and litterateurs, but in recent 
years they have come into more 
general use in America, and 
every year increases the number 
of persons who can boast of 
owning a book plate. None of 
the so-called fads 
have a more prac- 
tical value, when 
the full significance 
of a book plate is 
understood, and 
their use is not confined to any one class. Men, 
women and children, libraries and clubs, artists, 
musicians, students, judges and those who read 
only for their own entertainment appreciate and 
enjoy the satisfaction of owning book plates. The 
increased production of books at greatly reduced 
cost is responsible for the larger use of book 
plates. Where formerly they were employed only 
by men who had great and expensive libraries, 
now almost every person has a little collection of 
books, and many of them obey the natural impulse 
to mark these books with some emblem which will, 
in some way, reflect their personality in the 
volumes. 

The expression “Ex Libris” has been so often 
used on book plates that the words, meaning 
“From the book of,” are sometimes applied to the 
book plate itself. But many other appropriate 
legends have found their way to book plates, being 
sometimes borrowed from the classics and other 


A! Book!Plate Design for the Lover of 
Nature and Outdoor Life 


An Appropriate Book Plate Design 
for the Books of a Lawyer 
or Student 


forms of literature. A book plate being a personal mark, it was 
but natural that the family coat-of-arms should be largely used 
upon early book plates in Colonial America and in Europe to 
this day. Armorial bearing is the most personal mark that 
can be placed upon a book plate, but Democratic America is 
not so prolific of these famnily honors as the European nations, 
and other decorative symbols and pictorial designs have been 
made to take the place, to a great extent, of the coat-of-arms in 
this country. 

In the early Colonial period in this country there were two 
classes of book plates; those made by Colonial artists and en- 
gravers, and those imported from England. Northerners 
usually employed American talent, but the Southern planters 
and men of wealth usually ordered their book plates abroad. 

In the eighteenth century 
the habit of using visiting cards 
as book plates was _ initiated. 
This was a natural step, because 
in those days visiting cards were 
not the plain, dignified cards 
that are now decreed, but were 
ornamented liberally with va- 
rious styles so as to make them 
really works of art. Flowers, 
cupids, trophies, sphinxes, vases, 
borders, griffins, and many other 
designs were often beautifully 
engraved upon personal cards. 
These cards were appropriate as 
book plates because they repre- 
sented to some extent the per- 
sonality of the owner, who ex- 
ercised his judgment in ordering 
the cards, and then applied the 
cards to his books, 
as book plates. 

The plain card of 
the present day is 
unsuitable for book 
plate use because 
fashion and busi- 
ness customs regu- 
late to a great extent the style and appearance 
of the card, whether this is a ladies’ calling card, 
or the business card of a man of affairs. All 
these cards must conform to certain standards, 
leaving little opportunity for individuality, which 
is the essence of a correct book plate. 

For the same reason the plain printed label, 
such as is used in many public libraries to indi- 
cate the ownership of the book, is unsuited for 
personal use because it does not express the per- 
sonality of the owner, nor show any character 
or meaning other than that expressed by the 
plainly printed words. 

Modern book plates draw their inspiration 
and designs from every available source. Every 
school of art, every style of architecture and or- 
namentation, and every nation, almost, contribute 
something to the use of the book plate designer. 


An interesting design where the German 
name “ Ehrenfeld,*:;meaning “ Field of 
Honor,” is illustrated with the armored 
knight jousting upon the field of honor 
in a tournament. 
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I recently had sent to me a book plate showing true Celtic orna- 
mentation applied to a Gaelic design, with a striking and ar- 
tistic effect! The delicate fine lines of the steel and copper 
plate hand engraver have been combined in some beautiful ef- 
fects, and the broad lines of the poster style of art have been 
productive of some equally attractive designs. The one requisite 
of a book plate is that it be truly representative of something. 


The Work-a-D ay Girl 


A study of an important problem in social economics that 


It should indicate clearly the personality of the owner and its 
meaning should be so clear that a stranger could glance casually 
through the books of a library, then look at the book plate of 
the owner and be able to judge quite accurately of the nature 
of the person who had selected the books for his reading, and 
the book plate to mark his ownership. In this way the book 
plate acquires a value all its own. 


is arousing widespread interest among the people who think 


that ought to have the careful consideration of every- 

one interested in girls and girls’ problems. Miss 
Laughlin is not an investigator in the scientific meaning of 
the term, but she is a large-hearted woman with a gift of ob- 
servation, and the patience to follow leads to their conclusions, 
and it is because of this that she was chosen by various edi- 
tors to look into certain matters appertaining to the career of 
the working girl and to write for them the results of her 
probing into that field. She has now gathered her different 
papers together for the F. H. Revell Company, who issue them 
in a book entitled The Work-a-Day Girl. 

The effort to study the girl question led the investigator 
into the Night Court, an institution of recent date that has 
played a significant part in the administration of justice. Miss 
Laughlin found, in her own words, that “the night Court pre- 
sented, most urgently, a problem in erring girls.” But 
whereas many people were charging modern Industrialism with 
the downfall of girls, investigation proved that it was the slip- 
shod home that was the chief contributing source of female 
delinquency. To quote Miss Laughlin’s preface to her book: 


Mi CLARA E. LAUGHLIN is the author of a book 


Then began a study of the kinds of homes from which many of our 
girl-workers come, and of the family economics. The report rendered, 
after years of thorough investigation, to the United States Senate, was 
destructive of the old notion that most girls work for pin-money or for gew- 
gaws. Four-fifths of them were found to hand over all their earnings to the 
family fund. What were the conditions which made this necessary? How 
different, essentially, were they from the old conditions whose passing so 
many persons deplored? How necessary are these differences? Could they 
be argued or legislated away? Or are they an inevitable phase of our social 
and economic evolution? ‘These were a few of the questions that arose 
and demanded inquiry. 

The notion that money paid to girl-workers was in the nature of a con- 
tribution to their candy and feather fund, seemed deeply imbedded in many 
minds—especially in the minds of those who employ girls’ labour. On one 
hand were outcries against the small wages paid to girl-workers, and demands 
for Minimum Wage legislation. On the other hand were retorts that girl- 
workers were inefficient, undependable, and worth no more than the small 
sums for which they willingly sold their labour. 

In studying the pros and cons of Minimum Wage legislation, it became 
evident that girls are indeed ill prepared for that industrial phase which 


most of them now enter upon for a longer or shorter period; and also that 
they are ill paid, usually, even for the kind of service they render. A tragic 
proportion of them are not paid enough to keep body and soul together. 
The deficit must always be made up. Who pays it? That led to some 
startling revelations, and disclosed an astoundingly prevalent conviction 
that women have always been ‘‘supported"’ by some one other than them- 
selves; that their labour has never been reckoned worth their ‘‘keep,"’ but 
that the difference has been obligingly made up by somebody. 

A very superficial glance at the history of woman and her share in the 
world’s work serves to dispel this curious idea. Woman was the creator of 
industry; she has always performed a major share of the world’s work; when 
she has relinquished to man a field of labour of which necessity made her 
the mother, she has either made for herself another field or, failing that, has 
become the progenitress of a decadent race. The nations on the “up grade” 
have always been the nations whose women were vigorous creators of indus- 
try. The nations on the ‘‘down grade"’ have always owed their decline to 
the wealth which divorced the women of their ruling classes from the develop- 
ment that labour gives, and made of them weak parasites and pampering 
mothers. 

Dense ignorance of the past and of its lessons has bred in many persons 
of to-day an attitude toward women and self-sustaining labour which must 
be corrected. There has been a marvellous increase of common sense in 
the last few years; but even yet there are too many women who wear an 
apologetic manner because they earn their bread, and too few who are apolo- 
getic because they don't earn it! Even yet there is a great deal of confusion 
in many minds about women “going to work.” As if they had not always 
been very busily at work, maintaining themselves and others with the 
labour of their hands, the ingenuity of their brains! 

The work-a-day girl is no new product. But she works, now, under 
new conditions, many of which are bewilderingly strange, not to her only, 
but to her family, to her employer, and to the social order of which she is 
so important a part. 


It was necessary in a book of this kind that Miss Laugh- 
lin should not ignore certain phases of the work-a-day girl’s 
life that are not pleasant. It may be that she will offend some 
readers by the frankness with which she deals with the facts. 
But the day has come when these problems of life must be 
faced squarely—they have been ignored too long as it is—and 
no one who is really interested in the effort to uplift humanity, 
to improve conditions, to give every one his or her chance, will 
find aught to offend or deplore in this very able handling of a 
difficult problem, to the end of revealing the conditions as they 
exist, in order that the public conscience may be stirred to 
whatever means of remedy may suggest itself. 


Thanksg iving Day 


By AUGUSTUS WIGHT BOMBERGER 


OW every leaf has fallen 
N And every flower is dead; 
And all the orchard branches 
Are empty overhead; 


The meadow-land is mournful, 
One time so bright and gay; 
And yet we seek the fields serene, 
For ’tis Thanksgiving Day. 


A shadow walks beside us; 
A silence broods above; 

But still our hearts are happy 
With an inviolate love; 


A love that makes November 

More beautiful than May, 
The love that springs from faith in God 
Upon Thanksgiving Day. 

































































FOR THE FICTION READER 


The Broken Halo* 


O say that we are disappointed in this newest story by 
Mrs. Florence L. Barclay is to express it rather mildly. 
Just why this author finds it necessary to devote all 

her talents to the portrayal of youthful heroes who find their 


gossip links their names in a disagreeable way; then Dick hears 
about the strange will that Mrs. Herriott’s husband had made; 
he verifies the fact, and is tempted to find a way whereby he 
can benefit through her. But he repents his selfish action, 
persuades himself and the little old lady that he really loves 
her, and asks her to marry him. She realizes the ridiculous- 


highest ideals of womanhood in women 
years older than themselves, is a ques- 
tion that we cannot attempt to answer. 
But the point is reached, in this story, 
of the young doctor, Dick Cameron, 
where the marriage of youth and age 
is really inexcusable. By a mere hair’s- 
breadth Mrs. Barclay saves Dick from 
being an unscrupulous and mercenary, 
if albeit gifted man, and her attempt 
to read into his actions an innate no- 
bility that is developed through his de- 
votion to the “Little White Lady,” is 
as weak an attempt at whitewash as 
we have seen in many a long day. 
Dick Cameron, as a small boy, living 
unloved with his clergyman granduncle 
and his excellent Aunt Louisa, loses his 
boyish faith in one short hour. At this 
crisis he puts a stone deliberately 
through the halo around St. Peter’s 
head in the great east window of the 
church. It is an act of rebellion against 
divine power; his defiance thrown in the 
face of God. For a boy of seven this 
seems a trifle exaggerated. However, 
Dick grows up, becomes a doctor, and 
by his steady application to his profes- 
sion, begins to succeed. Chance takes 
him back to his native village, to act in 
the place of the regular physician there. 
Chance, again, brings him to the door 
of the church on a Sunday morning just 
when the little lady who has taken the 
Manor House for the summer faints 
away. His quick method of restoring 
her, his kind attention, his general 
wholesomeness, win the old lady’s heart. 
She has but a short time to live, she 
feels, and Dick undertakes to look after 
her and prolong her life as far as pos- 
sible. She is sixty years of age and he 
is twenty-eight, but he passes rapidly 


from the stage of playing the son to her to that of playing 
In the course of time, 


something a little more like the lover. 


*THe Broken Hato. 
Sons. $1.35 postpaid. 


By Florence L. Barclay. 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


In this section will be covered what 
we believe to he the books that are likely 
to arouse the greatest interest, either be- 
cause of former work done by the same 
authors, or because of some special worth 
in the books themselves, or because of 
certain features characterizing the books 
that give them distinctive qualities of 
their own. It should be remembered that 
in these days of the making of more than 
many books—note the number of our 
BOOK BRIEFS, proving the force of 
this statement—the task of selecting 
books for longer, more detailed treat- 
ment is infinitely difficult. Sometimes, 
too, a difference in standard from the 
viewpoint of which a book is commented 
upon, makes one review seem unneces- 
sarily harsh, while another, very close to 
it, may appear much too lenient. This 
really means that the more important an 
author’s work is, or has been, from the 
standpoint of quality or popularity, the 
more carefully has it been scrutinized, 
while the book of average quality natur- 
ally arouses less of antagonism or en- 
thusiasm, taking its place among those 
volumes that have no power to incite a 
deeper feeling than indifference. 

We hope to make this department a 
strongly representative one. In it we 
shall try to show how the books of the 
day reflect the life of today. There will 
be something—in so far as is possible 
with the material at hand—for each par- 
ticular class of reader, and that some- 
thing will be the most significant repre- 
sentative in its own field. 


this same Phyllis. 


G. P. Putnam's 


. *OTHERWISE PHYLLIS. 
Company. $1.35 postpaid. 


ness of it all, but knows that she loves 
him dearly. She knows too that she 
cannot help him financially unless she 
makes him her husband and heir. So 
the ceremony takes place, and very 
shortly after that she dies, leaving Dick 
heart-broken, and vowing that he will 
never have another wife. 

Naturally, Mrs. Barclay uses the 
Little White Lady to bring back Dick’s 
faith to him. For her this is appar- 
ently the main issue in the book—that 
the broken halo should be mended and 
her hero returned to God. Unfortu- 
nately, Mrs. Barclay mixes her religion 
with so much sentimentality that it 
loses its effect. Dick did not have to 
marry Mrs. Herriott to be restored to 
faith through her. But then, when one 
insists that a book must be a fairy story 
and that every white flannelled or gray 
flannelled, golden-haired young man 
must have a fairy godmother, logic as 
well as reason must perforce be sac- 
rificed. It is a pity that Mrs. Barclay 
has had so much success; it seems to 
have blinded her to real values. Cer- 
tainly, The Broken Halo is the least 
creditable piece of work she has done 


Norma Bright Carson. 


Otherwise Phyllis ’ 


If you are all dried-up—sour— 
crabbed—with a smug disapproval of 
levity, and a Puritan wet blanket to 
throw on all youthful and sweet high 
spirits—then you will not greatly care 
for Phyllis Kirkwood. 

But if the spirit of Young America 
is in your blood, merry and brave, 
simple, reverent and wholesome, then 
we commend to you the friendship of 


For unreservedly we name her the “nicest” 
girl we have met in or out of book-pages for many a day. 


By Meredith Nicholson. Houghton Mifflin 
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She lives in a more-or-less small Indiana town where 
everybody knows everybody else, and where nothing very 
thrilling happens until a man like Mr. Meredith Nicholson comes 
along to show us just how much real interest there is in the 
daily doings of small-town people. It is something like the 
service that Trollope does for us, among his Barsetshire folk, 
and Mr. Nicholson does it well. Of plot there is little or none 
—it is mostly a series of episodes, each delightfully handled, 
and twined into the growing-up years of the heroine, “Phil”— 
Otherwise Phyllis. 

What the story-builders call “suspense” is provided in the 
character and position of Phil’s mother, on whose reappearance 
after errant years a whole sheaf of problems hangs. But the 
author does not make the mistake of gluing a “happy ending” 
to his tale—of forcing mother and father into an impossible 
reconciliation, as a poor craftsman might. The story is just 
as good, as it stands, and infinitely more real. And Phyllis 
is probably happier. 

One caution—do not try to read this book aloud without 
having read it to yourself first. For you will giggle too much 
—it is so spontaneously jolly, so absurd! We confess to scme- 
thing we don’t usually do—we finished the book one eveninc. 
and the next evening opened it at page one and read it throu,:1 
again, with fresh pleasure. From a jaded reviewer, that i: 
“some” tribute! 

Otherwise Phyllis is, we understand, Meredith Nich» 3on’s 
first venture into serious literature after his earlier inystery 
stories. These were not calculated to lift him to a niche among 
Literary Lights, though good, indeed, in their way. Phyllis 
is of decidedly different stuff from The House of a Thousand 
Candles—and Mr. Nicholson is to be warmly congratulated on 
the real success of his change of tack. It is not often that a 
man can gain one public with the “Thousand Candles” sort of 
work, and then at will secure the favor of more critical readers 
by writing worth-while stories. We speed the new Nicholson 
on his way! E. C. Moore. 


Westways 


HE skill with which Dr. Mitchell, at more than eighty 
years of age, continues to make novels is little short of 
marvelous. If he were one of the conventional story man- 
ufacturers it might not be so wonderful, but he is a true artist 
in the art of the novel, and his new story of the Civil War has 
all the virility and freshness of Hugh Wynne. Dr. Mitchell 
writes of young people with a verve and understanding that 
show him as being young at heart himself; he writes a love- 
story as dainty and charming as one would expect of a youth- 
ful poet. Probably because he is a physician of the special 
type who uses psychology as a first aid to medicine, he can 
build up character with a sureness and strength that are 
amazing. 

In a small town in the West, two children grow up to- 
gether. On their horizon the war clouds grow; in the midst 
of their play comes a shadow of the great struggle that is 
soon to be. A fugitive slave crosses their path, and their 
understanding of the strange situation is lightened. The days 
go by, and boy and girl together, they live through the spring- 
time of young manhood and womanhood, and experience the 
first longings of the mating season. Then comes the war in 
full force, and Duty calls Love away. But when it is all over, 
they realize that from the beginning they have needed each 
other, and so with peace happiness also arrives. 

The story is told by a master in a masterly way. The 
pictures are painted in with the color and detail of life itself. 
The sympathies are stirred at each step of the narrative; it is 
a tale of power and charm and lasting impression. Of all the 
more recent Civil War stories this is as human as any; it is 
more delightful than most. No one has shown the causes that 
led up to the war in a fairer or more convincing manner. Dr. 


*Werstwayrs. By S. Weir Mitchell. The Century Company. 








Mitchell is to be congratulated, and his readers are to be con- 
gratulated too; they profit by the high quality of the book 
he has done. 


A Fool and His Money* 


EW writers can excel Mr. McCutcheon in the production of 
F pure romance. His Graustark days are not over, it is eyi- 

dent from this new story. An American who buys an old 
German castle is the hero. What he finds in the castle pro- 
vides the excitement of the tale. There are sometimes more 
in these ancient ruins than even an American bargains for. It 
was so in the present instance. 

However, without posing as being in any degree heroic, 
our he:o manages to justify himself in the eyes of his reader 
ever as he does in the eyes of the mysterious person who haunts 
one wing of his castle. It would not be fair to explain this 
mystcry—it explains itself too entertainingly. A Fool and Hig 
Money is a book to enjoy, the wholesome sort of romance that 
does not claim to endow this old world with virtues that it does 
nct own, but which presents life on its lighter, more humorous 
side and shows how much one really can live if one is s0 
disposed. 


The End of Her Honeymoont 


HIS belongs with The Chink in the Armour among Mrs, 
I Lowndes’ books. The author has several distinct styles, 
of the best of which this it not. One can enjoy the thrills 
in a tale of this sort—and Mrs. Lowndes knows how to make the 
blood creep. But she has done it more artistically in earlier 
books, and in that story which has just been issued in England, 
The Lodger, a classic of its kind. The End of Her Honeymoon 
is Mrs. Lowndes when she wants to please that larger number 
of her American readers, those who did not appreciate, per- 
haps, the fine quality of Mary Pechell, for instance, but who 
were enthralled by the mystery and excitement of The Chink. 
Those of us who love Mrs. Lowndes’ books when they show 
a basis for permanency are just a little disappointed with this 
story. However, there are scores who like melodrama, and a 
touch of the inexplicable, with a fair share of pathos and thrills, 
and these will find The End of Her Honeymoon greatly to their 
liking, and will follow the fortunes of the poor little bride 
during her disastrous sojourn in Paris with bated breath and 
tearful sympathy. 


Thorley Weirt 


HE faculty of inventing an interesting story is given to 
Edward F. Benson in good measure. In the last twenty 
years or so he has produced almost annual novels of 
English life, and few have been dull, though several are open 
to criticism in point of strength and literary construction. But 
his people are always real, and nearly always quite pleasant to 
hobnob with for a while. 

All the most favorable things that one usually thinks about 
Benson stories are particularly true about Thorley Weir. At 
this old and pretty country-place out of London meet a group 
of well-defined personalities, and fire is struck at once—indeed, 
one wonders how a character like Craddock could have pro- 
ceeded into middle age without striking fire long before. He 
is entirely new in the gallery of Benson types, this shrewd, 
elegant, sly man of the artistic world, and—as for that—a new 
type in literature. His setting is a series of episodes that are 
sentimental without being silly, full of the real spirit of friend- 
ship, mother-love and artistic passion, leading to a delightful 
and wholesome love-affair. 


*A Foot anp His Money. By George Barr McCutcheon. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. J es 


+Tas Env or Her Honeymoon. By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. Charles 
Scribner's Sons. -20 post a 
ate _— Weir. By E. F. Benson. J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.35 





We could wish Mr. Benson more careful, or his publish- 
ers more critical, in the matters of grammar and punctuation. 
There are slips throughout the book, some of them obscuring 
the sense, and all amenable to the pencil of an accurate editor. 


The Terrible Twins* 


T is good to have a sense of humor. Mr. Jepson has it. This 
| is The Admirable Tinker over again in a new form. The 
dark girl and the fair boy—twins—have that superabun- 
dant energy of childhood that to the average adult is always 
a marvel. That they should expend this energy in all manner 
of wild pranks was inevitable. Certainly it took courage—of 
an order—to send their mother’s would-be suitor packing; and 
it took real bravery to kidnap a sure-enough, alive German 
princess and hold her in hiding while the presses of the na- 
tions thundered dire threats to the world and rumors of war 
threw the Stock Exchange into panic. 

There is a lot of entertainment in the story of the twins. 
They deserve the name of Terrible. But we thank Mr. Jepson 
for them—in a world of broken haloes and Mary O’Neills 
they are refreshing. 


The Story of Waitstill Baxter? 


HIS is a New England story in which a mild, dutiful girl 
T and a hard, almost cruel father are the central char- 
acters. The girl has a sister whose story is nearly as 
pathetic as her own, though love releases her from the drudgery 
of her father’s house at an earlier date. 

Waitstill has Puritan patience in plenty. She does not love 
or respect her father, but she has the will to be an obedient 
daughter to him. When circumstances make her wait for the 
man she is to marry, she bears the disappointment with the 
same calm front, and finds the greater happiness in the reali- 
zation of her dreams when that realization comes. 

Mrs. Wiggin has created a very sweet and winning girl, 
not so interesting as some of her characters, because in Wait- 
still there is that lack of humor which is typically Puritani- 
eal. But the story as a story has great charm, and few recent 
books have pictured New England character and life so faith- 
fully. 


The Unafraidt 


LEANOR INGRAM has identified herself with the auto- 
E mobile story. In the present instance she gives the auto- 
mobile a second place and goes in for pure romance. 
This is a love-story that has the elements of bigness in it, and 
it has appropriately enough been given a formidable and savage 
country for a background. Montenegro is not so well known 
to fiction readers; the hint of the barbarous that characterizes 
its men comes as something of a shock to those who start out 
to contemplate the usual more or less tame international 
alliance. 

However, we do not propose to tell the story of the Ameri- 
can girl who went to seek her lover and affianced husband in 
the fastnesses of his native land, and brought upon herself a 
situation that for a time looked anything but promising. How 
her problems were solved makes dramatic telling; Miss In- 
gram’s success in the matter raises the standard of the work 
she can do considerably higher. Heretofore she has written 
charming little tales; now she has done a real romance, of real 
people, with the best and worst of human nature contributing 
to its interesting quality. 

Jack Rupert, the clever little mechanician from “old New 
York,” has a place in the tale, and lends no small amount of 
that kind of humor for which he is known, to the story. 


*Tue TERRIBLE Twins. By Edgar Jepson. Bobbs-Merrill Com any. 
?Tue Story or WaitstTitt Baxter. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. 


Houghton Mifflin Company. 
{Tue Unarrarw. By EleanorM.Ingram. J.B. Lippincott Company. 
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The Keeper of the Vineyard* 


HE Master of the Oaks made Caroline Abbott Stanley an 

] author worth remembering. This new story is even 

better in many ways than was the other. This tale is 

in a field of its own—the scenes are laid in the Ozarks, and 

the “keeper of the vineyard” is a young school-teacher who 

gives up her Chicago school to take the four orphan children 

of her brother into the Ozark region to make possible the 

acquirement of a living for them. She runs into a mystery 

that later works out to her own and her niece’s good, but not 
before there is considerable heartache and struggle. 

The picture of the homely life in a wild country, whither 
comes a missionary intent on establishing a church and a 
Sunday-school, is understandingly given; the author has the 
gift of making her people very real and very earnest and very 
sincere. The charm of the love-story enhances the pleasure 
there is in the book, and the sympathy of those who have a 
place in their hearts for the hard labor of home missionary 
work will unquestionably be aroused. 


The White Linen Nurse? 


T would be exaggerating to say that this story equals Molly 
I Make-Believe in interest and charm. It is distinctly origi- 
nal—almost too much so. Mrs. Abbott has permitted her- 
self mannerisms that are not wholly justifiable, either in style 
of writing or in the creation of character. The white linen 
nurse is a trained nurse of a rather odd variety, who under- 
takes “heartwork” for two—the two being the senior surgeon 
at the hospital where she got her training, and his small 
crippled, motherless daughter. Between the bad temper of 
the senior surgeon and the tyranny of the child the heartwork 
almost makes an end of the poor little nurse, but her compen- 
sation comes at last in the love she inspires. 

There is much that is tender in the little tale and much 
that is delightfully human. If a slight irritation is caused by 
the somewhat unsatisfactory action it is soothed by the delicate 
humor that plays about the characters and pervades the atmos- 
phere of the whole. 


The Business of Lifet 


R. CHAMBERS takes up the role of the stern moralist 
M with a good grace. It would seem as if the harsh 
criticisms lately directed against him had reached 
him with effect. In The Business of Life he makes it clearly 
understood that he has nothing but condemnation for that frivo- 
lous group of idle rich and idle worldlings, whose indiscretions 
have now for some time furnished the material for his stories. 
He even goes so far as to have a wealthy young man of aristo- 
cratic connections make honest love to a girl who carries on a 
legitimate business and actually works hard, though in accord- 
ance with the traditions of the situation he hovers on the brink 
of endowing him with less honesty and the girl with less 
uprightness. 

As always, the book is replete with clever dialog, smart 
pastimes and enticing romance. If it were not for his con- 
versations, Robert W. Chambers could never hold his great 
number of readers. But he has the faculty of keeping up a 
long line of bright, half-chaffing talk that is peculiarly effective. 

In some respects—we must say this in justice to Mr. 
Chambers—this is the best book he has written in the field 
of the society novel. It comes the nearest to being inoffensive, 
and the nearest to being an appealing romance. This heroine 
is one of the most lovable girls he has created, a woman of fine 
principles, good brain, real energy and vivid imagination. She 


*Tue KEEPER OF THE VINEYARD. By Caroline Abbot Stanley. F. H. 
Revell Company. 
+THE HITE Linzn Nurse. By Eleanor Hallowell Abbott. The 


Century Company. 
tTue Business or Lire. 


By Robert W. Chambers. D. Appleton & 
Company. 
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is beautiful and at the same time good, and knows something 
—few of Mr. Chambers’ heroines qualify on the last count, and 
not many of them will bear close scrutiny on the second. 

Charles Dana Gibson has made some pleasing pictures— 
the theme lends itself to his particular brand of talent. 


The Fire Within* 


MAN who saves his friend and successful rival from 
A the appearance of guilt in a somewhat mysterious 

crime, is a new sort of character. Not that there was 
any crime after all, but the circumstantial evidence might have 
hanged the man. 

David Blake forfeited his self-respect, however, when he 
was prevailed upon to sign a death certificate of the truth of 
which he could not be sure. And when he found that his best 
friend had played a horrible joke on him the blow to his na- 
ture was too great. David’s struggle against a condition of 
mind that gradually verged to insanity, and the effort that a 
brave woman made to help him, provide the story. Mrs. Dillon 
introduces some novel psychological features. In his dreams 
David lives with his wife and loves her; in his waking moments 
he knows nothing of the wonderful night hours they have passed 
together. But little by little Love gains its reward, and when 
the time for explanations comes, David is ready to claim what 
is his already. 


*Tue Fire WITHIN. By Patricia Wentworth. G. P. Putnam's Sons 


It is a beautiful little love-story, pure and fresh as the 


sunshine, its shadows deep only that the light may shine the 
brighter. 


The Law Bringers* 


HERE is something epic in this book. Nowhere have the 
Northwest Mounted Police found so earnest an inter- 
preter as in this story. The canvas is big—immense 
as compared with Corporal Cameron; the characters have a 
virility that is in keeping with the wide spaces, the wild bits 
of country, the high adventures among which they move. There 
is a hint of the elemental greatness of human nature in the 
girl who plays havoc with the hearts and morals of men, and 
teaches them the value of a faithfulness to duty and the aim 
of sacrifice. 

This is no mere tale for the giving of pleasure, although 
to those who like their novels artistically done, the book will 
make a sufficient appeal; but it is a story that goes right down 
to the real things of life and stays with them to the finish. 
One understands the temptations of a man in the wilderness 
when one has finished this story; one realizes the powers for 
good and evil that can be wielded by a body of men like the 
Mounted Police. This author has done excellent work before 
this, but in the present book she has proved herself a master. 


*Tue Law Brincers. By G. B. Lancaster. George H. Doran Com- 
pany. 


Books of General Interest 


Mrs. Stetson's Reminiscences* 


HAT this book of Mrs. Stetson’s is a publication of some 
I importance the non-Christian Scientist must, in fairness, 
agree. True, it contains some hundreds of pages of 
absolutely unimportant letters and other matter, the publication 
of which is sheer egotism. But, over and above this, the vol- 
ume is the record of a factional fight of interest to thousands 
of persons within the cult and to many outsiders who find some 
of their observations of the divergence and lapse of Christian 
Scientists confirmed by Mrs. Stetson herself. 

It is presumably impossible for a member of the cult to 
review this book judicially and it might as well be confessed 
at the outset that the present reviewer is “outside” and is not 
entirely unfamiliar with the history of idealistic healing cults 
which have repeated each other in varied form for more than 
three thousand years. 

Mrs. Stetson’s book contains twelve hundred pages, but 
being printed on.very thin opaque paper it is of convenient size 
and easily read. Much of it is mere verbal reiteration, and 
much of it trivial personal interchange proper in epistolary 
writing but of no public interest. 

The main issue is upon Mrs. Stetson’s excommunication 
from the church and her present status and claims of leadership 
as a professed and loyal follower of Mrs. Eddy. 

It should be recalled that Mrs. Stetson has been a preacher 
and practitioner of Christian Science Mind-healing since 1884; 
that she was Mrs. Eddy’s favorite follower and devoted second 
during most of this period; that she found the money for the 
building of the First New York Church and was its leader; 
that she was excommunicated by the Boston directorate in 1909 
against the wish of her own local trustees and a majority of 
the New York congregation—on a charge of mental malpractice 
and an “erroneous sense of Christian Science,” and that she 
had strayed from the right way “generally.” 


*REMINISCENCES, SERMONS AND CorREsPonDENcs. By Augusta E. 
Stetson. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


The controversy turns upon what the right way is—that 
is, upon the interpretation of Mrs. Eddy’s writings and the 
fundamentals of her system. 

Anyone who has observed the course of Christian Science 
in its professors during the past ten years cannot but have 
noted a continual shifting of position and a modifying of 
language or terminology to meet the necessities of life in a 
gentile world. Also, most of us when puzzled to reconcile the 
money-seeking activity with a purely spiritual life have been 
told that we simply do not understand the teachings of Mrs. 
Eddy. 

Now the interesting thing in the Stetson controversy is 
that she virtually makes just these very charges against the 
directorate of the Mother Church and also against a very large 
proportion of so-called Christian Scientists. 

She insists that the whole body of membership is divided 
into the real and the false, the materialistic and the spiritual. 
The fake Christian Scientists have radically departed from the 
explicit teachings of Mrs. Eddy while she herself stands firm. 
She calls the attitude of the directors and many others “a 
strange reversal” of Christian Science especially in their denial 
of “present immortality” and of the “disposition of malicious 
criminal magnetism.” She says, “the Boston Directors do not 
agree with me as to the question of immortality and the 
handling of error”—a matter of “difference of interpretation 
of Mrs. Eddy’s teachings.” 

A considerable discussion arose on the “use of names” in 
treatment, which is condemned by the directors as improper. 
Mrs. Stetson calls this a “change in treatment” and argues her 
case well. Mrs. Eddy specifically ordered the use of names 
and insisted on the public announcement of hers at every 
church service. 

It is unnecessary to quote here at length, but that a de- 
cided change in theory and practice is sanctioned by the direc- 
tors and followed by a large body of members, is perfectly 
evident to any unprejudiced reader of Mrs. Stetson’s book. It 
is no less evident that Mrs. Stetson, notwithstanding the treat- 
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ment she received, stands firm as Mrs. Eddy’s defender and as 
the unswerving disciple of the author of Science and Health. 

Christian Science is the sort of thing that permits no com- 
promise. Mrs. Eddy says, “Christian Science is absolute; it is 
neither behind the point of perfection nor advancing toward it; 
it is at this point and must be practiced therefrom. . . . In 
practicing Christian Science you must state its principle cor- 
rectly or you forfeit your ability to demonstrate it.” The mani- 
fest lapse and departure of the directorate is therefore a death 
blow to whatever gave Christian Science its distinctive place as 
a spiritual system. 

Of course Mrs. Stetson continually clashes with herself 
when she attempts to discuss the material and the spiritual. 
This is as inevitable with her as it was with Mrs. Eddy herself. 
But nevertheless the evidences are unmistakable that she is in 
the right of the controversy between the factions of the cult 
and the directors are put upon the defensive from the point of 
loyalty. 

Much of the book is entertaining mental calisthenics—as, 
for instance, in the question of what has become of Mrs. Eddy. 
Here, again, she is at variance with the directors and the “false” 
or materialistic faction to whom doubtless material property 
is more immediately attractive than pure spirit. 

It will be interesting to watch the result of that change of 
base in the directorate and in many of their adherents, which 
Mrs. Stetson so clearly exposes and condemns. Surely no one 
living has a better right to speak as the interpreter of Mrs. 
Eddy; and to the outside observer she has by far the best of 
the argument. If there is such a thing as the true and spiritual 
as against the false and materialistic Christian Scientist Mrs. 
Stetson appears to stand for it without temporizing or flinching. 
Moreover, she abhors schism and impliedly puts the onus of 
danger upon the directors themselves. She has a case. 


PATTERSON DUBOIS. 


The Psychology of Laughter* 


OLLOWING soon after a radically different study of the 
same subject by Bergson, this book by a distinguished 
psychologist has added interest. It must be noted that 

while Dr. Sidis finds Bergson’s analysis very unsatisfactory, his 
own conclusions are hardly less so. Bergson finds the root of 
the comic in the mechanical or the automatic in something liv- 
ing. What is done automatically, he thinks, is essentially 
laughable. A living puppet is comic. This is clever and not 
without truth, but it is inadequate. 

Sidis finds the comic to be a manifestation of the play in- 
stinct and he argues the case well, so far. Play is a spon- 
taneous activity complete within itself. In his view, it includes 
our artistic and even our religious activities. This is not a new 
grouping, but it is newly employed by the author. 

He regards the play instinct as the most fundamental of all 
instincts. In a liberal interpretation of “play” this is probably 
true. If so, it adds to Froebel’s laurels since he first sys- 
tematically used it in education. 

Dr. Sidis is quite right when he emphasizes the value of 
the silence, or the unsaid, as an element of comic wit. But 
when he lays it down as a fundamental law, that “allusion to 
human stupidity is the root of all comic” we must demur. The 
fact is he cleverly deduces so many laws, or principles, in the 
course of his investigation that it is impossible to find the least 
common denominator or lowest terms of them all. Perhaps 
laughter arises from so many diverse causes or subserves so 
many deflecting purposes that there is no least common de- 
nominator for all its motifs and forms. At all events, neither 
Bergson nor Sidis is satisfying in the attempt to discover the 
germ—physiological or psychological. 

Dr. Sidis’s book is at once systematic and comprehensive 
in its arrangement—covering wit, ridicule, the ludicrous, humor, 


*Tue Psycuo.Locy or Laucuter. By Boris Sidis. D. Appleton & Co. 
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and their relation to novelty, vanity, freedom, nonsense, malice, 
ignorance, riddle, surprise, mimicry; to literature, sacred books 
and the sages; to the infinite; and so forth. As such, it is an 
interesting treatise on a phase of rhetoric as well as on aspects 
of psychology. 

In treating the laughable or comic under these variant 
heads the author has given an abundance of quotation for illus- 
trations. The pity of it is, that the funniness of so many of 
the jokes is so thin and poor. One almost wonders whether the 
author has a very keen sense of humor. He says he was for- 
bidden to quote either Bret Harte or Mark Twain. Yet one 
wonders why in this day of American fun the author had to fall 
back on so many of Pat’s old chestnuts—and so many poor 
specimens at that. However, some weaknesses must be for- 
given. The book has cost much thought and laborious gathering 
and is interesting enough to make the critic wish that the 
author had made a good thing even better. 


PATTERSON DUBOIS. 


The Story of Mary Stuart* 


N The Tragedy of Mary Stuart, Mr. Henry C. Shelley, after 
I twenty years of exhaustive research, and after recourse to 

original sources of information, has contributed another 
volume to the already extensive library which centers about 
the life of the famous Scottish queen. Mr. Shelley is to be 
congratulated upon his masterly handling of a subject markedly 
constituted to provide snares and pitfalls for the unwary. He 
has ably steered the middle course of simple presentation be- 
tween partisanship and opposition—a none too easy task in the 
treatment of a personality so decided as Mary’s. In addition, 
while he has appreciated to the full the dramatic qualities of 
his subject, never for a moment has there been a lapse into the 
melodramatic. No heroine of the most wildly conceived fiction 
ever had a life more crowded with adventure than this real 
woman—such series of marriages, loves, hates, intrigues, flights, 
pursuits, battles; and it is rare skill which has in nowise 
minimized the interest of any incident in the queen’s life, while 
maintaining throughout the dignity worthy of such a work. 

With admirable logic, the author has devoted the main 
body of his book to the fifteen months of Mary’s life in which 
are crowded all the points of greatest historical significance. 
Therein are treated, with exceptional clearness and care, the 
murder of Darnley (the real beginning of the tragedy), the 
marriage with Bothwell, the imprisonment in Lochleven, the 
defeat at Langside, and the flight into England. A compara- 
tively brief prolog disposes of all incident earlier than Darn- 
ley’s murder; and an epilog equally brief deals with the last 
tumultuous days, and the tragic end. 

Altogether—a historical work of merit, a splendid reference 
book, and a worthy addition to any library. 


BERENICE C. SKIDELSKI. 


Joyous Gardt 


GS ‘sae ofeach one were not always tempted to say the 





same of each of Arthur C. Benson’s groups of essays—one 

would say of this that it seems to sum up his whole very 
appealing philosophy. The truth is, that not any of them, since 
The Upton Letters and From a College Window, has had a 
great deal that is new or original, but rather each presents 
that philosophy in a somewhat fresh form, from a slightly dif- 
ferent point of view, and in so eminently a readable and per- 
suasive a fashion that we cannot but follow it through. 

“The Castle of Joyous Gard,” he begins, “in the Morte 
d’Arthur was Sir Lancelot’s own castle, that he had won with 
his own hands. It was full of victual, and all manner of mirth 
and disport. It was hither that the wounded knight rode to 


*Tue Tracepy or Mary Stuart. By Henry CO, Shelley. Little, 
Brown & Co. 

tJorous Garp. By Arthur Christopher Benson. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. $1.50 postpaid. 
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tell Sir Lancelot of the capture of Sir Palamedes; and hence 
Lancelot often issued forth, to do knightly deeds. . .. I 
have called this book of mine by the name of Joyous Gard, be- 
cause it speaks of a stronghold that we can win with our own 
hands, where we can abide in great content, so long as we are 
careful not to linger there in sloth and idleness, but are ready 
to ride abroad at the call for help. It is the fortress 
of beauty and joy. We cannot walk into it by right, but must 
win it.” 

And the winning of it, as suggested in the subsequent 
chapters, demands all the militant graces, guided by what is 
popularly known as a healthy optimism. Whether Mr. Ben- 
son’s optimism is as sane as it is safe, the present reviewer 
cannot now say—not being young enough. But popular it 
surely is. 


India* 


TITLE PAGE bearing in combination the names of 
A Pierre Loti and India gives promise of great interest, 

and subsequent reading does not fail of fulfilment. To 
see India, the land of mysticism, of unreality, of subtlest 
philosophic meaning, through the eyes of Loti, the poet, the 
visionary, the dreamer, is to feel the whole atmsophere en- 
veloping the lives of a unique people—a thing vastly more 
significant than the mere facts recorded in the impressions 
of the average traveler. 

“T have not come here 
to make a trifling call,” 
says Loti, in the intro- 
duction to the book, “but 
to ask or beg the keep- 
ers of the Aryan wisdom 
to give me their belief in 
the lasting duration of 
the soul in place of the 
ineffable Christian faith 
which has vanished from 
my soul.” Herein is the 
keynote to the spirit of 
the work. Keenly sensi- 
tive to the aesthetic 
wonder of the marvelous 
land through which he is 
passing; alive to the 
beauty of the scenery, 
the vegetation, the dark- 
eyed people; reveling in 
it all as only the soul of 
a poet can; communicating the witchery of it to the enchanted 
reader—he yet remains throughout the man groping for en- 
lightenment about the eternal verities, eager to find it, yet 
despairing at its elusiveness. And there is a hundred-fold 
gain in value when in addition to descriptions of land and 
and people we are given insight into the workings of a mind so 
complex as Loti’s. 

The ego is strong within him, with all its craving for in- 
dividual achievement here, and conscious and distinct existence 
hereafter—with all its instinctive assertion of significance as 
a separate entity. Reason has mocked him, however, and he 
stands torn between the longings of his soul and the conclu- 
sions of his mind. Such is the condition of things at the outset 
of his journey into India; and the reader is given very interest- 
ing insight into the various tenets of the Hindu peoples as the 
author examines into their merits in his quest of the absolute. 
The seeds of theosophy are sown in his soul, and never, he says, 
will they be wholly eradicated, though the world again may 
claim him as its own. In the belief which holds all things to be 


By Pierre Loti. Duffield & Co. $2.50 


From “India ™ 
By Pierre Loti 


*INDIA. 
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emanations from the one God-spirit, and all desire for exist- 
ence as a separate entity to be sprung from delusion—which 
urges the crushing of that will to live whose strength is the 
basis of all world-sadness, according to Schopenhauer—Loti 
finds at least a near approach to peace. 

A word of praise must not be omitted for George A. F. 
Inman, whose able translation has preserved all the force and 
individuality of Mr. Loti’s excellent style. 


Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


The Plain Man and His Wife* 


LIGHT, but serious, and, of course—as it is Arnold Ben- 
S nett—readable. A series of chapters addressed to me—to 

you—to the average man—in answer to the question which 
sooner or later pops into our minds as we pursue the daily 
grind: “What’s the use of living? Where am I getting to? 
What is the point in keeping on?” 

Mr. Bennett goes at it informally, directly, almost brutally, 
very much as though he were sitting and talking it over with 
you at luncheon. Combine that directness with his unmistakable 
commonsense and you have a manner that is not to be resisted. 

But he does not answer the question—he turns it over, 
shows us all its sides, lets us see what makes it go ’round, and 
entertains us into the bargain. But just what he proposes as 
an incentive or reward is not quite clear. Practically, his coun- 
sel to adopt a hobby is sound; but it doesn’t go the whole way. 

We own that the most agreeable part of the little volume 
—to us—has little to do with the original question: namely, 
the final chapter wherein he shows the average husband his 
wife’s side of the situation. A man wrote this chapter—that 
is the most remarkable point about it. Apparently it is yet 
one more proof of what his readers suspected as far back as The 
Old Wives’ Tale—that Arnold Bennett can see a good many 
people’s point of view, and notably the average woman’s. 


E. C. Moore. 


Best Selling Books 


WANAMAKER’S—PHILADELPHIA. 


The Woman Thou Gavest Me—Hall Caine. 
The Inside of the Cup—Winston Churchill. 
The Coryston Family—Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
The Dark Flower—John Galsworthy. 

The Way Home—Basil King. 

Westways—S. Weir Mitchell. 

Crowds—Gerald Stanley Lee. 

Germany and the Germans—Price Collier. 
Life of John Bright—G. M. Trevelyn. 

The Meaning of Evolution—S. C. Schmucker. 
The Life of the Spider—J. H. Fabre. 

The Story of the Round House—John Masefield. 


WANAMAKER’S—NEW YORK. 


The Inside of the Cup—Winston Churchill. 
Pollyanna—Eleanor H. Porter. 
Laddie—Gene Stratton Porter. 

The Way of Ambition—Robert Hichens. 
The Business of Life—R. W. Chambers. 
The Knave of Diamonds—Dell. 
Crowds—Gerald Stanley Lee. 

All the Days of My Life—Amelia Barr. 
The Panama Gateway—J. B. Bishop. 
Short History of Art—J. B. De Forrest and C. H. Coffin. 
Joyous Gard—A. C. Benson. 

A Mind that Found Itself—C. W. Beers. 


*Tue PLAIN Man AnD His WIFe. 


By Arnold Bennett. 
Doran Company. 75c postpaid. 
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Peter Pan's AB C, 


A for the Arrow that Tootles let fly, 
Which brought down poor Wendy with a 
bump, from the sky. 





B for Bath, in which Nana, so handy at 
scrubbing, 

Gave all the young Darlings a thorough 
good tubbing. 


C for the Crocodile, going tick-tick, 
Pursuing the Pirates, who hide double 
quick. 


D, the Dance, and the pillow-fight, gor- 
geously gay, 

In the House Underground at the end of 
the day. 


E for Eliza, come softly to peep, 
And see if the children are really asleep. 


F for the Flight, the remarkable Flight, 
When the children and Peter went off 
through the night. 


By Permission of Hodder and Stoughton 


G for Great Big Little Panther must 
stand, 

The chief of the Redskins—oh, isn’t he 
grand. 


H for the House built for Wendy and 
Co., 
A perfectly beautiful dwelling, you know. 


I for the Indians, who thought Peter Pan 
quite a king, 

“Great White Father,” they called him, 
and that sort of thing. 


J for John Darling, who, just for a joke, 
Was kicked out by Peter, but never 
awoke. 


K for the Kite, to which Peter, with care, 
Tied Wendy and sent her away through 


the air. 


L the Lagoon where they made their 
escape, 


Peter and Jack Darling 


From Hook, and then fainted—the nar- 
rowest scrape! 


Wendy Telling Stories 


M for the Mermaids, so merry at play, 

With bubbles for balls under rainbows of 
spray. 

N for the Nest which the Never-Bird ° 

said 

She’d exchange for a hat and give Peter 
instead. 


O for the Ostrich, a kindly old soul 
Whom Tootles would take for a bit of a 
stroll. 


P for the bold and the brave Peter Pan, 
The boy who could never grow up to a 
man. 


Q for the Quarter-deck solid and roomy, 
Where Hook walked alone and exceed- 
ingly gloomy. 
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R for Red-skins, who mostly have passed 
all their lives, 

In making their wigwams and whetting 
their knives. 


S is for Smee; here the Bo’sun is seen, 
Very busy at work with his sewing-ma- 
chine. 


T for the Tree-tops, where Wendy and 
Peter 

Lived happily—nothing on earth could be 
sweeter. 


U for the Underground House in the 
wood, 

Where Wendy told stories when the boys 
had been good. 


V for the Vessel the Pirates had got, 
The house of old Hook and his villainous 
lot. 


W’s Wolves, both pretense ones and true, 
And X the Xtraordin’ry things that they 
do. 


Y for Yo-Ho, that detestable rhyme, 
Which the Pirates were singing the whole 
of the time. 


And Z for the end, you may find if you 
can,— 

But there’s really no end to our dear 
Peter Pan! 


The Children’s 
Bookshelf 


For this department we have made a 
selection of representative books. A 
more complete list of new children’s 
books appears under “Book Briefs” in the 
front advertising section of the magazine; 
but the titles given here are for the bene- 
fit of those who do not care to spend the 
time making their own selections from a 
much longer list. 


Nursery Books 


Little Tots’ Ten-minute Stories. 


When Mother Reads To Us. By Ruth 
Crossley. 


Sunny Hour Story Book, The. By 
Ruth Crossley. 


Little Tots’ Sandman Book. Platt & 
Peck. 


Small juveniles, charmingly pictured. 
Little stories of the kind that appeal to 
the very small child, in books that a 
child will be attracted by. 

Story of Humpty Dumpty, The. By 
Anna Alice Chapin. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.00. 

One of the most attractive dollar ju- 
veniles of the year. It purports to be 
the story of how three children rescued 

(Continued on page 163) 
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A Bedtime Story From 
the Bible 


By NORMA BRIGHT CARSON 


The story of Isaac 


O you know a boy who has no 
brothers or sisters? Perhaps you 
yourself are the only child of your 

parents. And you know how much your 
father and mother love you and how 
much you mean to them, because all the 
affection of their hearts is given just to 
you. 

Many years ago there lived in the far- 
off East a man whose name was Abra- 
ham. His wife’s name was Sarah. They 
had no children, and because of this they 
were sad. For Abraham was rich; he 
had a great farm and many sheep and 
cattle, and as the years went on he grew 
richer and richer. Also, Abraham loved 
God, and did everything that God told 


him to do, and because he was so obe- 
dient God said that He would reward 
him, and so He promised him that he 
should have a son. 

You can imagine what it meant to 
Abraham and Sarah when a little boy 
was born. They named him Isaac, and 
they loved him with all the love of their 
hearts. And you can imagine, too, what 
a dear, delightful little boy Isaac must 
have been, with so much love to make 
him happy. Some artists have made 
pictures of Isaac, and we like to think 
that these pictures show him as he was 
—a sweet-faced lad, with a bright smile, 
and the firm-knit figure of a boy who 
lived most of the time in the open air 


Abraham About to Sacrifice Isaac 
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and had plenty of chances to run and 
jump and enjoy himself generally. 
Isaac’s home was a tent, for in those 
days, in that country, everybody lived in 
tents. You can picture Isaac, sun- 
burned and bare-footed, running out of 
the tent at the sun’s rise, plunging into 
the cool of the nearby river, taking his 
breakfast of figs and perhaps almonds 
—just a healthy, hungry, full-of-life boy 
like yourself. When his father would 
go out among the flocks and herds Isaac 
would very probably go with him, and 
we can see him playing with the frisky 
lambs, or helping to tend a hurt lamb- 
kin, or it may be hurrying away to find 
some little one that was missing. We 
are sure that he was a tender-hearted 
lad, and loved animals, as all boys do 
who are made of the right stuff. 

But one day Father Abraham did a 
strange and terrible thing. He called 
his young men to gather up faggots for 
a sacrifice, and then he bade Isaac come 
with him to the mountains, where he 
would worship God. For Abraham made 
many sacrifices to the great Jehovah, 
and burned his youngest lambs on a high 
fire to glorify God and to beseech God 
to come and talk with him. But this day 
there was no lamb, and Isaac said to his 
father: “My father.” 

And Abraham said: 
son.” 

And Isaac said again: “Behold the 
fire and the wood; but where is the lamb 
for a burnt offering?” 

And his father answered: “My son, 
God will provide Himself a lamb for the 
burnt offering.” 

Isaac must have noted his father’s sor- 
rowful face; he must have seen how his 
mother’s cheeks were wet with tears 
when she kissed him good-bye, but he did 
not understand what was going to hap- 
pen until his father built the wood upon 
the altar, and then, binding him with 
cords, laid him upon the pile of faggots 
that were ready for the fire. 

What would you think if your father 
suddenly made preparations to kill you? 
What must poor Isaac have thought? 
And what must Abraham have felt and 
suffered when he had lived all his life in 
the hope of having a son, and then was 
told that he must give him up? For 
Abraham was doing as God had com- 
manded him to do, and surely if Abra- 
ham was ever tempted to disobey God 
it was now. But Abraham never had 
disobeyed God, and he would not dis- 
obey, no matter what the cost to himself, 
so he put aside his love for his son and 
his own wishes, and, with a breaking 
heart, took up the knife with which to 
slay his child. 

But at that moment the angel of God 
spoke. 

“Abraham,” the angel said, and Abra- 
ham answered: “Here am I.” And the 
angel told him that he need not sacrifice 


“Here am I, my 
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his son; that God knew now how much 
he loved Him, since he would give his 
only son up at His command. And then, 
when Abraham turned, he saw a ram 
caught in the bushes, and he knew that 
God had sent the ram for the sacrifice. 

You may well believe that Abraham 
did not lose any time in getting Isaac 
unbound and off the altar, and the ram 
bound and laid in his stead. And you 
can picture for yourselves the joy of 
Isaac when he found that he was free. 
He must have danced about wildly, and 
how his mother must have taken him 
in her arms and cried with gladness over 
him when he was brought back to her. 

After Isaac had grown to be a young 
man his father sent into a distant coun- 
try to get a wife for him. Rebekah was 
the beautiful girl chosen, and when Isaac 
met her he loved her. And they lived 
happily together and had two sons, Esau 
and Jacob. 


The Children’s 
Bookshelf 


(Continued from page 162) 

poor Humpty Dumpty from his tradi- 
tional plight in the land of make-believe. 
It is wholesome and charming, the kind 
of fairy tale that appeals to the child 
who has common sense as well as imagi- 
nation. Ethel Franklin Betts has made 
the pictures. 


Three Little Kittens. 

My Toys. 

A BC Book. 
Company. 


Linen books for the baby They will 
not tear, and their pictures in color, with 
short rhymes, will make them sources of 
great delight. 


Up-to-Date A B C. 


Saalfield Publishing 


From Captain Boldheart 
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My Book of Animals. 


Happy Farm Days. Saalfield Publish- 
ing Company. 

Large square picture books in paper 
covers, with lots of attractive pictures 
and pleasing verses. The child of two or 


three will delight in these play books. 


Classic Reprints 


Captain Boldheart and the Latin- 
Grammar Master. By Charles Dickens. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

A story by Dickens that first appeared 
in.1867, written as if by a child aged 
nine. It was published in a children’s 
magazine in America. Later it appeared 
in All the Year Round, and still later in 
book form. It is nowissued with pictures 
in color and pen and ink sketches. 


Children’s Longfellow, The. 
Children’s Shakespeare, The. 


Children’s Tennyson, The. 
Doran Company. 


The Longfellow volume of this attrac- 
tive series is new. The others appeared 
last year. Every child ought to have all 
three; they make the best sort of intro- 
duction to classical literature; are easy 
to read; are carefully written and pleas- 
antly illustrated. 


Great Expectations. By Charles 
Dickens. Nicholas Nickleby. (The 
Children’s Dickens). George W. Jacobs 
& Co. 75 cents postpaid. 


Two small books in a series of Dickens’ 
stories adapted for young readers. They 
are carefully condensed, and are issued 
in artistic books, beautifully printed and 
illustrated with color plates of a high 
order. 


George H. 


Grimm’s Fairy Tales. [Illustrated by 


Hope Dunlap. 
Gulliver's 
Swift. 
Tanglewood Tales. By Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. 


Wonder Book, A. By Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. $1.20 each. 

Four favorite children’s classics in the 
“Windermere” edition, the last three be- 
ing illustrated by Milo Winter. The 
books are octavo size, with a wealth of 
pictures in color and black and white. 
While not so fine as other editions of 
these same books, they are practical, 
durable volumes, printed in good, clear 
type and attractively bound. 

Paradise of Children, The. 

Three Golden Apples, The. By Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 

Two more color picture volumes in 


the series, “Doorway to the Stories of 
the Heroes of Ancient Greece.” These 


Travels. By Jonathan 
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are Hawthorne’s famous tales published 
singly in books adapted for easy reading. 

William Tinkling. 

Story of Richard Doubledick, The. 
Charles Dickens. Houghton 
Company. 

Early stories for children by the great 
English novelist, now issued as juveniles 
of a high order, inexpensive but tasteful 


and very interesting because of their 
authorship. 


By 
Mifflin 


Adventures for Boys 


Silver Fox 
Thomas Y. 


Airship Cruising from 
Farm. By James Otis. 
Crowell & Co. 


The “Airship Boys” are here again. 
This time they are interested in a new 
venture, started by an enthusiastic mil- 


lionaire of an inventive turn of mind. 


The “Smuggler,” an airship, plays an 
important part in the story, when a 
rescue is made by it of the survivors of 
a wrecked ship. 


Freshman Eight, The. By Leslie W. 
Quirk. Little, Brown & Co. $1.20 post- 
paid. 

Another of this author’s splendid boy 
books, in the “Wellworth College” series. 
A bright book about bright boys, with 
the breath of the out of doors and the 
real college spirit. 


Stories for Boys and Girls 


Her Daughter Jean. By Marion Ames 
Taggart. W. A. Wilde Company. 


Miss Taggart never fails to reach the 


warm place in the heart. It is because 
she loves human nature, and because she 
has so fine a feeling for the moods and 
impulses of girls. Her story of a mother 
and daughter is one of the sweetest tales 
she has written, and no girl who makes 
any pretense of reading the up-to-date 
books for girls should fail to have this. 
Girls everywhere will enjoy it to the full. 


By 
Lothrop, Lee & 


Jean Cabot in the British Isles. 
Gertrude Fisher Scott. 
Shepard Company. 


A new Jean Cabot book, taking this 
attractive heroine abroad and through 
England, Scotland and Ireland. The girl 
reader will be pleased to see the British 
Isles through Jean’s eyes and to wander 
with her in all the many delightful 
places where her journey takes her. It 
is an instructive book that is full of 
enjoyment. 


Northmen in Britain, The. By Eleanor 
Hull. 


Heroes of Modern Europe. 
Birkhead. 

Conquerors of Peru, The. 
Gilbert. 


Stories from Dutch History. 
thur H. Dawson. 


By Alice 
By H. M. 


By Ar- 
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Story of the French Revolution, The. 
By Alice Birkhead. 


Story of Wellington, The. 
Wheeler. 


Story of Robert Bruce, The. By R. L. 
Mackie. T. Y. Crowell & Company. 


A series of excellently written volumes 
for the boy and girl of from ten to six- 
teen. The text matter has been pre- 
pared with care for its accuracy and an 
eye to engaging the interested attention 
of the young reader. The historic fig- 
ures dealt with are such as should be 
familiar to every child, and this is a very 
pleasant form in which the acquaintance 
may be made. The books are tastefully 
bound, and are illustrated with pen and 
ink sketches at once illuminating and 
artistic. 

Phillida’s Glad Year. By Grace 
Blanchard. W. A. Wilde Company. 


The girls who read Phil’s Happy Girl- 
hood will like to have this second book. 
It is a trifle more mature; the girl with 
a little taste for romance will find it 
attractive, and the girl who wants to 
meet real girls in the books she reads 
will not be disappointed with this volume. 
Miss Blanchard, in her capacity of 
Librarian, has helped many girls to se- 
lect books; she knows what girls enjoy. 
And so her books are wholesome and 
heartsome, with a freshness that gives 
them distinction. 


Pipes of Clovis, The. By Grace Duffie 
Boylan. Little, Brown & Co. $1.00. 


A romance for boys and girls of the 
twelfth century, in the time of Karl, 
King of Swabia, and the invasion of the 
Huns. Clovis is a half-wild, faun-like 
creature who has the power to charm 
birds and animals, and in a moment of 
great danger his magically musical pipes 
put to flight an invading army. There 


By H. F. B. 


The Scots besieging Carlisle 


From The Story of Bruce 


is a strain of mediaeval poetry in the book 
that makes it charming. 

Ranch Girls at Boarding School, The, 
By Margaret Vandercook. John C. Wins- 
ton Company. 


The Ranch girls grow along with other 
girls and now attain to boarding-school, 
They have the usual adventures and 
pleasures and the first dawning of 
romance. Their friends will be glad to 
meet them again and to live a bit of 
school life with them. 


Boy Scout Books 


Boy Patrol on Guard, The. By Ed- 
ward S. Ellis. 

Boy Patrol Around the Council Fire, 
The. By Edward §S. Ellis. John C. 
Winston Company. 


A new series by one of the most popu- 
lar writers of boys’ books. These are 
really Boy Scout stories and will find 
their most absorbed readers among mem- 
bers of that organization or those who 
hope to become members. 


Boy Scouts in a Lumber Camp. By 
James Otis. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


Another story of interest to “Boy 
Scouts.” It deals with the “Penobscot” 
boys who go for the winter into the 
wilds of the Maine forests. Here they 
earn money by cutting railroad ties. The 
story breathes out a true spirit of ad- 
venture—enough to delight any boy. 

Boy Scouts in Camp. By Robert Mait- 
land. 


Boy Scouts’ Champion Recruit. By 
George Durston. Saalfield Publishing 
Company. 25 cents each. 

Two volumes in a very cheap series of 
Boy Scout books. Handy little books 
for the Boy Scout and well within the 
reach of everybody. 

For Uncle Sam, Boss, or, the Boy 
Scouts at Panama. By Percy K. Fitz- 
hugh. T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.25. 

This is the story of a Boy Scout who 
was in the Panama Zone during the last 
two years of work on the canal. He is 
employed by the government and has an 
interesting and adventurous story. Boy 
readers will recognize in him an earlier 
scout hero and will, of course, be glad 
to meet him once more. It is u splendid 


Boy Scout story, one of the best of the 
many issued. 


Books for Camp Fire Girls 
Camp Fire Girls at Sunrise Hill, The. 
Camp Fire Girls Amid the Snow, The. 

By Margaret Vandercook. The John C. 
Winston Company. 35 cents. 

A new series of Camp Fire stories has 
just been begun, and two of them, The 
Camp Fire Girls at Sunrise Hill and The 
Camp Fire ,Girls Amid the Snow, are 
now in readiness for sale. 
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In Old and New Bindings 
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delight the heart of the true book-lover, and many things 

that will add to the interest of life to a book collector, 
The practice of more recent years that has led to the greater 
distribution of old books in new and beautiful bindings, brings 
us to an ever-recurring season of a fresh fine book supply. In 
the summer the professional book-buyer goes to browse among 
the treasures—many of them half-forgotten—that help to make 
up the litter of a good, old-fashioned book-shop, the kind that 
in America does not really exist. With the early fall the many 
splendid things he has discovered begin to come in on the ships. 
In the meantime they have found their way to some of the best 
binders of which England can boast, Zaehnsdorf, Root, Riviere, 
Wood and Sangorski, and have been re-dressed in a way that 
will make them artistically as well as intrinsically an acquisi- 
tion to a library. 

The present season is unusually rich in things that have 
an especial appeal. It is also rich in beautiful bindings, which 
show a greater ornateness than sometimes and a larger variety 
in style. 

The Wanamaker Stores have, as usual at this season, some 
most attractive as well as important examples of literary 
“finds” and fine bindings. For instance, there are few com- 
plete sets of the works of James Anthony Froude. Here is a 
work in 45 volumes, entirely complete, bound in three-quarters 
levant morocco, priced at $325. More interesting even than this 
are a number of works that are extra illustrated, works full of 
rare, beautiful plates, garnered from many sources, and care- 
fully inserted to give additional and distinctive value to books 
already valuable. Among these are the Greville Memoirs, 8 
volumes extended to 14 volumes, at $425; Jesse’s London, a 
magnificent work, in 6 full levant volumes, at $175; Thiers’ 
History of the French Revolution in 10 volumes, extended from 
6, full levant, at $290; Homes and Haunts of the Most Emi- 


y the old bookshops of London one can find many things to 


From “The Comic History 


Some of the interesting volumes found by an American 
bookbuyer in the London shops, including speci- 
mens of the English bookbinders’ most exquisite art 


nent British Poets, by William Howitt (1849), in 3 volumes, 
handsomely bound in green morocco, at $140; Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, by Charles Robert Leslie and Tom Taylor, in 4 
volumes, exquisitely tooled, with portrait and signature on 
sides, at $160; and A Life of George Washington, by John Mar- 
shall, in a first edition (1804), in five large volumes, full 
morocco, at $190. 

In the books that are rare in themselves, aside from any 
question of bindings, there is a Journal of My Life During the 
French Revolution, by Grace Dalrymple Elliot, in 2 volumes, 
extended from one, with fleur-des-lys wonderfully tovled on 
sides of full morocco, priced at $85. Even more interesting, 
perhaps, though not newly bound, is The True and Royall His- 
tory of the Famous Empress Elizabeth, bearing the date of 
London, 1625, and containing a quaint, old title-page, elabo- 
rately figured, and showing the letter-press of an early cen- 
tury on leaves that are yellow with age. The price of this is 
$40. Two other books, small, of peculiar interest, are from 
the library of Robert Browning, the father of the poet. These 
are Remarks upon a Late Discourse of Free Thinking, fifth 
edition, 1716, and containing a signature of Robert Browning, 
Jr., at $18; and A Summary View of the Evidences of Christ’s 
Resurrection, by George Benson, with notes by the elder 
Browning. This is priced at $28. 

An interesting specimen of a work containing Leech illus- 
trations is found in The Comic History of England and Rome, 
by Gilbert a’ Becket, a first edition, handsomely bound, in 3 
volumes, and costing $45. ; 

There are a number of books of varied value and importance 
among those that are not priced so high. These include Letters 
on Demonology and Witchcraft, by Walter Scott, bound by Wood 
in attractive crimson morocco, with color plates and illustra- 
tions in black and white, and quaint, grotesque figures, in keep- 
ing with the subject of the book, tooled on the sides. This is 
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$33. With it we might name Holland House, a beautiful ex- 
ample of hand tooling, by Liechtenstein, in 2 volumes, at $35; 
A Guide to the Watering Places on the Coast Between the Ere 
and the Dart, Including Teignmouth, Dawlish and Torquay, 
with folding color plates of the kind of color work that is not 
found much later than 1830, priced at $32; a Life of Mary 
Queen of Scots, by Chalmers, in 3 volumes, in a second edition, 
with the original sides varnished and mended and a new calf 
back, at $18; Letters of Madame De Maintenon, London, 1753, 
in 2 volumes, bound in mottled calf, at $13; a small Cruikshank 


Chat from 


By Virginia 






Reminiscences of a bookseller, with a 


personal uses, or for remembrances to friends, are ones 

which, like the poor, “are always with us.” At no time, 
perhaps, has there been such real alarm felt as at the present, 
when the great mass of literature, good and not so good, laid 
before us, seems truly appalling, and we are forced to cast 
about us for a haven in which we can rest awhile to glance 
over the books, and pick out the ones we really want and need 
in our libraries. 

Theoretically speaking, the public at large is drifting 
toward the books of the better class, biography, essays, philoso- 
phy and some of the better novels published within the last 
few years, but taken all in all, it is a public clamoring at the 
gates of the booksellers for books that really count. 

There has been added to the already bountiful supply of 
United States histories, one which beyond a doubt will force 
its way to the front and stay there, for the reasons all lovers 
of history will agree on—its compactness, its readableness, its 
plainly defined subject headings, and its completeness. For a 
book of its size, A Short History of the United States, by John 
Spencer Bassett (Macmillan) is all one could desire, and no 
matter how well stocked their shelves may be, many readers 
will feel that there is room for this one more volume, with its 
copious bibliographical notes and suggestions for independent 
readings at the end of each section, making it a work far above 
the ordinary. 

Great men of our own time, who have helped to make 
history, have come forward with stories of their lives and of 
the deeds of others, such as “Fighting Bob” Evans, and Amer- 
ica’s grand old man, John Bigelow, and now Admiral Dewey 
with his interesting Autobiography (Scribner’s). 

All lovers of the sea and those who have followed the 
fortunes of this distinguished citizen will be most happy to 
give this book a thorough reading and place it on a convenient 
shelf for reference, as it is more than a life of an individual: 
it is a history of a war in which so many of America’s gallant 
sons fell. 

We are always glad to hear from Mr. Garrett P. Service, 
and there is in his A. B. C. of Astronomy (Harpers’) so much 
merit that it is hardly fair to pass it by without a word of 
praise. The book is designed to fit in the pocket, and for the 
amateur outlines the wonders of the heavens in a simple man- 
ner and not in the technical way of most volumes on this 
subject. It is essentially a book for the beginner, and for one 
going on his first excursion to star-dom, his baggage must 
contain this neat little tome. 

When Mr. Henry Clay Barnabee decided to publish the 
story of his very interesting career it was indeed a happy 
thought, for we have not had in years at first hand such a tale 
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book, A Present from an Apprentice, with the artist’s signa. 
ture on a leather label on the back, and The Beauties of Sterne, 
a compilation with color caricatures by Rowlandson, in half. 
polished calf, at $10.50. 

In fact, a search through the entire collection will bring 
to light many sumptuous things at large prices, and many 
beautiful and interesting things at very reasonable prices, 
amounts that will appeal to those who want an especially nice 
book gift, which will have the quality of rarity as well as 
artistic appearance. 


. 


a Bookstore 


Smith Cowper 


review of the field of current literature 


as he has to tell, and he tells it well. He has selected a title 
which seems to fit the life of an actor, My Wanderings 
(Chapelle Publishing Company). The reader is taken through 
many cities and told of the joys and sorrows of an actor-man. 
We meet many people we knew as members of the famous 
“Bostonians,” such as Jessie Bartlett Davis, Camille D’Arville 
and Zelie De Lussan, and we are told again of the old guard, 
foremost of whom were W. H. MacDonald and Eugene Cowls. 

There are many photographs which help us to live over 
again the delightful hours Mr. Barnabee and his associates 
gave us “out front.” 

Some years ago America was stirred by a visit from a 
great diplomat. He was wined and dined and quoted as the 
greatest sage of the times. His name was Li Hung Chang. 
Now Houghton Mifflin Company have placed before us a life 
of him, and you are going to like The Memoirs of Li Hung 
Chang immensely, for it is one of the brightest, chattiest books 
published in many a day. We are always interested in the 
man who started life as a poor boy and then achieved honor 
and glory as did this great man of the Chinese Empire, who 
had a private standing army of 30,000 soldiers to guard him- 
self and his estates when he died. 

At the present time the question more often on one’s lips 
regarding books is, “What shall I give my child to read?” The 
answer comes from the honest bookseller, “Give him healthy, 
clean stories, not substitutes, but books with a purpose, to up- 
lift, not degrade.” 

There are some fine books for Young America this fall, 
among them An Army Boy in the Philippines, by Capt. C. E. 
Kilbourne, U. S. A. (Penn Publishing Company), Stories of Old 
Greece and Rome, by Emilie Kip Baker (Macmillan); The 
Wilderness Castaways, by Dillon Wallace (McClurg). Mr. 
Wallace’s book is full of adventures, but at the same time is 
founded on fact, for no one knows the hardships and glories of 
the North Country better than he. 

For the girls there are also delightful books, such as 
Patty’s Social Season, by Carolyn Wells (Dodd, Mead) ; Plays 
for the Home, by Augusta Stevenson (Houghton, Mifflin Co.) ; 
Helen and the Uninvited Guest, by Bett Bradford Gilchrist 
(Penn Publishing Company). 

These are all wholesome stories, and now that parents are 
pondering over what books to include in holiday lists these are 
good ones to remember. 

As for fiction, here is a more knotty problem, for even 
publishers are beginning to wake up a little and ask if it is 
really worth the effort to place on the market some of the 
inflammable stuff which comes from the pens of authors whose 
sense of decency seems to have taken flight, while brutality 
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AUTUMNAL MUSINGS 


and swinishness have taken its place. When such an author 
as Kate Langley Bosher gives us a book, it is a real delight, 
for in each instance it has reflected her own radiant womanli- 
ness, hence The House of Happiness (Harpers’) will mean a 
great deal to the reader of fiction. 

If you want to spend an evening at home thoroughly en- 
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tertained, get a comfortable chair, a big fire and a copy of 
Temple Bailey’s The Glory of Youth (Penn Publishing Com- 
pany). I am sure you won’t leave that chair, or even know 
that the fire has gone out and the room is chilly, so long as you 
are following the fortunes of the two delightful young women 
and Anthony, who appear in the story. 


Autumnal Musings 


By ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN 


HE fruitful year hath passed the gloried prime, ° 
Declining days add age unto the hoary head; 
The garnered stores more luscious gleaming rime 
Bear sweet recall of summer days now fied. 
Amid the orchard boughs the last red fruit behold; 
The ruddy watercores with chilly nectar charged 
Now dropping with a thud to twinkle on the sod 
And tempt the youngster with its heart of gold; 
Hushed in a flaming briar crest a wierden note 
Trembles the fitful passions whispering abroad— 
The shy conversings borne within the wold, 
And smothered by the voices sorrow pitched 
Like some fair dream all humans'‘can but dote 
The long patch soon will all be bleak and cold. 


His storehouse fashioned in the gnarled oak 
The frisking squarrel now loads to overflow, 
Divining the white presence now from slumber woke 
And hovering with silence charged with woe. 
The thorn apples have swelled in full maturity— 
And dusted black-haw globes are hanging low, 
As if in wait for one to set them free 
With eager hands and taste the mellow glow. 
In tangled brakes the pregnant hazel shells 
Await the picker’s welcome ringing shout, 
And to a noisy tread upsprings in barren dells 
On thunderous wings the banded quail in rout. 
And any who would wander in the drowsy fells 
Might hear the partridge drumming autumn out. 


Steals o’er the sered fields a brooding calm— 
A ruminating quietude to fill the vespered hours 
With sylph-like prayers when all joined in psalm 
The outcast leaves lie trembling in their bowers. 
Season of tranquil days and wealth of nature lores 
Blessing the heart of cruden rustic swain 
When Plenty from her bounteous board outpours 
The woven sheaves of all enripened grain. 
Receding autumn gathers softly in the season’s chaff 
Smiling one last farewell unto the joyous land 
And with the geese to southward guide his staff— 
He toils away to join his ghostly brother band; 
Some grim foreboding wraps that new-born day 
In crystal robes to deck the vales in gray. 
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Every Day Lessons from New Books 


By JOHN. T. FARIS, D.D. 
:, Play the Game 


ISCOURAGED men and women can get a needed tonic 
D by reading the story of the struggles against mighty 

odds made by Mrs. Amelia E. Barr, the popular author 
of many wholesome novels. 

In All the Days of My Life she has told of the trying 
experiences that paved the way for her fame. Compelled to 
leave Scotland by her husband’s failure in business, driven 
from Chicago by a second failure, crowded out of Memphis 
by unpleasant circumstances, and finally forced to leave Texas 
after the death of her sons and her husband, she began life 
anew in New York City. There—at the age of thirty-seven— 
she began to support herself and her three daughters. 

The work was not easy. Many times she did not know 
where the day’s expenses were to come from. Finally she was 
compelled to sell her engagement ring to buy bread. 

But she never gave up. Always she was cheerful, and 
always she worked. 

A measure of success came to her very soon, though there 
were years of privation and disappointment before she began 
to write the books for which publishers were eager to pay as 
much as five thousand dollars each. 

The autobiography gives two incidents which reveal char- 
acteristics that may well be cited as accounting for her success. 

In the course of her work for a religious newspaper she 
found her way to the Astor Library, where she began to make 
investigations for articles she had been asked to prepare. 
Fellow-workers soon began to marvel that she never seemed at 
a loss for material, no matter what the requirements were. 
This is her explanation: 

“In the halls I frequented, I soon knew where every book 
dwelt, and if my eyes saw a vacant place on the shelf, I knew 
instantly what book was from home. Of the great reviews and 
magazines I gradually made an index of all the papers likely 
to be of use to me; so that if an up-to-date article on any 
subject, commodity or event, was needed, I had, at my fingers’ 
ends, a list of all the papers that had been written con- 
cerning it. 

“T hunted up all the bits of folklore, historical, poetical, 
and social traditions, proverbs and prophecies allied to it; and 
in such research I found a never-ending delight. Many writ- 
ers of that day said with a variety of emphasis, ‘What luck 
Mrs. Barr has!’ 

“Once a despondent young man sitting in my alcove made 
this very remark to me, and as it was spoken in no unkind 
spirit, 1 answered him by showing him the indexes and notes 
which I had made. I pointed out that the illustration for 
which I was then preparing the text, had been received an 
hour ago, and must be turned in to the paper for which it 


W hat Is 


By HERMAN 


HAT is that marvellous music we call laughter? All 
men have known laughter, and all have loved it in 
themselves and in others. It is well, perhaps, that 


but few have ever given thought to what laughter is. To most 
of us, it may mean nothing more than a sudden gust of sound, 


was intended early on that following morning; and I asked him 
if he could find the material necessary and have it at the office 
by nine o’clock. He looked gloomily at the picture. It rep. 
resented an old farmer examining the almanac for the New 
Year. 

“ ‘Now what can a fellow know about almanacs!’ he asked, 
‘What is there to know about them anyhow? I suppose | 
could find something in Poole.’” 

Then Mrs. Barr astonished him by showing him a list of 
informing articles on the subject of almanics—a part of her 
index which had been growing gradually—and called his at- 
tention to the fact that it referred to eleven bound volumes of 
magazines. 

It is interesting to note that this private index was always 
open to other readers who wished to use it, and that many 
other writers were helped by it. 

Once, when she was discouraged, one of her daughters 
spoke of the fight she was making as a game. At once there 
came to her mind the rallying cry of the boys of a famous 
English school: “Play up! play up! and play the game!” 

“Many and many a time since that happy hour, in straits 
of all kinds, I have been encouraged and strengthened by this 
plucky rallying cry,” she writes, “and I have said to my failing 
spirit, ‘Now, Amelia, the game is hard, and the odds are against 
you, but you cannot sneak out because of that. “Play up! 
play up! and play the game.’” And the cheerful, resolute 
noise was like old wine to my heart. I rose confidently, and 
went to my study, and wrote for nearly three hours, without 
any feeling of weariness. In that time, I got over the hard 
bit of road that had so discouraged me, and the next morning 
I could sit down cheerfully at my desk.” 

The beginning of Mrs. Barr’s literary career was the 
preparation of a description of events in the early days of 
Texas—events which she witnessed when she was suffering 
some of the most trying experiences of her life. Other mem- 
ories of trials and disappointments furnished material for 
general articles, short stories, and even novels, so that the 
happiness of her later years was the outgrowth of the sor- 
rows of earlier life. 

No wonder she wrote: “I do not believe in chance. The 
life God guides is not ruled by accidental events; the future is 
certainly shaped out of the past and all its happenings are 
but links in a chain.” 

And no wonder she was able to say: 


“*T would not miss one single tear, 

Heart pang, or throbbing brow; 

Sweet was the chastisement severe, 
And sweet its memory now.’ ” 


Laughter? 


SCHEFFAUER 


an explosion of the Comic Spirit. It is, nevertheless, one of 
the strangest wonders and mysteries of human existence, for 
laughter, like love, is completely and essentially human. The 
brutes do not know it, though here and there, having domesti- 
cated them, we find, or fancy we find, traces of our own humor 





WHAT IS LAUGHTER? 


reflected in them. Nature does not know it, though we speak 
of a “laughing” sea, or a “smiling” landscape—in this case 
giving to the inanimate our own human feelings and expression. 

Laughter, far from being a trivial thing, is really a most 
momentous one. It may even be very terrible—like the laughter 
of the gods. When true, spontaneous laughter seizes us, we 
are then, as Henri Bergson declares, most oblivious of our- 
selves and our emotions. It is both an interruption of and 
an eruption in the regular current of life—when the surface 
preaks suddenly into ripples of foam. It produces an instant 
yacuum in the heart and brain, but it is a warm and pleasant 
vacuum, as of a mild thunderstorm in the autumn air. It is 
the echo of our second selves, or of the impersonal Life Force 
within us, the abrupt syllables of an universal language 
accepted by all mankind. It is a flare of light by which we 
catch a glimpse of ourselves as shadows cast against the 
great, colorless screens of Time and Death. And I believe it 
is an ecstasy because it is the most complete, automatic aban- 
donment of self—a sort of momentary Nirvana into which Life 
precipitates itself, just as a swimmer plunges into a sunlit pool. 

But to leave the region of metaphor and to speak scien- 
tifically, laughter, save when physically stimulated, is not a 
natural, at least not an original, function of man. It came into 
being only after his murky intelligence had risen to a certain 
level of social consciousness, when individual peculiarities, mis- 
haps, forgetfulness or sudden surprises, operating in the human 
creature, took on a strange and finally a comic or ridiculous 
meaning. In the comic, as in the beautiful, all is relative and 
nothing absolute. To the denizens of another planet our method 
of walking may appear excrusiatingly droll—and the waddling 
of a goose a miracle of grace. 

Laughter became in time a corrective force, frequently 
cruel, directed against him who through folly, stupidity or 
awkwardness differed in his conduct from the customs and 
habits of the mass of his fellowmen—and was comically un- 
aware of the difference. And now it has become almost an 
instinct. I think one might go so far as to say that in all 
laughter, even the most “good-natured,” even in that of a 
child laughing at the antics of a jumping-jack, there is a 
trace of malice, scorn or mockery, nor do these unpleasant 
words exclude all the finer shades of tolerance, love and pity. 
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We laugh because, for that instant, quite helplessly and un- 
consciously, we are given the role of judges or critics, and so 
deliver our verdict upon what, if again only for an instant, 
appears to us as inferior, foolish or grotesque, or, as is very 
likely, only different from our own peculiarities. This lightning 
flash of instinctive human egotism in the laughter over the one 
laughed at is possibly the chief reason for the huge and 
pleasant self-satisfaction yielded to us by the act of laughing. 
Yet no man may precisely know in what ways he is mirth- 
provoking unto others. This fact, when applied to nations, 
accounts for the ease with which each perceives the eccen- 
tricities of the others, yet remains blind to its own. Laughter 
has many weapons, but no genius has yet succeeded in in- 
venting an armor thick enough to resist their biting into the 
sensitive human flesh. 

To be laughed at! Of all moral whips and scourges, 
ridicule, the flaming weapon of the satirist, is still the most 
hated and feared of men. To be laughed at by a few men— 
or women—negatives the human ego and its inmost sanctity 
more ruinously than the execration of an entire country, a 
fact of which tyrants are well aware. It debases the human 
being to the level of a thing. 

The dancing bear in Heine’s satiric masterpiece, Atta Troll, 
cries out that nothing is to him more hateful than human 
laughter—the strange bursts of sound, the bitter-sweet 
twitching of human lips. It is odious to him because it is in- 
comprehensible, outraging his innate sense of ursine worth. 
He who understands the springs of laughter will also under- 
stand this bewildered hatred of the animals. In the eyes of 
the sedate, civilized cat, dog or cow, leading serene and dignified 
lives, our amazing guffaws and distorted grins and spasms 
must appear hideous and idiotic. He who has ever seen the 
disdainful look in the eyes of a cat, may suspect that the brutes 
even feel for us a cordial pity and contempt. 

To analyze laughter ere we give way to it would cause 
laughter to perish from the earth. Fortunately, it is impos- 
sible. But to ruminate upon the nature of laughter in our 
moments of contemplation, will draw the elastic mind into 
new, astonishing and profitable worlds of speculation, exer- 
cising it as laughter itself exercises the muscles of the face 
and chest—and, one might almost say, of the soul. 


At Yule in the Homeland 


By AUGUSTUS WIGHT BOMBERGER 


HINK you that the Lord of children 
Keeps not Christmas-time on high? 
Think you, as we sing together, 
They are silent in the sky? 


Hark! I hear this very moment, 
As we lift our happy song, 
Wondrous halleluiahs rising 
From a sweet, immortal throng! 


Listen! the celestial music 
Hath a sound of holy mirth! 
Look! the trees of life are shining 
Like the Christmas-trees of earth! 
Look again! from every portal 
Come they now with loud acclaim! 
And the glory, and the gladness 
And the words are still the same. 


And the Christ!—He moves amongst them 
In that dear and blessed land, 
Smiling ever as He passes, 
Answering gently each demand; 
Or, in tender exaltation, 
Pausing, silent, as afar 
Echoes of their carols reach Him 
From the Christmas where we are. 


Nay, nay!—He hath not forgotten! 
And beholding Him they know, 
By a deep and heavenly knowledge, 

We, too, keep the feast below! 
Therefore let us keep it nobly, 
And on spirit-wings aspire 
To our loved-ones and their Saviour, 
And the goal of our desire! 





Pollyanna 


By ELEANOR H. PORTER 
SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


Miss Polly Harrington hears that her niece, Pollyanna Whittier, has become an orphan. 
personal inclination, she sends for the little girl, who is eleven. 


Against her 


Pollyanna arrives and begins her struggle to 


soften the heart of a woman disappointed and sour. In other words, Pollyanna begins to play the Glad Game. 


CHAPTER VI. 
A QUESTION OF DUTY 

T was nearly seven o’clock when 
I Pollyanna awoke that first day after 

her arrival. Her windows faced the 
south and the west, so she could not see 
the sun yet; but she could see the hazy 
blue of the morning sky, and she knew 
that the day promised to be a fair one. 

The little room was cooler now, and 
the air blew in fresh and sweet. Outside, 
the birds were twittering joyously, and 
Pollyanna flew to the window to talk 
to them. She saw then that down in the 
garden her aunt was already out among 
the rose-bushes. With rapid fingers, 
therefore, she made herself ready to join 
her. 

Down the attic stairs sped Pollyanna, 
leaving both doors wide open. Through 
the hall, down the next flight, then bang 
through the front screened-door and 
around to the garden, she ran. 

Aunt Polly, with the bent old man, 
was leaning over a rose-bush when Polly- 
anna, gurgling with delight, flung herself 
upon her. 

“Oh, Aunt Polly, Aunt Polly, I reckon 
I am glad this morning just to be alive!” 

“Pollyanna!” remonstrated the lady, 
sternly, pulling herself as erect as she 
could with a dragging weight of ninety 
pounds hanging about her neck. “Is this 
the usual way you say good-morning?” 

The little girl dropped to her toes, and 
danced lightly up and down. 

“No, only when I love folks so I just 
can’t help it! I saw you from my win- 
dow, Aunt Polly, and I got to thinking 
how you weren't a Ladies’ Aider, and 
you were my really truly aunt; and you 
looked so good I just had to come down 
and hug you!” 

The bent old man turned his back 
suddenly. Miss Polly attempted a frown 
—with not her usual success. 

“Pollyanna, you—I—Thomas, that will 
do for this morning. I think you under- 
stand—about those rose-bushes,” she said 
stifly. Then she turned and walked 
rapidly away. 

“Do you always work in the garden, 
Mr.—Man?” asked Pollyanna, inter- 
estedly. 

The man turned. His lips were 
twitching, but his eyes looked blurred 
as if with tears. 


“Yes, Miss. I’m Old Tom, the gar- 
dener,” he answered. Timidly, but as if 
impelled by an irresistible force, he 
reached out a shaking hand and let it 
rest for a moment on her bright hair. 
“You are so like your mother, little 
Miss! I used ter know her when she 
was even littler than you be. You see, 
I used ter work in the garden—then.” 

Pollyanna caught her breath audibly. 

“You did? And you knew my mother, 
really—when she was just a little earth 
angel, and not a Heaven one? Oh, please 
tell me about her!” And down plumped 
Pollyanna in the middle of the dirt path 
by the old man’s side. 

A bell sounded from the house. The 
next moment Nancy was seen flying out 
the back door. 

“Miss Pollyana, that bell means break- 
fast—mornin’s,” she panted, pulling the 
little girl to her feet and hurrying her 
back to the house; “and other times it 
means other meals. But it always means 
that you’re ter run like time when ye 
hear it, no matter where ye be. If ye 
don’t—well, it’ll take somethin’ smarter’n 
we be ter find anythin’ ter be glad about 
in that!” she finished, shooing Pollyanna 
into the house as she would shoo an un- 
ruly chicken into a coop. 

Breakfast, for the first five minutes, 
was a silent meal; then Miss Polly, her 
disapproving eyes following the airy 
wings of two flies darting here and 
there over the table, said sternly. 

“Nancy, where did those flies come 
from?” 

“I don’t know, ma’am. There wasn’t 
one in the kitchen.” Nancy had been too 
excited to notice Pollyanna’s up-flung 
windows the afternoon before. 

“I reckon maybe they’re my flies, Aunt 
Polly,” observed Pollyanna, amiably. 
“There were lots of them this morning 
having a beautiful time upstairs.” 

Nancy left the room precipitately, 
though to do so she had to carry out the 
hot muffins she had just brought in. 

“Yours!” gasped Miss Polly. “What 
do you mean? Where did they come 
from?” 

“Why, Aunt Polly, they came from 
out of doors, of course, through the 
windows. I saw some of them come in.” 

“You saw them! You mean you raised 
those windows without any screens?” 


“Why, yes. There weren’t any screens 
there, Aunt Polly.” 

Nancy, at this moment, came in again 
with the muffins. Her face was grave, 
but very red. 

“Nancy,” directed her mistress, 
sharply, “you may set the muffins down 
and go at once to Miss Pollyanna’s room 
and shut the windows. Shut the doors, 
also. Later, when your morning work 
is done, go through every room with the 
spatter. See that you make a thorough 
search.” 

To her niece she said: 

“Pollyanna, I have ordered screens for 
those windows. I knew, of course, that 
it was my duty to do that. But it seems 
to me that you have quite forgotten your 
duty.” 

“My—-duty?” Pollyanna’s eyes were 
wide wit wonder. 

“Certainly. I know it is warm, but 
I consider it your duty to keep your 
windows closed till those screens come. 
Flies, Pollyanna, are not only unclean 
and annoying, but very dangerous to 
health. After breakfast I will give you 
a little pamphlet on this matter to read.” 

“To read? Oh, thank you, Aunt Polly. 
I love to read!” 

Miss Polly drew in her breath audibly, 
then she shut her lips together hard. 
Pollyanna, seeing her stern face, frowned 
a little thoughtfully. 

“Of course I’m sorry about the duty I 
forgot, Aunt Polly,” she apologized tim- 
idly. “I won’t raise the windows again.” 

Her aunt made no reply. She did not 
speak, indeed, until the meal was over. 
Then she rose, went to the bookcase in 
the sitting room, took out a small paper 
booklet, and crossed the room to her 
niece’s side. 

“This is the article I spoke of, Polly- 
anna. I desire you to go to your room 
at once and read it. I will be up in half 
an hour to look over your things.” 

Pollyanna, her eyes on the illustration 
of a fly’s head, many times magnified, 
cried joyously: 

“Oh, thank you, Aunt Polly!” The 
next moment she skipped merrily from 
the room, banging the door behind her. 

Miss Polly frowned, hesitated, then 
crossed the room majestically and opened 
the door; but Pollyanna was already out 
of sight, clattering up the attic stairs. 





Half an hour later when Miss Polly, 
her face expressing stern duty in every 
line, climbed those stairs and entered 
Pollyanna’s room, she was greeted with 
a burst of eager enthusiasm. 

“Oh, Aunt Polly, I never saw anything 
so perfectly lovely and interesting in my 
life. I’m so glad you gave me that book 
to read! Why, I didn’t suppose flies 
could carry such a lot of things on their 
feet, and id 

“That will do,” observed Aunt Polly, 
with dignity. “Pollyanna, you may bring 
out your clothes now, and I will look 
them over. What are not suitable for 
you I shall give to the Sullivan’s of 
course.” 

With visible reluctance Pollyanna laid 
down the pamphlet and turned toward 
the closet. 

“I’m afraid you'll think they’re worse 
than the Ladies’ Aid did—and they said 
they were shameful,” she sighed. “But 
there were mostly things for boys and 
older folks in the last two or three bar- 
rels; and—did you ever have a mission- 
ary barrel, Aunt Polly?” 

At her aunt’s look of shocked anger, 
Pollyanna corrected herself at once. 

“Why, no, of course you didn’t, Aunt 
Polly!” she hurried on, with a hot blush. 
“I forgot; rich folks never have to have 
them. But you see sometimes I kind of 
forget that you are rich—up here in this 
room, you know.” 

Miss Polly’s lips parted indignantly, 
but no words came. Pollyanna, plainly 
unaware that she had said anything in 
the least unpleasant, was hurrying on. 

“Well, as I was going to say, you can’t 
tell a thing about missionary barrels— 
except that you won’t find in ’em what 
you think you’re going to—even when 
you think you won’t. It was the barrels 
every time, too, that were hardest to play 
the game on, for father and x 

Just in time Pollyanna remembered 
that she was not to talk of her father 
to her aunt. She dived into her closet 
then, hurriedly, and brought’ out all the 
poor little dresses in both her arms. 

“They aren’t nice, at all,” she choked, 
“and they’d been black if it hadn’t been 
for the red carpet for the church; but 
they’re ali I’ve got.” 

With the tips of her fingers Miss Polly 
turned over the conglomerate garments, 
so obviously made for anybody but Polly- 
anna. Next she bestowed frowning 
attention on the patched undergarments 
in the bureau drawers. 

“T’ve got the best ones on,” confessed 
Pollyanna, anxiously. “The Ladies’ Aid 
bought me one set straight through all 
whole. Mrs. Jones—she’s the president 
—told ’em I should have that if they 
had to clatter down bare aisles them- 
selves the rest of their days. But they 
won’t. Mr. White doesn’t like the noise. 
He’s got nerves, his wife says; but he’s 
got money, too, and they expect he’ll give 
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a lot toward the carpet—on account of 
the nerves, you know. I should think 
he’d be glad that if he did have the 
nerves he’d got money, too; shouldn’t 
you?” 

Miss Polly did not seem to hear. Her 
scrutiny of the undergarments finished, 
she turned to Pollyanna somewhat 
abruptly. 

“You have been to school, of course, 
Pollyanna?” 

“Oh, yes, Aunt Polly. Besides, fath— 
I mean, I was taught at home some, too.” 

Miss Polly frowned. 

“Very good. In the fall you will enter 
school here, of course. Mr. Hall, the 
principal, will doubtless settle in which 
grade you belong. Meanwhile, I sup- 
an hour each day.” 
pose I ought to hear you read aloud half 

“T love to read; but if you don’t want 
to hear me I’d be just as glad to read to 
myself—truly, Aunt Polly. And I 
wouldn’t have to half try to be glad, 
either, for I like best to read to myself— 
on account of the big words, you know.” 

“I don’t doubt it,” rejoined Miss Polly, 
grimly. “Have you studied music?” 

“Not much. I don’t like my music— 
I like other people’s, though. I learned 
to play on the piano a little. Miss Gray 
—she plays for church—she taught me. 
But I’d just as soon let that go as not, 
Aunt Polly. I’d rather, truly.” 

“Very likely,’ observed Aunt Polly, 
with slightly uplifted eyebrows. “Never- 
theless I think it is my duty that you 
are properly instructed in at least the 
rudiments of music. You sew, of course.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” Pollyanna sighed. 
“The Ladies’ Aid taught me that. But 
I had an awful time. Mrs. Jones didn’t 
believe in holding your needle like the 
rest of ’em did on buttonholing, and Mrs. 
White thought backstitching ought to be 
taught you before hemming (or else the 
other way), and Mrs. Harriman didn’t 
believe in putting you on patchwork 
ever, at all.” 

“Well, there will be no difficulty of 
that kind any longer, Pollyanna. I shall 
teach you sewing myself, of course. You 
do not know how to cook, I presume.” 

Pollyanna laughed suddenly. 

“They were just beginning to teach me 
that this summer, but I hadn’t got far. 
They were more divided up on that than 
they were on the sewing. They were 
going to begin on bread; but there wasn’t 
two of ’em that made it alike, so after 
arguing it all one sewing-meeting, they 
decided to take turns at me one forenoon 
a week—in their own kitchens, you know. 
I’d only learned chocolate fudge and fig 
cake, though, when—when I had to stop.” 
Her voice broke. 

“Chocolate fudge and fig cake, in- 
deed!” scorned Miss Polly. “I think we 
can remedy that very soon.” She paused 
in thought for a minute, then went on 
slowly: “At nine o’clock every morning 
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you will read aloud one-half hour to me. 
Before that you will use the time to put 
this room in order. Wednesday and 
Saturday forenoons, after half-past nine, 
you will spend with Nancy in the kitchen, 
learning to cook. Other mornings you 
will sew with me. That will leave the 
afternoons for your music. I shall, of 
course, procure a teacher at once for 
you,” she finished decisively, as she arose 
from her chair. 

Pollyanna cried out in dismay. 

“Oh, but Aunt Polly, Aunt Polly, you 
haven’t left me any time at all just to 
—to live.” 

“To live, child! What do you mean? 
As if you weren’t living all the time!” 

“Oh, of course I’d be breathing all the 
time I was doing those things, Aunt 
Polly, but I wouldn’t be living. You 
breathe all the time you’re asleep, but 
you aren’t living. I mean living—doing 
the things you want to do: playing out- 
doors, reading (to myself, of course), 
climbing hills, talking to Mr. Tom in the 
garden, and Nancy, and finding out all 
about the houses and the people and 
everything everywhere all through the 
perfectly lovely streets I came through 
yesterday. That’s what I call living, 

Miss Polly lifted her head irritably. 

“Pollyanna, you are the most extraor- 
dinary child! You will be allowed a 


proper amount of playtime, of course. 


But, surely, it seems to me if I am will- 
ing to do my duty in seeing that you 
have proper care and instruction, you 
ought to be willing to do yours by seeing 
that that care and instruction are not 
ungratefully wasted.” 

Pollyanna looked shocked. 

“Oh, Aunt Polly, as if I ever could be 
ungrateful—to you! Why, I love you— 
and you aren’t even a Ladies’ Aider; 
you’re an aunt!” 

“Very well; then see that you don’t 
act ungrateful,” vouchsafed Miss Polly, 
as she turned toward the door. 

She had gone halfway down the stairs 
when a small, unsteady voice called after 
her: 

“Please, Aunt Polly, you didn’t tell me 
which of my things you wanted to—to 
give away.” 

Aunt Polly emitted a tired sigh—a 
sigh that ascended straight to Polly- 
anna’s ears. 

“Oh, I forgot to tell you, Pollyanna. 
Timothy will drive us into town at half- 
past one this afternoon. Not one of your 
garments is fit for my niece to wear. 
Certainly I should be very far from 
doing my duty by you if I should let 
you appear out in any one of them.” 

Pollyanna sighed now—she believed 
she was going to hate that word—duty. 

“Aunt Polly, please,” she called, wist- 
fully, “isn’t there any way you can be 
glad about all that—duty business?” 

“What?” Miss Polly looked up in 
dazed surprise; then, suddenly, with very 
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red cheeks, she turned and swept angrily 
down the stairs. “Don’t be impertinent, 
Pollyanna!” 

In the hot little attic room Pollyanna 
dropped herself on to one of the straight- 
backed chairs. To her, existence loomed 
ahead one endless round of duty. 

“I don’t see, really, what there was 
impertinent about that,” she sighed. “I 
was only asking her if she couldn’t tell 
me something to be glad about in all 
that duty business.” 

For several minutes Pollyanna sat in 
silence, her rueful eyes fixed on the for- 
lorn heap of garments on the bed. Then, 
slowly, she rose and began to put away 
the dresses. 

“There just isn’t anything to be glad 
about, that I can see,” she said aloud; 
“unless—it’s to be glad when the duty’s 
done!” Whereupon she laughed sud- 
denly. 

CHAPTER VII 
POLLYANNA AND PUNISHMENTS 

AT half-past one o’clock Timothy drove 
Miss Polly and her niece to the four or 
five principal dry goods stores, which 
were about half a mile from the home- 
stead. 

Fitting Pollyanna with a new ward- 
robe proved to be more or less of an ex- 
citing experience for all concerned. Miss 
Polly came out of it with the feeling of 
limp relaxation that one might have at 
finding oneself at last on solid earth 


after a perilous walk across the very thin 


crust of a volcano. The various clerks 
who had waited upon the pair came out 
of it with very red faces, and enough 
amusing stories of Pollyanna to keep 
their friends in gales of laughter the 
rest of the week. Pollyanna herself 
came out of it with radiant smiles and a 
heart content; for, as she expressed it 
to one of the clerks: “When you haven’t 
had anybody but missionary barrels and 
Ladies’ Aiders to dress you, it is per- 
fectly lovely to just walk right in and 
buy clothes that are brand-new, and that 
don’t have to be tucked up or let down 
because they don’t fit!” 

The shopping expedition consumed the 
entire afternoon; then came supper and 
a delightful talk with Old Tom in the 
garden, and another with Nancy on the 
back porch, after the dishes were done, 
and while Aunt Polly paid a visit to a 
neighbor. 

Old Tom told Pollyanna wonderful 
things of her mother, that made her very 
happy indeed; and Nancy told her all 
about the little farm six miles away at 
“The Corners,” where lived her own dear 
mother, and her equally dear brother and 
sisters. She promised, too, that some 
time, if Miss Polly were willing, Polly- 
anna should be taken to see them. 

“And they’ve got lovely names, too. 
You'll like their names,” sighed Nancy. 
“They’re ‘Algernon,’ and ‘Florabelle’ and 
‘Estelle.’ I—I just hate ‘Nancy’!” 
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“Oh, Nancy, what a dreadful thing to 
say! Why?” 

“Because it isn’t pretty like the others. 
You see, I was the first baby, and 
mother hadn’t begun ter read so many 
stories with the pretty names in ’em, 
then.” 

“But I love ‘Nancy,’ just because it’s 
you,” declared Pollyanna. 

“Humph! Well, I guess you could love 
‘Clarissa Mabelle’ just as well,” retorted 
Nancy, “and it would be a heap happier 
for me. I think that name’s just 
grand!” 

Pollyanna laughed. 

“Well, anyhow,” she chuckled, “you 
can be glad it isn’t ‘Hephzibah.’ ” 

“Hephzibah!” 

“Yes. Mrs. White’s name is that. Her 
husband calls her ‘Hep,’ and she doesn’t 
like it. She says when he calls out ‘Hep 
—Hep!’ she feels just as if the next 
minute he was going to yell ‘Hurrah!’ 
And she doesn’t like to be hurrahed at.” 

Nancy’s gloomy face relaxed into a 
broad smile. 

“Well, if you don’t beat the Dutch! 
Say, do you know?—I sha’n’t never hear 
‘Nancy’ now that I don’t think o’ that 
‘Hep—Hep!’ and giggle. My, I guess 
I am glad——” She stopped short and 
turned amazed eyes on the little girl. 
“Say, Miss Pollyanna, do you mean—was 
you playin’ that ’ere game then—about 
my bein’ glad I wa’n’t named ‘Hephzi- 
bah’?” 

Pollyanna frowned; then she laughed. 

“Why, Nancy, that’s so! I was play- 
ing the game—but that’s one of the times 
I just did it without thinking, I reckon. 
You see, you do, lots of times; you get 
so used to it—looking for something to 
be glad about, you know. And most 
generally there is something about every- 
thing that you can be glad about, if you 
keep hunting long enough to find it.” 

“Well, m-maybe,” grunted Nancy, with 
open doubt. 

At half-past eight Pollyanna went up 
to bed. The screens had not yet come, 
and the close little room was like an 
oven. With longing eyes Pollyanna 
looked at the two fast-closed windows— 
but she did not raise them. She un- 
dressed, folded her clothes neatly, said 
her prayers, blew out her candle and 
climbed into bed. 

Just how long she lay in sleepless 
misery, tossing from side to side of the 
hot little cot, she did not know; but it 
seemed to her that it must have been 
hours before she finally slipped out of 
bed, felt her way across the room and 
opened her door. 

Out in the main attic all was velvet 
blackness save where the moon flung a 
path of silver half-way across the floor 
from a east dormer window. With a 
resolute ignoring of that fearsome dark- 
ness to the right and to the left, Polly- 
anna drew a quick breath and pattered 


straight into that silvery path, and on 
to the window. 

She had hoped, vaguely, that this win. 
dow might have a screen, but it did not, 
Outside, however, there was a wide world 
of fairy-like beauty, and there was, too, 
she knew, fresh, sweet air that would 
feel so good to hot cheeks and hands! 

As she stepped nearer and peered 
longingly out, she saw something else; 
she saw, only a little way below the win- 
dow, the wide, flat tin roof of Miss 
Polly’s sun parlor built over the porte- 
cochére. The sight filled her with long- 
ing. If only, now, she were out there! 

Fearfully she looked behind her. Back 
there, somewhere, were her hot little 
room and her still hotter bed; but be- 
tween her and them lay a horrid desert 
of blackness across which one must feel 
one’s way with outstretched, shrinking 
arms; while before her, out on the sun- 
parlor roof, were the moonlight and the 
cool, sweet night air. 

If only her bed were out there! And 
folks did sleep out of doors. Joel Hart- 
ley, at home, who was so sick with the 
consumption, had to sleep out of doors. 

Suddenly Pollyanna remembered that 
she had seen near this attic window a 
row of long white bags hanging from 
nails. Nancy had said that they con- 
tained the winter clothing, put away for 
the summer. A little fearfully now, 
Pollyanna felt her way to these bags, 
selected a nice fat soft one (it contained 
Miss Polly’s sealskin coat) for a bed; 
and a thinner one to be doubled up for 
a pillow, and still another (which was 
so thin it seemed almost empty) for a 
covering. Thus equipped, Pollyanna in 
high glee pattered to the moonlit win- 
dow again, raised the sash, stuffed her 
burden through to the roof below, then 
let herself down after it, closing the win- 
dow carefully behind her—Pollyanna had 
not forgotten those flies with the mar- 
vellous feet that carried things. 

How deliciously cool it was! Polly- 
anna quite danced up and down with de- 
light, drawing in long, full breaths of 
the refreshing air. The tin roof under 
her feet crackled with little resounding 
snaps that Pollyanna rather liked. She 
walked, indeed, two or three times back 
and forth from end to end—it gave her 
such a pleasant sensation of airy space 
after her hot little room; and the roof 
was so broad and flat that she had no 
fear of falling off. Finally, with a sigh 
of content, she curled herself up on the 
sealskin-coat mattress, arranged one bag 
for a pillow and the other for a covering, 
and settled herself to sleep. 

“I’m so glad now that the screens 
didn’t come,” she murmured, blinking up 
at the stars; “else I couldn’t have had 
this!” 

Down-stairs in Miss Polly’s room next 
the sun parlor, Miss Polly herself was 
hurrying into dressing gown and slip- 
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pers, her face white and frightened. A 
minute before she had been telephoning 
in a shaking voice to Timothy: 


“Come up quick!—you and your 
father. Bring lanterns. Somebody is 
on the roof of the sun parlor. He must 
have climbed up the rose-trellis or some- 
where, and of course he can get right 
into the house through the east window 
in the attic. I have locked the attic door 
down here—but hurry, quick!” 

Some time later, Pollyanna, just 
dropping off to sleep, was startled by 
a lantern flash, and a trio of amazed 
ejaculations. She opened her eyes to find 
Timothy at the top of a ladder near her, 
Old Tom just getting through the win- 
dow, and her aunt peering out at her 
from behind him. 

“Pollyanna, what does this mean?” 
cried Aunt Polly then. 

Pollyanna blinked sleepy eyes and sat 
up. 
“Why, Mr. Tom—Aunt Polly!” she 
stammered. “Don’t look so scared! It 
isn’t that I’ve got the consumption, you 
know, like Joel Hartley. It’s only that 
I was so hot—in there. But I shut the 
window, Aunt Polly, so the flies couldn’t 
carry those germ-things in.” 

Timothy disappeared suddenly down 
the ladder. Old Tom, with almost equal 
precipitation, handed his lantern to Miss 
Polly, and followed his son. Miss Polly 
bit her lip hard—until the men were 
gone; then she said sternly: 

“Pollyanna, hand those things to me 
at once and come in here. Of all the 
extraordinary children!” she ejaculated 
a little later, as, with Pollyanna by her 
side, and the lantern in her hand, she 
turned back into the attic. 

To Pollyanna the air was all the more 
stifling after that cool breath of the out 
of doors; but she did not complain. She 
only drew a long, quivering sigh. 

At the top of the stairs Miss Polly 
jerked out crisply: 

“For the rest of the night, Pollyanna, 
you are to sleep in my bed with me. The 
screens will be here tomorrow, but un- 
til then I consider it my duty to keep 
you where I know where you are.” 

Pollyanna drew in her breath. 

“With you?—in your bed?” she cried 
rapturously. “Oh, Aunt Polly, Aunt 
Polly, how perfectly lovely of you! And 
when I’ve so wanted to sleep with some 
one sometime—some one that belonged to 
me, you know; not a Ladies’ Aider. I’ve 
had them. My! I reckon I am glad now 
those screens didn’t come! Wouldn’t you 
be?” 

There was no reply. Miss Polly was 
stalking on ahead. Miss Polly, to tell 
the truth, was feeling curiously helpless. 
For the third time since Pollyanna’s 
arrival, Miss Polly was punishing Polly- 
anna—and for the third time she was 
being confronted with the amazing fact 
that her punishment was being taken as 
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a special reward of merit. 


No wonder 
M'ss Polly was feeling curiously helpless. 


CHAPTER VIII 
POLLYANNA PAYS A VISIT 

IT was not long before life at the Har- 
rington homestead settled into something 
like order—though not exactly the order 
that Miss Polly had at first prescribed. 
Pollyanna sewed, practiced, read aloud, 
and studied cooking in the kitchen, it is 
true; but she did not give to any of these 
things quite so much time as had first 
been planned. She had more time, also, 
to “just live,” as she expressed it, for 
almost all of every afternoon from two 
until six o’clock was hers to do with as 
she liked—provided she did not “like” 
to do certain things already prohibited 
by Aunt Polly. 

It is a question, perhaps, whether all 
this leisure time was given to the child 
as a relief to Pollyanna from work—or 
as a relief to Aunt Polly from Pollyanna. 
Certainly, as those first July days passed, 
Miss Polly found occasion many times to 
ejaculate, “What an_ extraordinary 
child!” and certainly the reading and 
sewing lessons found her at their con- 
clusion each day somewhat dazed and 
wholly exhausted. 

Nancy, in the kitchen, fared better. 
She was not dazed nor exhausted. Wed- 
nesdays and Saturdays came to be, in- 
deed, red-letter days to her. 

There were no children in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of the Harrington 
homestead for Pollyanna to play with. 
The house itself was on the outskirts 
of the village, and though there were 
other houses not far away, they did not 
chance to contain any boys or girls near 
Pollyanna’s age. This, however, did not 
seem to disturb Pollyanna in the least. 

“Oh, no, I don’t mind it at all,” she 
explained to Nancy. “I’m happy just 
to walk around and see the streets and 
the houses and watch the people. I just 
love people. Don’t you, Nancy?” 

“Well, I can’t say I do—all of ’em,” 
retorted Nancy, tersely. 

Almost every pleasant afternoon found 
Pollyanna begging for “an errand to 
run,” so that she might be off for a walk 
in one direction or another; and it was 
on these walks that frequently she met 
the Man. To herself Pollyanna always 
called him “the Man,” no matter if she 
met a dozen other men the same day. 

The Man often wore a long black coat 
and a high silk hat—two things that the 
“just men” never wore. His face was 
clean shaven and rather pale, and his 
hair, showing below his hat, was some- 
what gray. He walked erect, and rather 
rapidly, and he was always alone, which 
made Pollyanna vaguely sorry for him. 
Perhaps it was because of this that she 
one day spoke to him. 

“How do you do, sir? Isn’t this a nice 





day?” she called cheerily, as she ap- 
proached him. 

The man threw a hurried glance about 
him, then stopped uncertainly. 

“Did you speak—to me?” he asked in 
a sharp voice. 

“Yes, sir,” beamed Pollyanna. “I say, 
it’s a nice day, isn’t it?” 

“Eh? Oh! Humph!” he grunted; and 
strode on again. 

Pollyanna laughed. He was such a 
funny man, she thought. 

The next day she saw him again. 

“°Tisn’t quite so nice as yesterday, but 
it’s pretty nice,” she called out cheer- 
fully. 

“Eh? Oh! Humph!” grunted the 
man as before; and once again Pollyanna 
laughed happily. 

When for the third time Pollyanna 
accosted him in much the same manner, 
the man stopped abruptly. 

“See here, child, who are you, and 
why are you speaking to me every day?” 

“I’m Pollyanna Whittier, and I 
thought you looked lonesome. I’m s0 
glad you stopped. Now we’re intro- 
duced—only I don’t know your name 
yet.” 

“Well, of all the——” The man did 
not finish his sentence, but strode on 
faster than ever. 

Pollyanna looked after him with a 
disappointed droop to her usually smiling 
lips. 

“Maybe he didn’t understand—but that 
was only half an introduction. I don’t 
know his name, yet,” she murmured, as 
she proceeded on her way. 

Pollyanna was carrying calf’s-foot 
jelly to Mrs. Snow today. Miss Polly 
Harrington always sent something to 
Mrs. Snow once a week. She said she 
thought that it was her duty, inasmuch 
as Mrs. Snow was poor, sick, and a 
member of her church—it was the duty 
of all the church members to look out 
for her, of course. Miss Polly did her 
duty by Mrs. Snow usually on Thurs- 
day afternoons—not personally, but 
through Nancy. Today Pollyanna had 
begged the privilege, and Nancy had 
promptly given it to her in accordance 
with Miss Polly’s orders. 

“And it’s glad that I am ter get rid 
of it,” Nancy had declared in private 
afterwards to Pollyanna; “though it’s a 
shame ter be tuckin’ the job off on ter 
you, poor lamb, so it is, it is!” 

“But I’d love to do it, Nancy.” 

“Well, you won’t—after you’ve done it 
ence,” predicted Nancy, sourly. 

“Why not?” 

“Because nobody does. If folks wa’n'’t 
sorry for her there wouldn’t a soul go 
near her from mornin’ till night, she’s 
that cantankerous. All is, I pity her 
daughter what has ter take care of her.” 
“But, why, Nancy?” 

Nancy shrugged her shoulders. 
“Well, in plain words, it’s just that 
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nothin’ what ever has happened, has hap- 
pened right in Mis’ Snow’s eyes. Even 
the days of the week ain’t run ter her 
mind. If it’s Monday she’s bound ter 
say she wished ’twas Sunday; and if you 
take her jelly you’re pretty sure ter hear 
she wanted chicken—but if you did bring 
her chicken, she’d be jest hankerin’ for 
lamb broth!” 

“Why, what a funny woman,” laughed 
Pollyanna. “I think I shall like to go 
to see her. She must be so surprising 
and—and different. I love different 
folks.” 

“Humph! Well, Mis’ Snow’s ‘differ- 
ent,’ all right—I hope, for the sake of 
the rest of us!” Nancy had finished 
grimly. 

Pollyanna was thinking of these re- 
marks today as she turned in at the gate 
of the shabby little cottage. Her eyes 
were quite sparkling, indeed, at the pros- 
pect of meeting this “different” Miss 
Snow. 

A pale-faced, tired-looking young girl 
answered her knock at the door. 

“How do you do?” began Pollyanna 
politely. “I’m from Miss Polly Harring- 
ton, and I’d like to see Mrs. Snow, 
please.” 

“Well, if you would, you’re the first 
one that ever ‘liked’ to see her,’ mut- 
tered the girl under her breath; but 
Pollyanna did not hear this. The girl 
had turned and was leading the way 
through the hall to a door at the end 
of it. 

In the sick-room, after the girl had 
ushered her in and closed the door, Polly- 
anna blinked a little before she could 
accustom her eyes to the gloom. Then 
she saw, dimly outlined, a woman half- 
sitting up in the bed across the room. 
Pollyanna advanced at once. 

“How do you do, Mrs. Snow? Aunt 
Polly says she hopes you are comfort- 
able today, and she’s sent you some 
calf’s-foot jelly.” 

“Dear me! Jelly?” murmured a fret- 
ful voice. “Of course, I’m very much 
obliged, but I was hoping ’twould be 
lamb broth today.” 

Pollyanna frowned a little. 

“Why, I thought it was chicken you 
wanted when folks brought you jelly,” 
she said. 

“What?” 
sharply. 

“Why, nothing, much,” apologized 
Pollyanna, hurriedly; “and of course it 
doesn’t really make any difference. It’s 
only that Nancy said it was chicken you 
wanted when we brought jelly, and lamb 
broth when we brought chicken—but 
maybe ’twas the other way, and Nancy 
forgot.” 

The sick woman pulled herself up till 
she sat erect in the bed—a most un- 
usual thing for her to do, though Polly- 
anna did not know this. 


The sick woman turned 
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“Well, Miss Impertinence, 
you?” she demanded. 

Pollyanna laughed gleefully. 

“Oh, that isn’t my name, Mrs. Snow 
—and I’m so glad ’tisn’t, too! That 
would be worse than ‘Hephzibah,’ 
wouldn’t it? I’m Pollyanna Whittier, 
Miss Polly Harrington’s niece, and I’ve 
come to live with her. That’s why I’m 
here with the jelly this morning.” 

All through the first part of this sen- 
tence, the sick woman had sat inter- 
estedly erect; but at the reference to the 
jelly she fell back on her pillow list- 
lessly. 

“Very well; thank you. Your aunt is 
very kind, of course, but my appetite 
isn’t very good this morning, and I was 
wanting lamb——” She stopped sud- 
denly, then went on with an abrupt 
change of subject. “I never slept a wink 
last night—not a wink!” 

“O dear, I wish J didn’t,” sighed Polly- 
anna, placing the jelly on the little stand 
and seating herself comfortably in the 
nearest chair. “You lose such a lot of 
time just sleeping! Don’t you think so?” 

“Lose time—sleeping!” exclaimed the 
sick woman. 

“Yes, when you might be just living, 
you know. It seems such a pity we can’t 
live nights, too.” 

Once again the woman pulled herself 
erect in her bed. 


who are 


“Well, if you ain’t the amazing young 


one!” she cried. “Here! do you go to 
that window and pull up the curtain,” 
she directed. “I should like to know 
what you look like!” 

Pollyanna rose to her feet, but she 
laughed a little ruefully. 

“O dear! then you'll see my freckles, 
won’t you?” she sighed, as she went to 
the window; “—and just when I was 
being so glad it was dark and you 
couldn’t see ’em. There! Now you can 
—oh!” she broke off excitedly, as she 
turned back to the bed; “I’m so glad you 
wanted to see me, because now I can 
see you! They didn’t tell me you were 
so pretty!” 

“Me!—pretty !” 
bitterly. 

“Why, yes. 
Pollyanna. 

“Well, no, I didn’t,” retorted Mrs. 
Snow, dryly. Mrs. Snow had lived forty 
years, and for fifteen of those years she 
had been too busy wishing things were 
different to find much time to enjoy 
things as they were. 

“Oh, but your eyes are so big and 
dark, and your hair’s all dark, too, and 
curly,” cooed Pollyanna. “I love black 
curls. (That’s one of the things I’m 
going to have when I get to Heaven.) 
And you’ve got two little red spots in 
your cheeks. Why, Mrs. Snow, you are 
pretty! I should think you’d know it 
when you looked at yourself in the 
glass.” 


scoffed the woman, 


Didn’t you know it?” cried 
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“The glass!” snapped the sick woman, 
falling back on her pillow. “Yes, well, 
I hain’t done much prinkin’ before the 
mirror these days—and you wouldn't, if 
you was flat on your back as I am!” 

“Why, no, of course not,” agreed Polly- 
anna, sympathetically. “But wait—just 
let me show you,” she exclaimed, skip- 
ping over to the bureau and picking up 
a small hand-glass. 

On the way back to the bed she 
stopped, eyeing the sick woman with a 
critical gaze. 

“I reckon maybe, if you don’t mind, 
I’d like to fix your hair just a little be. 
fore I let you see it,” she proposed. “May 
I fix your hair, please?” 

“Why, I—suppose so, if you want to,” 
permitted Mrs. Snow, grudgingly; “but 
’*twon’t stay, you know.” 

“Oh, thank you. I love to fix people’s 
hair,” exulted Pollyanna, carefully laying 
down the hand-glass and reaching for a 
comb. “I sha’n’t do much today, of 
course—I’m in such a hurry for you to 
see how pretty you are; but some day 
I’m going to take it all down and have 
a perfectly lovely time with it,” she 
cried, touching with soft fingers the 
waving hair above the sick woman’s 
forehead. 

For five minutes Pollyanna worked 
swiftly, deftly, combing a refractory curl 
into fluffiness, perking up a drooping 
ruffle at the neck, or shaking a pillow 
into plumpness so that the head might 
have a better pose. Meanwhile the sick 
woman, frowning’ prodigiously, and 
openly scoffing at the whole procedure, 
was, in spite of herself, beginning to 
tingle with a feeling perilously near to 
excitement. 

“There!” panted Pollyanna, hastily 
plucking a pink from a vase near by and 
tucking it into the dark hair, where it 
would give the best effect. “Now I 
reckon we’re ready to be looked at!” And 
she held out the mirror in triumph. 

“Humph!” grunted the sick woman, 
eyeing her reflection severely. “I like red 
pinks better than pink ones; but then, 
it’ll fade, anyhow, before night, so what’s 
the difference?” 

“But I should think you’d be glad they 
did fade,” laughed Pollyanna, “ ’cause 
then you can have the fun of getting 
some more. I just love your hair fluffed 
out like that,” she finished with a satisfied 
gaze. “Don’t you?” 

“Hm-m; maybe. Still—’twon’t last, 
with me tossing back and forth on the 
pillow as I do.” 

“Of course not—and I’m glad, too,” 
nodded Pollyanna, cheerfully, “because 
then I can fix it again. Anyhow, I 
should think you’d be glad it’s black— 
black shows up so much nicer on 4 
pillow than yellow hair like mine does.” 

“Maybe; but I never did set much 
store by black hair—shows gray too 
soon,” retorted Mrs. Snow. She spoke 











fretfully, but she still held the mirror 
before her face. 

“Oh, I love black hair! I should be 
so glad if I only had it,” sighed Polly- 
anna. 

Mrs. Snow dropped the mirror and 
turned irritably. 

“Well, you wouldn’t!—not if you were 
me. You wouldn’t be glad for black 
hair nor anything else—if you had to 
lie here all day as I do!” 

Pollyanna bent her 
thoughtful frown. 

“Why, ’twould be kind of hard—to do 
it then, wouldn’t it?” she mused aloud. 

“Do what?” 

“Be glad about things.” 

“Be glad about things—when you’re 
sick in bed all your days? Well, I 
should say it would,” retorted Mrs. Snow. 
“If you don’t think so, just tell me some- 
thing to be glad about; that’s all!” 

To Mrs. Snow’s unbounded amaze- 
ment, Pollyanna sprang to her feet and 
clapped her hands. 

“Oh, goody! That’ll be a hard one— 
won’t it? I’ve got to go, now, but I'll 
think and think all the way home; and 
maybe the next time I come I can tell 
it to you. Good-by. I’ve had a lovely 
time! Good-by,” she called again, as she 
tripped through the doorway. 

“Well, I never! Now, what does she 
mean by that?” ejaculated Mrs. Snow, 
staring after her visitor. By and by 
she turned her head and picked up the 
mirror, eyeing her reflection critically. 

“That little thing has got a knack with 
hair—and no mistake,” she muttered 
under her breath. “I declare, I didn’t 
know it could look so pretty. But then, 
what’s the use?” she sighed, dropping 
the little glass into the bedclothes, and 
rolling her head on the pillow fretfully. 

A little later, when Milly, Mrs. Snow’s 
daughter, came in, the mirror still lay 
among the bedclothes—though it had 
been fully hidden from sight. 

“Why, mother—the curtain is up!” 
cried Milly, dividing her amazed stare 
between the window and the pink in her 
mother’s hair. 

“Well, what if it is?” snapped the sick 
woman. “I needn’t stay in the dark all 
my life, if I am sick, need I?” 

“Why, n-no, of course not,” rejoined 
Milly, in hasty conciliation, as she 
reached for the medicine bottle. “It’s 
only—well, you know very well that I’ve 
tried to get you to have a lighter room 
for ages—and you wouldn’t!” 

There was no reply to this. Mrs. Snow 
was picking at the lace on her night- 
gown. At last she spoke fretfully. 

“I should think somebody might give 
Mme a new nightdress—instead of lamb 
broth, for a change!” 

“Why—mother!” 

No wonder Milly quite gasped aloud 
with bewilderment. In the drawer be- 
hind her at that moment lay two new 
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nightdresses that Milly for months had 
been vainly urging her mother to wear. 


CHAPTER IX 
WHICH TELLS OF THE MAN 


IT rained the next time Pollyanna saw 


the Man. She greeted him, however, 
with a bright smile. 
“It isn’t so nice today, is it?” she 


called blithesomely. “I’m glad it doesn’t 
rain always, anyhow!” 

The man did not even grunt this time, 
nor turn his head. Pollyanna decided 
that of course he did not hear her. The 
next time, therefore (which happened to 
be the following day), she spoke up 
louder. She thought it particularly 
necessary to do this, anyway, for the 
Man was striding along, his hands be- 
hind his back, and his eyes on the 
ground—which seemed, to Pollyanna 
preposterous in the face of the glorious 
sunshine and the freshly-washed morn- 
ing air; Pollyanna, as a special treat, 
was on a morning errand today. 

“How do you do?” she chirped. “I’m 
so glad it isn’t yesterday, aren’t you?” 

The man stopped abruptly. There was 
an angry scowl on his face. 

“See here, little girl, we might just as 
well settle this thing right now, once 
for all,’ he began testily. “I’ve got 
something besides the weather to think 
of. I don’t know whether the sun shines 
or not.” 

Pollyanna beamed joyously. 


“No, sir; I thought you didn’t. That’s 
why I told you.” 
“Yes; well—— Eh? What?” he 


broke off sharply, in sudden understand- 
ing of her words. 

“I say, that’s why I told you—so you 
would notice it, you know—that the sun 
shines, and all that. I knew you’d be 
glad it did if you only stopped to think 
of it—and you didn’t look a bit as if 
you were thinking of it!” 

“Well, of all the——“ ejaculated the 
man, with an oddly impotent gesture. 
He started forward again, but after the 
second step he turned back, still frown- 
ing. 

“See here, why don’t you find some 
one your own age to talk to?” 

“I’d like to, sir, but there aren’t any 
’round here; Nancy says. Still, I don’t 
mind so very much. I like old folks just 
as well, maybe better, sometimes—being 
used to the Ladies’ Aid, so.” 

“Humph! The Ladies’ Aid, indeed! Is 
that what you took me for?” The man’s 
lips were threatening to smile, but the 
scowl above them was still trying to hold 
them grimly stern. 

Pollyanna laughed gleefully. 

“Oh, no, sir. You don’t look a mite 
like a Ladies’ Aider—not but that you’re 
just as good, of course—maybe better,” 
she added in hurried politeness. “You 
see, I’m sure you’re much nicer than you 
look!” 
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The man made a queer noise in his 


throat. 


“Well, of all the ” he ejaculated 
again, as he turned and strode on as 
before. 

The next time Pollyanna met the Man, 
his eyes were gazing straight into hers, 
with a quizzical directness that made his 
face look really pleasant, Pollyanna 
thought. 

“Good afternoon,” he greeted her a lit- 
tle stiffly. “Perhaps I’d better say right 
away that I know the sun is shining 
today.” 

“But you don’t have to tell me,” nodded 
Pollyanna, brightly. “I knew you knew 
it just as soon as I saw you.” 

“Oh, you did, did you?” 

“Yes, sir; I saw it in your eyes, you 
know, and in your smile.” 

“Humph!” grunted the man, as he 
passed on. 

The Man always spoke to Pollyanna 
after this, and frequently he spoke first, 
though usually he said little but “good 
afternoon.” Even that, however, was a 
great surprise to Nancy, who chanced 
to be with Pollyanna one day when the 
greeting was given. 

“Sakes alive, Miss Pollyanna,” she 
gasped, “did that man speak to you?” 

“Why, yes, he always does—now,” 
smiled Pollyanna. 

“*He always does’! 





Goodness! Do 


you know who—he—is?” demanded 
Nancy. 
Pollyanna frowned and shook her 
head. 


“I reckon he forgot to tell me one day. 
You see, I did my part of the introducing, 
but he didn’t.” 

Nancy’s eyes widened. 

“But he never speaks ter anybody, 
child—he hain’t for years, I guess, ex- 
cept when he just has to, for business, 
and all that. He’s John Pendleton. He 
lives all by himself in the big house on 
Pendleton Hill. He won’t even have any 
one ’round ter cook for him—comes down 
ter the hotel for his meals three times 
a day. I know Sally Miner, who waits 
on him, and she says he hardly opens 
his head enough ter tell what he wants 
ter eat. She has ter guess it moren’n 
half the time—only it’ll be somethin’ 
cheap! She knows that without no 
telln’.” 

Pollyanna nodded sympathetically. 

“T know. You have to look for cheap 
things when you’re poor. Father and I 
took meals out a lot. We had beans and 
fish balls most generally. We used to 
say how glad we were we liked beans— 
that is, we said it specially when we were 
looking at the roast turkey place, you 
know, that was sixty cents. Does Mr. 
Pendleton like beans?” 

“Lke ’em! What if he does—or don’t? 


Why, Miss Pollyanna, he ain’t poor. He’s 
got loads of money, John Pendleton has 
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—from his father. There ain’t nobody in 
town as rich as he is. He could eat 
dollar bills, if he wanted to—and not 
know it.” 

Pollyanna giggled. 

“As if anybody could eat dollar bills 
and not know it, Nancy, when they come 
to try to chew ’em!” 

“Ho! I mean he’s rich enough ter do 
it,” shrugged Nancy. “He ain’t spendin’ 
his money, that’s all. He’s a-savin’ of 
it.” 

“Oh, for the heathen,” surmised Polly- 
anna. “How perfectly splendid! That’s 
denying yourself and taking up your 
cross. I know; father told me.” 


Nancy’s lips parted abruptly, as if 
there were angry words all ready to 
come; but her eyes, resting on Polly- 
anna’s jubilantly trustful face, saw some- 
thing that prevented the words being 
spoken. 
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“Humph!” she vouchsafed. Then, 
showing her old-time interest, she went 
on: “But, say, it is queer, his speakin’ 
to you, honestly, Miss Pollyanna. He 
don’t speak ter no one; and he lives all 
alone in a great big lovely house all full 
of jest grand things, they say. Some 
says he’s crazy, and some jest cross; and 
some says he’s got a skeleton in his 
closet.” 

“Oh, Nancy!” shuddered Pollyanna. 
“How can he keep such a dreadful 
thing? I should think he’d throw it 
away!” 

Nancy chuckled. That Pollyanna had 
taken the skeleton literally instead of 
figuratively, she knew very well; but, 
perversely, she refrained from correcting 
the mistake. 

“And everybody says he’s mysterious,” 
she went on. “Some years he jest trav- 
els, week in and week out, and it’s 
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always in heathen countrie:—Egypt 
and Asia and the Desert of Sarah, you 
know.” 

“Oh, a missionary,” nodded Pollyanna, 

Nancy laughed oddly. 

“Well, I didn’t say that, Miss Polly. 
anna. When he comes back he writes 
books—queer, odd books, they say, about 
some gimcrack he’s found in them 
heathen countries. But he don’t never 
seem ter want ter spend no money here 
—leastways, not for jest livin’.” 

“Of course not—if he’s saving it for 
the heathen,” declared Pollyanna. “But 
he is a funny man, and he’s different, 
too, just like Mrs. Snow, only he’s a dif- 
ferent different.” 

“Well, I guess he is—rather,” chuckled 
Nancy. 

“I’m gladder’n ever now, anyhow, that 
he speaks to me,” sighed Pollyanna con- 
tentedly. 
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Philippa Harford, after the death of her father and the second marriage of her mother, returns to England, and 
goes to visit an old friend, the wife of Mayor Heathcote, at their country home. The night of her arrival, her host 
and hostess are summoned to the sick bed of their little son, and Philippa is left alone in the house. As she goes to 
her room in the evening, she makes a wrong turn and finds herself in the presence of mystery. She is greeted as the 
long-lost sweetheart of a strange man, who calls her Philippa! This man proves to be a relative of her host, and 
once he had been engaged to Philippa’s aunt, whose name was the same and whom Philippa resembles greatly. 
Francis takes the girl for his long-lost love, whose cruelty to him at the time of the accident had bereft him of his 


CHAPTER V. 
Isabella. 


“In life there are meetings which seem 
like a fate.’—Owen Meredith. 


|’. sun was low upon the horizon, 
casting cool shadows across the 
summer landscape, as Philippa 
walked out of the lodge gates the same 
evening, and turned up the road which 
climbed the incline leading up on to the 
moorland. 

She had passed through many emotions 
in a short space of time, and she craved 
for solitude—to be at peace to think over 
the extraordinary events of the last few 
hours, and steady her mind, which seem- 
ed to be whirling under the strain she 
had endured. 

The day had been hot, but now a cool 
breeze, very refreshing to the tired girl, 
was blowing in from the sea. She walked 
slowly along, thinking deeply, and as she 
thought, gradually little points of light 
shone out from the dim past, and played 
upon the story she had heard, and which 
had touched her so profoundly. Little ac- 
tions of her father’s—words which he 
had spoken, unheeded at the time, or at 





memory and almost killed him. Philippa has a soothing effect upon him and undertakes to do what she can for him. 


any rate not understood, now seemed to 
acquire a new meaning. She had been ut- 
terly ignorant of her aunt’s existence, or 
if she had known her in early childhood, 
she had lost all recollection of her. Her 
father had never mentioned his sister. 
One incident which had happened when 
she was about thirteen returned very 
clearly to her memory. A young friend 
had come to spend the afternoon with 
her, and as the two girls were playing in 
the school-room Mr. Harford had come in, 
and had joined in their game. He was 
always a delightful playmate, and they 
had welcomed him with glee. The fun 
was at its height when Philippa’s friend, 
in the excitement of the moment, called 
to her, addressing her as Phil. Philippa 
well recalled how her father had risen 
from his chair, and in a voice so stern 
as to be utterly unlike his own, had said, 
“My daughter’s name is Philippa, and I 
must ask you never to address her again 
as you did just now.” The girl, taken 
aback and rather frightened at the dis- 
pleasure she had all unintentionally pro- 
voked, apologized instantly, and Mr. Har- 
ford, realizing that his rebuke must have 


seemed over severe for the innocent of- 
fense, patted her on the shoulder and 
begged her to think no more of the mat- 
ter. But it was evident that he could not 
shake off the effect of the occurrence, 
the game came to an end, and shortly 
afterwards he left the room. At the time 
Philippa had wondered why the simple 
abbreviation of her name should have 
caused him so much distress, but the rea- 
son was very clear to her now. What 
painful memories it must have conjured 
up in a moment! 

Also, she remembered a young secre- 
tary in Berlin whom they had known 
very intimately. Phil L’Estrange. Every 
one had called him Phil with the excep- 
tion of her father, who had invariably 
addressed him as Philip, in spite of the 
young man’s laughing assurances that 
he did not answer to the name. 

“How could she have done it?” she 
murmured half aloud. “How could she 
have done it?” Twenty-two years of 
waiting! What a love this man must 
have given to the other Philippa—a love 
so strong that it dominated weakness of 
the body, and even of the mind, and 













through all the long years burnt on with 
the same clear flame of youth. 

Would he die now, this man who had 
waited so long? would he die happy, sat- 
isfied that his love had come to him 
again? It was an absorbing thought. 
Why did these coincidences happen? Were 
they coincidences? Here was she, a 
stranger, with, it would seem, a human 
life hanging on her coming—at least it 
had appeared so this morning, when her 
voice had roused him from the lethargy 
of weakness which was drifting him out 
of life. And if he died, what would his 
meeting be with that Philippa who had 
passed before him into the Unknown, the 
land where there was no marriage or 
giving in marriage? 

Yet, in that land of which we speak 
so glibly and picture each of us accord- 
ing to our personal fancy, and of which 
we are so absolutely ignorant—in that 
future state there surely must be love. 
Was a wonderful human love like this 
to come to an abrupt end—to be left 
behind with the body’s frail shell? Sure- 
ly not. Surely, although human, is held 
too much of the divine to perish with the 
earthly clay; and yet, if the love of 
Francis Heathcote passed with his spirit, 
how would he meet Phil or, rather, how 
would she meet him? Would she be 
changed while he remained unaltered? 
Would heaven itself be heaven for him 
without her love? Oh, the awful mys- 
tery of the future life! 

And—if he did not die? She stopped 
abruptly, and stood quite still as the 
recollection of the words which the old 
woman had spoken returned to her mind. 
“Now you have come, and he will be 
content.” 

What did she mean? What had she, 
the living Philippa Harford, to do with 
Francis Heathcote? a man of whose very 
existence she had been ignorant, known 
nothing, until yesterday—nothing. 

And if clear reason asserted itself in 
his shadowed mind, as seemed possible, 
how could the truth be explained to him? 

She walked on again overwhelmed by 
the difficulty of her position. Unthink- 
ingly—unwittingly—she had, in the pity- 
ing impuse of the moment, drawn a fel- 
low-soul back to earth and life. If she 
had not been there he must have died— 
so much was certain; and yet— 

So engrossed had she been in her 
thoughts that she had paid no heed to 
the road along which she passed, but 
now, as she lifted her eyes and gazed 
round her, this way and that, as if seek- 
ing some solution of the problem that con- 
fronted her, she found that she had reach- 
ed the moor. 

Before her stretched a wide expanse of 
earth and sky, lit into splendor by the 
rays of the sun which was sinking, a ball 
of fire, into a sea of flame. So calm was 
the distant water that its unruffled sur- 
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face mirrored the glory of the sky above 


it in wonderful tones of scarlet and 
orange and palest rose. The moor, itself, 
brilliant with bell heather, seemed a 
magnificent robe clothing the world in 
regal purple; while across it, winding 
like a ribbon laid lightly over its rich- 
ness, ran the road—further and further 
into the distance until it vanished from 
sight at the meeting place of land and 
water. Philippa gazed entranced—her 
perplexities forgotten—her whole being 
stirred—uplifted by the beauty of the 
scene. 

Even as she looked the vision changed. 
The sun dropped below the horizon, 
throwing as it fell, great shafts of light 
like gleaming spears, up across the 
splendor to the azure overhead—spears 
which glittered for a moment, flashing 
a signal to herald the approach of the 
dusk which on the instant, as if in re- 
sponse to a command, threw a mysterious 
veil over the pageant of departing day. 

No sound broke the stillness—the very 
earth was hushed. 

Philippa gave a little shiver. It was 
as if with the waning of the glory some- 
thing had passed from her spirit, leaving 
her strangely cold and small—an atom 
in an immeasurable loneliness. 

Instinctively she turned to seek human 
companionship, as a child might turn to 
seek its mother’s hand in a moment of 
awe. She searched in vain and could see 
no living thing, but presently she dis- 
tinguished far off upon the road a figure 
which gradually she made out to be that 
of a woman walking towards her. Half 
impatient with herself at the relief which 
the sight afforded her, she watched in- 
tently. 

The woman came steadily on, glancing 
neither to left nor right, but with her 
eyes bent upon the ground; and it was 
not until she was within a few yards of 
where the girl was standing that she be- 
came aware that she was not alone. 

She raised her head, and met Phil- 
ippa’s gaze. A look of intense surprise 
and bewilderment came over her face; 
she started forward, and as she did so 
she caught her foot on some unnoticed 
stone, stumbled, and almost fell. Phil- 
ippa made a movement towards her, but 
immediately the stranger recovered her- 
self. 

“You,” she said, in a quick low tone, 
almost as if she was speaking uncon- 
sciously, her eyes all the while fixed in 
a curious, scrutinizing stare upon Phil- 
ippa’s face. The girl showed no aston- 
ishment. There seemed no room for 
astonishment in the world of strange 
happenings in which she found herself, 
but before she could reply the woman 
spoke again. 

“IT am not mad, as you might easily 
imagine,” she said. “Please forgive me, 
but—will you tell me who you are?” 
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“My name is Harford—Philippa Har- 
ford.” 

The other nodded. It was evidently 
the answer she had expected. 

“For a moment I took you for—some 
one I used to know many years ago. Of 
course it is quite impossible that it 
should be her, but coming upon you sud- 
denly like this surprised me out of my 
senses.” 

She was a tall, angular woman of what 
is sometimes called uncertain age, that 
is to say, she might have been anything 
from thirty to five-and-forty. She was 
dressed in a simple gown of brown hol- 
land, and it was singularly unbecoming 
to one of her complexion, for her hair 
was a faded, nondescript color which 
might possibly have been red in early 
youth, and her skin was sallow and col- 
orless. 

Her face could not, even by the most 
charitable, have been called anything but 
plain—the cheek-bones were high; the 
features rugged, the eyes small and light; 
but Philippa noted something very at- 
tractive in the expression. There was 
cleverness in the broad low brow under 
the wide-brimmed hat so deplorably in- 
nocent of all suggestion of prevailing 
fashion, and a whimsical twist about the 
corners of the mouth which showed its 
possessor to be rich in humor. And yet 
it was a sad face—in some indefinite way 
it suggested patience and expectancy. 
Just now the eyes were wistful, ques- 
tioning. 

“It must have been a relation of yours, 
I think,” she was saying, “because her 
name was Philippa Harford, too.” It 
was an assertion, but Philippa answered 
the eyes rather than the words. 

“She was my aunt.” 

“How the years go by, don’t they?” 
The stranger seemed to be trying to lead 
the conversation away from the personal. 
“And one really doesn’t notice their pass- 
ing. One lies on the shelf and gets dusty 
as the world goes on. Are you going 
this way? May I walk with you? This 
is an unconventional meeting. Will you 
count it sufficient introduction that I 
knew your aunt many years ago? My 
name is Isabella Vernon, but that prob- 
ably conveys nothing to you.” 

“By all means let us walk together,” 
answered Philippa readily. “I had been 
watching the sunset, and the moor seem- 
ed so solitary.” 

“Tt is. That is why I love it. Dear 
Bessmoor. Ever changing, yet ever the 
same—suiting all moods—sympathetic— 
enveloping. I have a cottage in the 
heart of her, where I live the simple life, 
which I like, but which for most people 
is a synonym for few baths and many 
discomforts. Do you live near here?” 

“No, I am only staying here.” 
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Fanny s First Play 
A Typical Shaw Satire 


HERE is no doubt about it, this is 

I one of the most inimitably funny 

plays that has appeared in a long 
time. Going on the road, as it does, 
after a two years’ run in London and 
one year in New York, it offers to the 
more sophisticated theater-goer an en- 
joyment that is surely relishable after 
the surfeit of musical comedy and indif- 
ferent farce. 

Only a genius could have done this 
play, and only an egotist. It is the su- 
premity of Bernard Shaw’s egotism 
really that provides much of the fun. 
The idea of criticising himself through 
his own play is a little new at the least 
—how much of it is Mr. Shaw’s attempt 
to get back at some of his many depre- 
ciators is, of course, a matter of opinion. 

The scene is laid in a big old house in 
Cambridge, England. The father of 
Fanny, a man who will not acknowledge 


that there has been such a thing as the 
Victorian Age, and who has lived in 
Italy rather than subject his artistic sen- 
sibilities to the crudities of English pro- 
vincialism and plebeianism, permits his 
daughter to try out her first effort at 
play-writing in the house they have 
taken, and brings together some of the 
best known of the metropolitan critics 


to view and pronounce upon the play. 
The prolog presents Fanny, her father, 


the producer and the critics. The three 
acts show Fanny’s play as supposedly it 
was enacted for her father and the 
critics. It is a satire on English re- 
spectability, a hard fling at the smugness 
that keeps the average English family 
of the middle-class secure in their citadel 
of the traditional, in a position to look 
down upon their supposed inferiors—the 
people who belong to the realities of 
poverty and crime and squalor—but not 
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secure enough to withstanl the subtle 
flattery of being associated even in a 
roundabout way with real aristocracy. 
The play is comedy of a most entertaining 
sort, with a good deal more of truth in it 


E. H. Sothern and Julia Marlowe 
In Much Ado About Nothing 


than appears on the surface. But the 
tragic effect that it has upon Fanny’s 
artistic father is revealed in the epilog, 
when he discovers that his daughter, 
whom he has so carefully shielded from 
anything more modern than the eigh- 
teenth century, has actually joined the 
suffragettes and has served a term in 
prison. He gets little comfort from the 
critics, who show their own shortcomings 
in their manner of proncuncing the play 
a poor thing at best, it might be the work 
of Arnold Bennett, Bernard Shaw, Arthur 
Pinero or even Granville Barker. The 
truth leaves them somewhat nonplussed. 

As said before, only Shaw could have 
done just this thing. Shaw himself 
might have done it better. But its ar- 
tistic lacks are compensated for by the 
evident enjoyment with which he accom- 
plished it—not, perhaps, without a touch 





of malice, which, however, only adds to 
its flavor—and by the relish with which 
an audience who is able to appreciate 
the sarcasm can view it and remember 
it. The long run of the play argues that 
a good many have appreciated it, and we 
are sure that many more will. 


The Ambition of 
Sothern 


He was Determined from Child- 
hood to Impersonate Great 
Shakespearean Roles 


H. SOTHERN was lately asked 
E when he first decided to appear 
* in Shakespeare’s plays. He re- 
plied: “At the age of nineteen, before 
I had ever even appeared on the stage, 
I had firmly determined that I would 
one day play Hamlet, and it did not 
strike me for an instant as a wildly im- 
possible dream. I had simply settled 
in my own mind that I would do it, and 
there the idea remained intrenched. I made 
my first stage appearance in a play in 
which my father was the star, and in a 
very small part on the order of ‘There’s 
a party outside who wishes to see you, 
sir” The little I had to do I did very 
badly, and I knew it. My father knew 
it also, and when the curtain came down, 
he told me in no uncertain words that I 
was never meant for an actor and that 
I would never make an actor. 

“I was somewhat cast down, I will 
admit, but I never for a moment aban- 
doned the idea that I would some day 
play Hamlet, and shortly after an odd 
thing occurred, which decidedly whetted 
my determination. It was an interview 
with my father which appeared in a 
London paper, and in the course of which 
he remarked, referring to his stage ca- 
reer experiences: ‘The early part of 
iy career was chiefly occupied in get- 
ting dismissed for incapacity.’ That 
gave me hope. So I set about getting an 
engagement, not to play Hamlet; oh, no, 
but ready to accept any parts that might 
be offered me, and determined to play 
them to the best of my ability. I earn- 
estly desired to learn my business and, 
that I might ultimately achieve my am- 
bition, I was ready to go through any 
amount of drudgery, and I am free to 
confess that I encountered the drudgery, 
what seemed more than my share of trials 
and no little heartache, but Hamlet was 
a sustaining loadstar. 

“My first real success came in One of 
Our Girls, the Bronson-Howard play, pro- 
duced by Daniel Frohman at the old New 
York Lyceum Theater. Passing over 
this, I come to the series of comedies 
which followed, including The Highest 
Bidder, Lord Chumley, Letterblair and 
others. These, I was told, were my forte, 


THE WORLD OF DRAMA 


The Complete Cast 
Fanny’s First Play 


and I may say, without vanity, that 
through them I achieved a splendid fol- 
lowing, but all the time, though I said 
nothing about it, I was studying Hamlet, 
and had decided that it would be my first 
Shakespearean production. After a series 
of comedies which I have mentioned, and 
which covered a period of years, I come 
to the romantic dramas succeeding them, 
including If I Were King, The Proud 
Prince and others. These were leading 
up to Hamlet. When I finally made 
known my intention to do the Shakes- 
pearean play, you cannot conceive the 
storm of discussion I encountered. It 
came from all sides, from managers, 
from friends and from others who as- 
sured me, and I know they meant it, that 
they had only my best interest at heart 
in trying to prevent me from committing 
what they adjudged was a great folly. 
I was told that the critics and the public 


did not want me in tragedy and would 
not accept me in it. I was also assured 
that there was a fortune for me in the 
field that I already occupied, light comedy 
and romantic drama. This was a fact 
that had been proven, but my ambition 
meant far more to me than mere money 
getting, and I was not to be swerved 
from my purpose. I might have to wait 
for the critics and the public, but I had 
made up my mind to wait. I realized 
perfectly that they would want me to 
continue pleasing them after the same 
manner in which I had pleased them for 
years, but my ambition was fixed on the 
greater thing and I was determined to 
achieve it. I had a hard fight to make 
them accept the change. It was not half 
so hard, though, as it was for me to 
adapt myself to the new condition, to fix 
myself for it, to rid myself completely 
of the methods for all phases of light 
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comedy which had taken years of study, 
work and patience to acquire—to replace 
them with an equipment the direct op- 
posite for my new field, and never be 
any possibility to let my old self intrude. 
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the usual French farce complications 
when the wives of his two proprietors 
visit him the same evening—and the lit- 
tle fat rascal gets out of all his per- 
plexities just as the rascals of French 


Scene from All for the Ladies 


It was almost like annihilating one man 
and creating another in his stead. That, 
believe me, was the difficult thing.” 


All for the Ladies 


A Funny Farce in Philadelphia 


ENRY BLOSSOM made the story 
ri of this from a Hennequin farce 

and did not attempt to take all 
the Frenchiness out. It is very laugh- 
able, but the music provided by Al- 
fred G. Robyn and the lightness and 
brightness of the choral and costume ef- 
fects, and above all the clever charac- 
terization by the chief comedian make 
the entertainment as a whole much more 
pleasing than a mere acted farce. The 
tale is of the irresistible “fitter” in a 
Parisian dressmaking establishment, 
whose one hope in life is to find some 
woman who does not love him. He has 
a very hard time doing it and there are 


farce always do just before the curtain 
falls. 

Sam Bernard’s eomic gifts are not 
easily described, but they are readily ap- 
preciated. He has a mastery of ser- 
ious egotism, his dialect is very funny, 
though it is not used too much, his facial 
play is admirable. The part he has to 
play in the present piece suits him as 
well as any he has ever had—and that is 
saying much. The cast is exceptionally 
capable and full of gifted singers. 


“At Bay” 


T IS always with interest that we 
| watch the career of a younger ac- 

tress, and the position of Crystal 
Herne, as the daughter of James A. 
Herne, makes it particularly gratifying 
to see how she is growing as an emotional 
actress, revealing her very best so far 
in the new melodrama, At Bay. This is 


entirely new, tried out in Philadel. 
phia, at the Adelphi Theatre, last 
month, and now going to New York, 
as we understand. The play is full of 
dramatic moments, from the first scene 
to the last, and Miss Herne plays the 
heroine’s part with a convincingness that 
leaves small room for criticism. 

The story is of a Washington District 
Attorney’s daughter, who gets into the 
clutches of a blackmailing lawyer. Her 
father’s opposition to her marriage with 
an Irishman, of whose past they know 
practically nothing, only serves to com- 
plicate matters. This Irishman, however, 
manages to save his sweetheart from the 
charge of murder, and by his skilful 
manipulation of affairs, helps to bring 
them out of a serious situation that would 
have ruined them all. The Irish hero is 
a really splendid part, quite the best 
thing in the play, which errs on the side 
of melodrama, and offends the artistic 
sense at many points. 


Mackaye's “To- 


Morrow , 


HE LITTLE THEATER, Phila- 
| delphia, will produce, beginning 
November 34d, “To-morrow,” 
Percy MacKaye’s play, which gives a new 
subject in drama. It is based on eu- 
genics, and the theme is one that is 
forcing itself upon every thinking man 
and woman of the present day. Mr. Mac- 
Kaye gives us a work which possesses 
real literary merit. For about a year 
it has been the topic of discussion among 
eugenic societies, lecturers and physi- 
cians in general. The author has been 
asked to deliver several lectures on the 
play in this city, and it is believed that 
the Drama League will be among the 
first to gain his services. Under the 
superb and artistic direction of Frank 
Reicher, the Little Theater has assembled 
a company of players that will un- 
doubtedly uphold a standard of histrionic 
excellence befitting to the atmosphere 
of this delightful little playhouse. 
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(Continued from page 177) 
“But you know this part of the coun- 


“No,” replied Philippa again. “It is 
all new to me. I only arrived yester- 
day.” 

And in her heart she was thinking. 
“Here is some one who could probably 
tell me many things I want to know,” 
and yet how impossible to speak of such 
matters to a stranger. 

Isabella Vernon seemed anxious to 
make friends. 

“If you do not know the neighborhood, 
I will explain the geography,” she said 
pleasantly. “This is an excellent point 
of view. See, over there,’’—she indicat- 
ed the direction with her hand as she 
spoke,—“on the other side of the moor 
lies the village of Denwick. It has a very 
fine church—you can just see the tower 
—and it used to be a place of some ‘m- 
portance in the dim ages. There are vil- 
lages dotted all over this part of the 
country, right down to the sea. 


Renwick and Deanwick, Ressmoor and Ling 
Northam and Southam lie all in a ring. 


as the country people say about here. 
Eastminster is over there——” again 
she pointed. “On fine days you can see 
the spire of the cathedral, but not from 
here—from a point about two miles fur- 
ther across Bessmoor. If you are stay- 
ing some time you ought to explore.” 

Again her eyes questioned, and Phil 
ippa answered: 

“I do not know yet how long I shall 
stay.” 

“You will find may beautiful spots 
about here which will well repay a visit. 
Now, you can see Bessacre lying in the 
little hollow below us. The woods over 
there belong to—Major Heathcote——” 
She paused tentatively. 

“Yes,” said Philippa quietly; “I am 
staying there.” 

The other nodded. “I used to live with 
my aunt at a little house in the village 
—the Yew House it was called—you may 
have noticed it as you passed—but that 
was long ago. She has been dead for 
Many years, and when she died I joined 
my father abroad. I used to know the 
High House very well once, but I do not 
know either Major or Mrs. Heathcote. 
I see so few people in these days. I 
have been living on Bessmoor for some 
time now. There used to be very large 
parties at the High House when Lady 
Louisa was alive, and—I suppose there 
are plenty of visitors there now?” 

“No, I am the only visitor.” 

“Do they live all alone?” Isabella 
Vernon’s voice was rather unsteady, and 
her eyes were still searching the girl’s 
face. 

“They have a little son,” she replied, 
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In this day of the Victrola it is easy 
for every one to hear the world’s best 
music—and not only to hear it, but to 
understand and enjoy it, for this wonder 
instrument gives you a thorough appre- 
ciation of the masterworks of music. 


The Victrola opens to you a new 
and ever-increasing vista of musical de- 
light, as elevating as it is 
entertaining, and com- 


pletely satisfies your 
longing for musical rec- 
reation. 


There are Victors and 
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Any Victor dealer in any 
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demonstrate the Victrola to 
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A PROFITABLE AND 
PLEASANT EMPLOYMENT 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


Good Salesmen Wanted 
for Good Positions 


Who want a position which gives them dignity, 
influence, usefulness, and a fine income, now 
have an opportunity to engage in a work that 


brings them into touch with the best people in 
every community. 


The work enables them to get acquainted with 
all the best people in towns and cities where 
lyceum courses are booked. They form acquaint- 
ances which welcome them back every year, 
and help swell the income. 


Last year one representative cleared over $5,000.00 
in less than the first five months of the year. 


Experienced men will find special profit, but we 
are also able to put new men into paying posi- 
tions. And lest we forget-—WOMEN REPRE- 


SENTATIVES find pleasant and profitable work 
in this field. 


WRITE TODAY and tell us your age, experi- 
ence, present work, and how much time, and 
what territory you can handle. If you have the 


ability to operate as MANAGER OF A DIS- 
TRICT BRANCH, we have an extra good 


opening. References exchanged. Address, 


ARTHUR E. GRINGLE, bert... 
Editor of THE LYCEUM WORLD, Indianapolis, Ind. 


—_—————, 
“but he is not well just now. They are 
anxious about him.” 

“T am sorry,” said the other simply, 
“We used to have very happy times in 
the old days when—your aunt stayed 
with Lady Louisa—and her brother too 
sometimes.” 

“He was my father. Did you know 
him?” 

“Oh yes, I knew him quite well.” 

“He died some years ago.” 

“Ah! I had not heard. He and I were 
very good friends when we were young. 
But I don’t suppose he remembered me.” 

“T do not think I ever heard him speak 
of you.” 

“No, very likely not. But I have a 
good memory, especially for my friends. 
One loses sight of people very easily, far 
too easily; and then it is difficult to find 
them again when one returns to England 
after a long absence. You have been a 
good deal abroad, too, I expect.” 

“Yes, I have lived almost entirely 
abroad. So much so, in fact, that I am 
disgracefully ignorant about my native 
land. I hardly know it at all. I was so 
interested as I traveled down here, to see 
how utterly different it was to anything 
I had ever seen.” 

“I think that is the most interesting 
part of traveling,” answered Isabella Ver- 
non, smiling. “The aspect of the differ- 
ent countries, I mean. Not the people, 
but the very earth itself. You cross a 
frontier and at once all seems changed. 
There may be hills and trees and water 
just as there have been before, but they 
have not in the least the same appear- 
ance. Of course there are some tiresome 
folks who are always seeing likenesses; 
they will tell you glibly that Canada re- 
minds them of Cumberland, or South 
Africa of the Sahara, but that is merely 
because they are blind. Having eyes 
they see not the subtle characteristics of 
every land and miss its individuality. | 
have journeyed all round the globe, and 
now, as I sit by my own fireside and 
think of what I have seen, it is always 
some particular point about the look of a 
country that comes first into my mind. 
The peculiar ochre tint of the bare 
stretches of Northern China; the outlines 
of the hills in Japan—so irregular and 
yet so sharp, as though they had been cut 
out with a sharp pair of scissors in 4 
shaky hand. The towering masses of 
the Rockies, where the strata runs all 
sideways, as if a slice of the very crust 
of the universe had been tilted up on 
edge by some gigantic upheaval. 

“T don’t know why, but these peculiari- 
ties, which some people call insignificant 
details, and some never notice at all, are 
for me the very places themselves. They 
rise instantly before my eyes when the 
name of the country is mentioned; just 
as when I was away the mere mention 
of the word “home” brought a vision of 
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Bessmoor and its mysterious purple dis- 
tance. But here I am letting my tongue 
run away with me, and making long 
speeches in the most unpardonable way. 
Forgive me. You must excuse a hermit 
who lives a solitary life. And here we 
are almost in the village. I won’t come 
any further.” 

She stopped and held out her hand. 
“Good-bye,” she said. “I hope you will 
let me see you again. I should so like 
to show you my cottage. Would you 
come?” 

“T should like to, thank you,” answered 
Philippa. “But I hardly know YY for 
all of a sudden the perplexities which had 
for a while been forgotten crowded into 
her mind again. 

“Could you come to-morrow, do you 
think?” continued the other, speaking 
with some eagerness. 

“Indeed I hardly know when I shall be 
able to get away. I will come if I pos- 
sibly can, but i? 

“Well, never mind,” said Miss Vernon 
quickly. “Do not settle now, but come 
when you can. If you walk along this 
road I am pretty certain to see you. I 
spend my life on Bessmoor, and I should 
like to teach you to appreciate its beauties 
as they deserve.” 

“T shall certainly try to come, and I 
think you would find me a willing pupil,” 
said Philippa with a smile. Then with a 
murmured word of thanks she walked 
quickly away, feeling suddenly afraid lest 
any further development should have 
arisen in her absence, for she had stayed 
away from the house longer than she had 
intended. 

As she turned into the lodge gate she 
looked back. Isabella was standing where 
they had parted, gazing at her with the 
same intentness which had been so no- 
ticeable during their conversation; but 
now, she waved a friendly hand, and then 
she too turned and walked away up the 
hill. 

“What does she know about it all, I 
wonder?” said the girl to herself. “How 
much could she tell me of the details I 
long to know? All the time she was 
speaking she seemed to be on the point 
of asking some question. What was it? 
and why did she seem so pitifully anxious 
to make friends with me?” 


CHAPTER VI 
DOCTOR GALE 


“When hope lies dead, Ah! when 'tis 
death to live 
And wrongs remembered make the 
hearts still bleed, 
Better are sleep’s kind lies for Life’s 
blind need 
Than truth, if lies a little peace can 
give.” 
THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON. 


As Philippa entered the hall of Bess- 
acre High House the butler met her. 
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“Dr. Gale is here, miss,” he said. “He 
wished me to say that he would be glad 
to speak to you when you came in.” 

“Certainly,” she replied. “Where is 
the doctor?” 

“In the library, miss. This way.” 

He conducted her to the door of the 
room and announced her. A man who 
had been seated by the writing-table rose 
to meet her, an elderly man with grizzled 
hair and beard and thick, overhanging 
eyebrows. 

“Miss Harford?” he said in a gruff, 
abrupt voice as he bowed. 

“Yes,” answered Philippa. 
wished to speak to me?” 

“Please,” he returned. “Won’t you sit 
down? You must be tired, and I am 
afraid I must detain you for a little 
while.” 

She seated herself and waited, while 
the doctor stood before her, pulling 
fiercely at his ragged beard, and evi- 
dently at a loss for words. 

When he spoke his manner was short 
and his tone rather harsh, but he gave 
her the impression of a man who was to 
be trusted. Rough, perhaps, but straight- 
forward and honest, if somewhat unpol- 
ished. His first words strengthened her 
conclusion. 

“There is no use in beating about the 
bush; let us come to the heart of the 
matter at once. What are you going 
to do?” 

“What am I going to do?” repeated 
the girl in surprise. “What do you 
mean?” 

“I mean that we are in your hands. 
On your decision the life of Francis 
Heathcote hangs. I understand from 
Mrs. Goodman that she has put you in 
possession of the facts of the case. I 
have just been speaking to her. I quite 
realise that the occurrence of to-day 
must have been a very trying one for 
you, as trying as it was unexpected. I 
cannot tell you what my feelings were 
when I saw you enter that room, for I 
didn’t know of your existence, much less 
of your presence in this house; but, the 
fact remains—Francis Heathcote has 
mistaken you for the woman he loved 
years ago, and for whose coming he has 
waited so long. 

“Undoubtedly the realisation of his 
hopes has been a great shock to him, bod- 
ily, and mentally also, for the sight of 
you has had the effect of dispersing the 
cloud which has shadowed his brain for 
so long. He is now what may be called 


“You 


is a misleading one, for he has never 


been insane, as we understand the word. 
I can only | 


His state has been curious. 
describe it in the words I used just now. 
His mind has been shadowed—clouded by 
one idea, one obsession. And now, the 
sight of you, as he sees you, has removed 
the cloud; he is satisfied and sane.” 
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“Will he recover?” 
gently. 

“I cannot say. He is very weak. But 
this I can say—that so surely as he suf- 
fers another disappointment, or as he 
frets, and is not satisfied, so surely he 
will die.” 

The doctor fixed his eyes upon the 
girl’s upturned face. Intense anxiety 
was written clearly upon his features; 
he tugged at his ragged beard even more 


asked Philippa, 


| fiercely than before. 
sane—perfectly sane—although the term | 


“But how is it possible—— How can 
I——” she faltered, and he interrupted 
her vehemently— 

“Don’t decide—don’t decide. Listen, 
and think of it—the pity of it! For over 
twenty years I have been attending Fran- 
cis Heathcote and seen him constantly, 
with never a word of greeting from him, 
never a sign of recognition. He is not 


merely my patient, he is my boyhood’s 
dearest friend, and since his accident I 
have watched him closely; at first with 
hope, but later—with despair. If you 
could have known him in early manhood, 
and then seen him struck down to the 
pitiful wreck of after years, you would 
appreciate what it has been for those 
who loved him—and we all loved him— 
to stand by and do nothing. He was the 
most lovable creature it has ever been 
my lot to know. 

“Miss Harford,”’—he dropped into a 
chair at her side and leaned towards her, 
—“to-night, when I went into his room, 
I thought he was sleeping, but he opened 
his eyes and saw me standing beside 
him, and then ” The doctor cleared 
his throat and steadied his voice, which 
was shaking with emotion—“ ‘Hullo, 
Rob!’ he said. It was only a whisper, 
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but I tell you the old boyhood’s name 
nearly did for me. ‘Have I been dream- 
ing, or was Phil here?’ 

“*Yes, she was here,’ I answered as 
lightly as I could. 

“ ‘Will she come?’ he asked eagerly. 

“She will come,’ I said. ‘But you 
have been ill, and you must get a bit 
stronger first.’ ” 

The doctor paused, and for a few mo- 
ments there was silence, broken only by 
the words he was muttering under his 
breath, “Hullo, Rob! Hullo, Rob!” 

“May I ask a question?” said Philippa 
at last. 

“Ask as many as you like,” he replied 
quickly. 

“Is his—condition—the state he has 
been in for all these years, I mean—is 
it—was it the result of the accident, 
or ” 

“IT think I know what you want to 
say. You want to know to what extent 
his long illness was due to the disappoint- 
ment he suffered?” 

She nodded. 

“It is very difficult to say; but this I 
know, that had he been at the time of the 
accident a man of good physique—which 
he undoubtedly was—and had there been 
no adverse circumstances to complicate 
the case, he would have recovered, and 
in course of time have been as sound in 
brain as you or I. But quiet of mind, 
peace of mind, contentment, are abso- 
lutely essential to recovery in such cases, 
and these were exactly what he lacked. 
He fretted incessantly for the presence 
of the woman he cared for so deeply— 
this made rest impossible, and it became 
an obsession, a fixed idea, and his brain 
could not stand the strain. This is 
hardly a technical explanation, but I 
want to put it in such a way that you 
can understand.” 

“Would nothing have done him any 
good?” asked Philippa. “No treatment, 
or operation?” 

“All that has been possible in the way 
of treatment has been carried out, but 
operation was out of the question; and, 
indeed, if it had been deemed advisable 
Lady Louisa would never have agreed to 
it. She said, and there was truth in her 
argument, that all the surgeons in the 
world could not restore him what he 
missed and craved for. And now—at 
last—it seems that a miracle has been 
performed, and you are here to save 
him.” 

“What do you want me to do?” she 
asked in a low voice. 

“I want you to go to him, to be with 
him occasionally, to content him, to give 
him a little happiness—for all the years 
he has passed—a little happiness—un- 
til——” 

“Until?” 

“Until he—dies—or 

“Or?” 

“We can’t think of the future; we 
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must just go on from day to day. I know 
it is much to ask of you, a stranger, but 
I have no choice but to ask it. Think 
it over. For a day or two I can keep 
him quiet, but not for longer. Take a 
day or two to decide.” 


“T will think it over. I cannot decide 
now—indeed, indeed I cannot,” said 
Philippa earnestly. “It is not that my 
heart is not wrung with pity. It is the 
most pitiful thing I ever heard of; and 
if I—a stranger, as you truly say—feel 
it pitiful, what must it be to you who 
have known him always.” 

Tears were standing in her eyes. Apart 
from the tragedy there was something 
very touching in this man’s affection and 
sorrow for his friend. Neither gruffness 
of tone nor shortness of manner could 
disguise the strength of the underlying 
feeling. 

“What has his life been?” she asked. 
“What has he done?” 

“Waited,” answered the doctor shortly. 
“Just waited. Nothing more nor less. He 
has occupied himself a little for a few 
moments at a time. He has read, but 
does not remember what he reads, and 
the same book serves him over and over 
again. He has painted a little, but 
always the same thing—a woman’s face 
—sketchy—unfinished, but recognisable; 
and then thrown aside to commence an- 
other—but always the same face. But 
never for one day in all these years has 
he forgotten the violets.” 

“What violets?” 

“It was his custom during their short 
engagement to give her a bunch of vio- 
lets every morning. They were her fa- 
vourite flower, and he took a good deal 
of trouble to procure them, and when, 
after his accident, the season for their 
blooming passed, and there were none, it 
distressed him so terribly that his 
mother, Lady Louisa, insured that there 
should be a constant supply for him. 


“You will see the long line of glass 
lights in the kitchen garden. These are 
exclusively for his violets. He always 
asks for them, and places them in a vase 
of water in front of her portrait. A 
little thing, but very pathetic, isn’t it?” 

“Does he speak?” 

“Oh, yes. He always received me with 
some polite remark, as if I were a per- 
fect stranger whom he had never seen 
before, but he always seemed in a hurry 
to get rid of me. Sometimes he would 
excuse his haste by saying he was ex- 
pecting a visitor. It was just the same 
when he saw Mrs. Goodman. He was 
perfectly civil, but evidently impatient 
of anything or any one who disturbed 
him, who distracted his attention from 
his incessant waiting and listening. It 
is so difficult to know how much he has 
really understood. 


(To be continued) 
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